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OF THE WEST, WESTERN. 


The men who are making the American lumber in- 
dustry one of the great elements in the progress of 
civilization and commercial supremacy in this coun- 
try show traits of character not essentially different 
from those characterizing the great leaders in any 
other industry. Courage, strength of character, in- 
tegrity of purpose, and that typical American trait 
the love of attacking new problems in new fields have 
been the leading forces in many of the lives of the 
men who have made the country’s lumber industry 
what it is. Naturally, because of the 
conditions surrounding the raw product 
for the manufacturing of lumber those 
engaged in the business have usually 
been pioneers and, facing various haz- 
ards, have traveled laboriously a little in 
advance of civilization in the settling up 
of the different parts of the country. 

As the center of populaton of the 
United States has gradually moved 
westward, from the east coast toward 
the Pacific ocean, lumber manufactur- 
ing has traveled in the same direction, 
but at a pace much faster, and today 
the greatest aggregation of this indus- 
try has reached the farthermost west- 
ern part of the country. Probably the 
larger proportion of lumber manufac- 
turers on the Pacific coast are men who 
were engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness in other sections of the country, 
and who transferred the scene of their 
operations westward when they migrated 
because in that direction lay the great 
source of supply of the raw material 
which was rapidly disappearing in the 
older sections where they had operated. 

Operations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific cover the record of a prominent 
west coast lumber manufacturer, Les- 
lie Levis Doud, president of the Defi- 
ance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., but whose experiences are a 
variant of the rule just cited among 
western lumber manufacturers. Mr. 
Doud went to the far West and engaged 
in manufacturing of lumber without 
having had any previous experience in 
that line of business. His reason for 
going to the Coast was not to follow 
the timber supply of the country, but, 
being primarily a family man, and con- 
sidering above all things the possession 
of a home, with the best advantages 
for his family, he went to that section 
and there, divining that the manufac- 
turing of lumber was the principal in- 
dustry in that locality, he decided to enter that busi- 
ness, relying solely upon good common sense and 
exceptional business judgment to bring him success 
in the new line of action. Fortune smiled on Mr. Doud 
in his new undertakings and he is today ore of the 
large factors in the manufacture of Pacific coast 
lumber, shipping his product to all parts of the world, 
entering into both the coastwise and foreign cargo 
trade and into the eastern rail trade. 

The subject of this sketch is a fair type of the not 
uncommon sturdy American citizen. He was born in 
Carthage, N. Y., May 24, 1863. When he was 9 years 
old his family moved to Minnesota. There his father 
was superintendent of the plant of Doud Sons & Co., 
at Winona, and for a number of years had charge 
of stave factories for that concern at different points 
in Wisconsin, manufacturing staves and heading for 
flour barrels principally, the staves being made of 


red oak and with basswood ican: Sis Doud 
received a rather meager education. During the win- 
ters until he was 16 years of age he attended the 
public schools at the various points where his father 
was located. 

From the time he was 16 until he reached the age 
of 22 his career was very similar to that of many 
another American boy of his years, in that he tried 
his hand at various occupations, not staying very 
long in any one place but traveling through many 
parts of the country. At the age of 22 Mr. Doud 
married Miss Flora A. Clapper, formerly of Tona- 





LESLIE LEVIS DOUD, OF TACOMA, WASH.; 
Of Those Who Maintain the High Standards of Western Lumber 


wanda, N. Y. The marriage took place at Royaltown, 
Wis., at that time the home of the bride. This event 
marked the beginning of Mr. Doud’s business career, 
impressing upon him, as such an event usually does, 
the responsibilities of life. The young married couple 
began life in the little lumbering town of Pittsville, 
Wis., and here Mr. Doud, in a very small way at 
first, opened up a hardware business. The town was 
small and the store was small, and Mr. Doud’s cus- 
tomers consisted of loggers almost altogether. How- 
ever, as the timber began disappearing from the 
surrounding country the logged off lands were settled 
upon and the district worked gradually into a farm- 
ing community and grew rapidly in population. Mr. 
Doud’s business’ grew as rapidly as the community, 
and from: a little village store, stocked with a small 
amount of loggers’ supplies, grew into a large hard- 
ware and implement establishment. The Toggers 


Manufacture. 
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had Sinieaiid from the district and farmers had 
replaced them, and the business had become propor- 
tionally renumerative. 

At the end of fifteen years Mr. Doud had built 
up a business of which he was justly proud and which 
he was loath to leave. However, he had become the 
head of a pretty large family, consisting of two sons 
and three daughters, who were rapidly growing into 
young men and young women. Mr. Doud felt that 
a small rural community in Wisconsin did not afford 
the advantages that he wished his children to have, 
and the fact that he had been denied most of these 
advantages himself as a boy served 
only to intensify the desire that 
his children be given all that it lay 
in his power to give in this respect. 
Therefore, in 1900, having incorpo- 
rated his hardware business and sev- 
ered his active connection with it, 
he went to Buckley, Wash., where he 
joined two brothers, and they engaged 
in the lumber business under the name 
of the Doud Bros, Lumber Co. The 
officers of that company were C. C. 
Doud, president; W. H. Doud, vice pres- 
ident, and L. L. Doud, secretary and 
treasurer. 

This company secured some timber 
holdings near Buckley and engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber at Pitts- 
burgh, Wash., a small station near 
Buckley in the heart of the coal fields 
of that section. This company’s saw- 
mill plant had a capacity of about 50, 
000 feet of lumber a day, and it oper- 
ated there for six years. Its operations 
proving to be very successful from a 
financial standpoint encouraged its 
owners to engage more extensively in 
the same line of business. Mr. Doud 
had long wished to make his Lome at 
Tacoma, Wash., but had found it im- 
practicable most of the time to live in 
Tacoma and operate a mill 40 or 50 
miles distant. In 1906 the Douds or- 
ganized the Defiance Lumber Company 
at Tacoma, and shortly thereafter con- 
solidated the Doud Bros. Lumber Co. 
and the Defiance Lumber Co. under the 
name of the latter concern. 

That year the company erected a 
sawmill on the upper water front of 
Tacoma. At that time and pntil re- 
cently the officers of the Defiance Lum- 
ber Co. were C. C. Doud, president; 
George H. Reed, vice president, and -L. 
L. Doud, secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. May 15, 1911, L. L. 
Whitman, of Tacoma, bought the inter- 
est of C. C. Doud in the company, which was reorgan- 
ized with L. L. Doud as president, George H. Reed as 
vice president, and L. L. Whitman as secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Doud retained the active management 
of the company, which now has one of the best running 
records of any mill on Puget Sound. It has a capacity 
of 150,000 feet in 10 hours. It is equipped with a cir- 
cular head saw, roller band resaw, gang ete. The com- 
pany’s rail business is handled independently through. 
its own office, but its coastwise and foreign business is 
handled in conjunction with the Dempsey Lumber 
Co. and the Danaher Lumber Co., all of which con- 
cerns operate mills on Tacoma’s water front. These 
three companies have a joint office in San Francisco, 
under the management of Bruce Fair. The cargo busi 
ness is accepted and dispatched by the three companies 
jointly, thus giving a large capacity for supplying car- 

(Concluded on Page 77.) 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, & 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 















Handle Weed Quality 
California White Pine 


Sash and Doors 


and get into the game right. They're 
acknowledged the standard for all quality 
comparisons and are making good where- 
ever they go. This is due largely to the 
softness of the fibre and beauty of grain 
found in this California White Pine tim- 
ber and also to the fact that these Weed 
products take paint and hold it just like 
that good old Michigan and Wisconsin 
pine that our forefathers used so ex- 
tensively in home building. 


You Can Talk White Pine 


and know that you can deliver white pine 
with these doors and other millwork in 
your yard and when it comes to holding 
trade at home you'll be surprised what a 
magnetic influence white pine products 
have. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have beer 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D, LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 













1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


New Orleans, Portland, Ore, Seattle, Chicago. 























Not for Sentiment but for Profit 


With the increased value of timber lands 
to-day, owners are beginning to realize the 
needand importance of systematically hand- 
ling their lands. Forest holdings can be 

‘made to bring a financial return in a re- 
markably short length of time and for an 
indefinite period thereafter, by using our 
methods of mapping, estimating and sur- 
veying. 
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ae A Large Land Company’s Opinion of Our Work. 
‘Just the Information Wanted.’’ 


lt-8 SAMUEL F. HERSEY LAND COMPANY, 
Bangor, Maine. 
Branch Office: St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Dec. 22, 1909. 

G Gentlemen:—In reply to your inquiry of the 15th 
inst., we desire to say that the forestry work you did 
for us this year’is entirely satisfactory to us. Your 
report and map were comprehensive and gave us just 
the information we wanted. 

We shall undoubtedly call upon you again for further 


>~ services of this character. 

ZB) Very truly yours 

Z. SAM’L F. HERSEY LAND CO. 
Messrs. Appleton & Sewall, B. A. Mudge, Prest. 


Bangor, Maine. 


. LD We are PRACTICAL FORESTERS, make forest surveys, timber 
estimates, and abstracts showing character and quantity of available 
timber, indicating the most approved methods of cutting each year 


. iP so that there shall be no unprofitable depletion, and appraise for pre- 








Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 
Doors. If he does not comply advise us 
and quotation will be forthcoming promptly. 








sent and future worth. Our Booklet D, ‘‘Applied Forestry,’’ will 
WL/ be cf interest to you. Mailed upon request. 
14, We are pleased to refer you to H. S. Ferguson, Engineer, 200 
ee um er oO. : Fifth Avenue, New York City; Bonne Terre vce pe and Cattle 


Co., Bonne Terre, Mo.; Chicoutimi Pulp Co., Chicoutimi, P. Q., Canada; 
Katahdin Pulp & Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 


Appleton & Sewall © 


Old Town, INCORPORATED Bangor, 
Me. 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY Me. 


Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, Kearny 2885. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pminted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; do ‘solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. . 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


Hardly any arm of the Government service has giyen 
more universal satisfaction than has the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It has won the confidence and 
praise of shippers and carriers alike and its work has 
grown to such magnitude that its office facilities are 
inadequate to its present needs. Accordingly a move- 
ment has been started by the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to induce Congress to 
make an appropriation for the construction of a build- 


ing for the commission. A recent bulletin issued by 
the league suggests that all members write their Con- 
gressman, advocating the making of this appropria- 
tion. 


If you, as a buyer, do not mention the other fellow’s 
advertisement, how can you expect him to mention yours? 


Building operations in fifty cities of the United 
States, as shown by a report compiled by the American 
Contractor, Chicago, indicate a decline of 15 per cent 
for the year as compared with 1910. The same cities’ 
in the aggregate fell 16 per cent below in December, 
1910, though they showed a substantial gain for the 
year. 


If the dry goods merchant in a small city can display, 
why not apply the idea to the lumber yard and throw the 
spot light on your goods? 

The United States consul at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, reports that the huge dry dock at Esquimalt, the 
construction of which was dependent upon a guaranty 
from the Dominion government which failed to material- 
ize, is to be carried out. The British Columbia Marine 
Railway at Esquimault has completed financial arrange- 
ments for building the three million dollar dock, which 
is expected to be the largest in America; 1,000 feet wide, 
36 feet long, of a design to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of two cruisers at a time, or of a Dreadnought and 
a cruiser. The fitting-out- basin is to be 700 feet long 
by 250 feet wide and it will be possible to empty the dock 
within an hour. An electric traveling crane will be in- 
stalled to save labor in the handling of materials and 
the dock is expected to be completed in time for the 
opening of the Panama canal, when a great increase in 
shipping is expected at that port. 





CLASSIFICATION PROBLEMS. 


The meeting, January 16, of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee, which will take up Rule 14-B and a 
number of other matters ih which the lumber trade is 
more or less interested, is apt to be like Congress, which 
moves slowly but occasionally in such a way as to tie 
the hands of the shipper. Therefore it is very desirable 
that the lumber trade should be represented at Galveston 
to consult with the members of the sub-committee of 
the Western Classification Association on any matters 
suggested which will affect rates or the handling of 
commodities under a new classification. 





RETAILERS AND SUBSTITUTION. 


‘¢Every retail lumberman should constitute himself 
a committee of one to watch building legislation in his 
own town and to see to it that it is planned and 
adopted along sensible, progressive lines, but in keep- 
ing with the needs and development of the com- 
munity.’’ 

The foregoing is excerpted from a letter to retail 
association secretaries by Leonard Bronson, of Tacoma, 
Wash., ‘manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Lumbermen have been too modest in promoting the 
use of wood as a building material, while makers of 
substitutes have gone to the opposite extreme in mak- 
ing claims not always warranted by the facts. The 
truth probably is that some of the materials that have 
to some extent supplanted wood as a building material 
are not in fact its legitimate competitors and zealous 
promoters have advocated the use of these materials 
where they were not the most suitable for the pur- 
pose. This intemperate zeal by advocates of sub- 
stitutes is sure to react to the benefit of lumber. 


Lumbermen can not, therefore, afford to make the 
same mistake that their would-be rivals have made. 
As Mr. Bronson says, they should not ‘‘stand in the 
way of legitimate progress,’’ though they must recog- 
nize the fact that ‘‘there is danger of hardship being 
imposed not merely upon the lumber business but upon 
the community at large by too radical restrictions upon 
the use of wood in building.’’ It is to be hoped that 
this matter will be considered at retail meetings in 
such a manner as to arouse retailers to its importance. 
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STRENGTHENING OF VALUES. 


A glance at the order book on this thirteenth day of January shows that 
the wheel of fortune has stopped on the black, indicating an improvement of 
values, and if anything like expectations come true in the volume of business 
this year will result in conservative additions to various items making up the 
price list in the lumber trade. As an illustration, a yellow pine manufacturer 
remarked that his stocks of finish and high grade lumber, and most of the 
grades of flooring, were less than normal and that an advance of $1 a thousand 
had been asked and secured for this class of stock. On dimension his mill is 
practically sold up for immediate delivery, and his latest orders have been 
placed at practically $5 off list, which means $2.50 advance over offerings 30 days 
ago from the same sources. 

The Pacific coast manufacturers are encouraged from the fact that their mills 
have been shut down, for there has been very little encouragement in running 
them for this year; therefore manufacturers have refused to make quotations 
on future deliveries and the result is a strengthening of prices all along the 
line. 

Hemlock manufacturers estimate the good demand in December as having 
been due to requests by railroads and industrial concerns as well as by the 
yard trade, which aided them in eatching up their slack, and now there is a 
tendency to ask a little more for stock. 

Of course, it is a little early yet to show any great revival for the new 
year, but one indicator that has a tendency to stiffen the backbone of any 
manufacturer is when he looks at the books and finds his profits were less than 
they were twelve months before. There is an inclination with the yard dealer 
to buy, because it is conceded that the values that have been current were less 
than they should be and, therefore, purchases have been free considering the 
fact that the weather man prophesied an old fashioned winter. Should the 
present winter weather prevail, with rain in the South and snow on the Coast 
and in the northland, the producing centers will practically be at a standstill 
for a considerable time, and also this will add strength to the current advances. 





PROPOSED REFORM IN BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


On page 31 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the proposed scheme for 
a National Reserve Association, as reported to Congress by the National Monetary 
Commission, is reviewed. The endeavor has been to emphasize the main points in 
the report without covering too much space for the average reader to traverse. 

It is acknowledged by the bankers, fiscal agents of the Government and 
experienced business men of all classes that the banking and currency system 
of the United States is antiquated, inelastic, difficult for adjustment to varied 
conditions, rendering it a menace to credit in times of financial stress, and 
liable to precipitate a panic and a following long period of depression and 
business trouble, forced liquidation, low prices, unprofitable business, recovery 
from which requires a long period of strenuous endeavor in order to restore a 
normal pace in progress. 

The main requisites are an elastic currency system, and a bankers’ resource 
for money in times of more or less sudden reversals of credit. 

In order to attain this desirable status the individual banks must be relieved 
of dependence upon their own cash resources, with ability to obtain depend- 
able assistance from their assets in securities of all sorts, bonds, stocks, real 
estate and commercial paper. 

Such aid usually can be made available in ordinary states of the money 
market, but there are times when panic threatens, when all the banks of the 
country are safeguarding their money resources, and are chary of lending help 
to other institutions and even to their regular customers and correspondents. 
In extreme cases payments are seriously restricted, loans are refused except on 
the security of liquid assets, and often credit is so impaired and prostrated as 
to impel bankruptcies. 

Under our national currency system bank note issues, based upon Government 
bonds, are defective, and a change in the manner and character of issues 
must take place in the near future, in the opinion of those who have made a 
study of the currency situation. There are outstanding less than $200,000,000 
of United States bonds to which the circulation privilege is attached, not owned 
by the banks and held for circulation purposes. This extent of basis for cireu- 
lation, in view of the growing needs of the country, is not sufficient. More- 
over, though our bank notes are amply secured by Government bonds the 
currency is not sufficiently responsive to the demands of business. 

To remedy this defect it is proposed by the Monetary Commission to expand 
the circulating resources and power through the formation of a national reserve 
association—that the authority now exercised by seven or eight thousand 
national banks shall be vested in the codperative reserve association of all the 
accredited banks of the couutry, national and state. This scheme involves the 
guaranteeing of the securities of the local banks, which shall be accepted by the 
central association as a basis for loans of currency in times of stress. Thus 
a large amount of securities, including guaranteed commercial paper, can be 
made the basis of a currency supply that can be instantly available. The 
banks will have a resource for special supplies of money in the case of the 
annual crop movement, a desirable expansion of business and credit, and at 
times when industry and trade may need a lift over periods of crop failure, 
poor collections and any troublous conditions that temporarily check or harass 
business. 

The effect of such a dependence would be incalculably beneficial. Really, the 
circulation medium would be based on the convertible assets of the entire 
country. Business would never become stalled or much hampered by the lack 
of money. There might be occasional slowing down on account of overproduc- 
tion, or underconsumption by reason of crop failures and other happenings such 
as cause a slowing down and restriction of business, as is the case in Europe, 
at times; but there would be no panic or prostration of credit on account of 
the banks being unable to supply money on good security. In times of brisk 
business there would be an ample resource for carrying it forward; in recessions 


of business the surplus money of the banks would naturally flow back to the 
central reserve association. The movement would be characterized by flexibility 
and elasticity, expanding and contracting according to business needs. 

The other benefits of the National Reserve plan are set forth in the longer 
review referred to in the outset, together with the methods to be employed in 
the detail of operation. But the most vital features that interest the general 
business public are the means of securing an ample supply of currency in times 
of stress, based on asset securities in the various forms designated in the bill 
that has been submitted for the action of Congress; especially in the use of 
commercial paper, with the resultant maintenance of credit. There are objec- 
tions to the plan, though the majority of the bankers and business men of 
the country heartily indorse it, and the politicians of the radical schools in the 
party organizations, in this year of presidential campaigning, will conjure up 
objections to the proposed National Reserve Association. Already such objec- 
tions have been voiced, the main objection being that it is a scheme still further 
to increase the money power of the great corporations and trusts. In this 
contention the objectors will have to urge more definite and conclusive argu- 
ments than they yet have offered. It is doubtful if the bill framed and pre- 
sented by the monetary commission can be enacted into law during the present 
session of Congress, on account of political motives. Yet there is no valid reason 
why it should be made a partisan issue. It is a national question, affecting the 
entire country, without regard to party. It should be duly considered without 
party bias, amended if necessary, but adopted by act of Congress at the earliest 
possible date for the good of the whole country and all its people. The organ- 
ization of the system, its even balance of influences and power, together with 
the combination of Government and private interests in the scheme as a whole 
should seem to the average citizen all that can be asked for or desired as a relief 
from the evils of our existent monetary system. It would be a great thing if 
the business of the country could be relieved from periodical panic and the evils 
and suffering that follow in the panic wake. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION ON YELLOW PINE. 


The great and uniform strength of yellow pine, together with other qualities that 
make it suitable for an extremely wide range of usefulness, has long been known and 
recognized. However, it has remained for the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to put into convenient and readily accessible form the well authenticated facts 
regarding the excellence of yellow pine for structural work. 

In a ‘‘Manual of Standard Wood Construction,’’ just issued, the associaticn has 
done for yellow pine what has been done many times for steel—it has presented in 
condensed form ‘‘technical information relating to the physical properties of yellow 
pine’’ and ‘‘tables relating to the strength of yellow pine timbers of ‘standard’ or 
commercial sizes. ’’ 

The book is designed primarily for the use of engineers, architects and builders, 
but it contains much information that should be of value to salesmen as affording 
basis for strong talking points. Many of the data contained in the manual are the 
result of investigations, experiments and tests made by the Federal Forest Service, 
and the uniformity of results obtained at different points under identical rules and 
covering long periods renders the data especially authoritative and convincing. 

The tests on which the data are based were made on timber containing 15 per cent 
of moisture, the statement being made that ‘‘as the percentage of moisture decreases 
the strength of the timber increases;’’ the effect of seasoning being ‘‘the bringing 
of about 10 per cent more fibers into the same area than the same area contained 
when the wood was green.’’ 

Two unqualified and authoritative statements in this booklet should set at rest 
questions that have arisen from time to time to vex the souls of yellow pine men; 
namely, ‘‘Blue stain is caused by a fungus and does not affect the strength of the 
wood;’’ and ‘‘The presence of resin or pitch does not weaken yellow pine timber.’’ 
Also it is said that extensive experiments have shown that the strength of longleaf 
and Cuban pine is not impaired by ‘‘bleeding’’ for the production of resin. 

Besides the information already briefly referred to, the book contains the grading 
rules of the association, a table of board measure, patterns for drop siding, flooring, 
partition, ceiling, shiplap ete. 


PITTSBURGH AS A LUMBER MARKET. 


Throughout last year, though complaint of slow trade in lumber and unsatisfactory 
prices continued to emanate from most markets of the country at large, it was 
noticeable that reports from Pittsburgh were cheerful and generally expressive of 
satisfaction with demand, with not much complaint about prices. In fact, it seemed 
to be about the best market in the country for southern pine, the hardwoods, hemlock 
and spruce. This condition prevailed in spite of the depressed state of the iron and 
steel industry in that great center for metal production. Now that the new year is 
fairly started the wholesalers of Pittsburgh are giving the usual account of them- 
selves and their business, and are coniident of the future. 

In fact, Pittsburgh is fortunately situated as headquarters for the wholesale lum- 
ber trade. It stands midway between the North and South, the East and West. It 
is a railway center reaching out into all the lumber regions of the country, and is 
in the midst of and in touch with the manufacturing centers of the Middle West and 
the East, which comprise the greater industrial capacities of the country. In this 
respect Pittsburgh holds in its capacious hand, as it were, both the demand for and 
supply of lumber of all sorts. It can trade in lumber from St. Louis to the sea- 
board. It can command any amount of financial support. 

A peculiar feature of Pittsburgh’s situation is that it is in the midst of a variety 
of lumber producing woods, unequaled elsewhere on the continent, and within trans- 
portation reach of all that grow at a distance. In its own immediate territory Pitts- 
burgh has available for market and manufacturing purposes the best oak, poplar, 
ash, hickory, chestnut, maple, birch and other hardwoods in the country. It is the 
center of hemlock and spruce production. It is within easy reach of the pine of the 
Great Lakes region, as well as its hardwoods. Pittsburgh is on the highway of the 
southern pine movement from Texas to Georgia seeking markets in the East, and is 
the natural market center for North Carolina pine taking a northwesterly direction. 
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Though it is not a concentrating point for wholesale stocks, as Chicago once was for 
northern pine, and the Tonawandas now are for the same kind of lumber, it is the 
gateway for a large amount of various kinds of mill product, and the center of a 
vast volume of wood consumption. No wonder, then, that Pittsburgh had bred a 
body of men who take to the lumber business as ducks take to the water. And it 


should excite no surprise that Pittsburgh wholesalers are able, all the year round, 
to do a business of large proportions, whatever may be the general state of the mar- 
ket. And according to recent accounts they are beginning the new year with abun- 
dant promise of increasing their business in volume and, it is to be hoped, in profits 
also. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Since January 1 severely cold weather has overspread the country from ovean to 
ocean, reaching to the Gulf of Mexico. The temperature has ranged from a few 
degrees above zero to 50 degrees below along the northern border, and exceeding 
that excessive figure at some points in the Canadian Northwest. There have been 
deep snows in the coastal regions of Washington and Oregon, with a freezing tem- 
perature rivaling that in the central and Atlantic states. Under such weather con- 
ditions there could be no early start of the year’s lumber trade. But the low tem- 
perature and the snow have had one good effect: such conditions have restored 
facilities for doing good logging work in the woods of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, which had become difficult, and in a measure suspended, on account of the 
soft conditions resulting from warm weather and rain during December. Many 
camps before the holidays had been shut down, but since the coming of zero weather 
crews have been reassembled, the camps have reopened for business, and the pros- 
pect now is for a larger input of hemlock, hardwood and pine logs in the states 
named than was expected up to Christmas time. But in respect to lumber movement 
will be slow until the weather shall moderate, which will affect the lumber trade from 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard. Weather conditions have seldom placed 
such a countrywide embargo on the delivery of lumber from mills to destination. 


* * * 


Aside from the deterrent effects of adverse weather the lumber business in the 
country at large starts out in the new year with generally improved conditions and 
outlook. There has been an almost universal and material lessening of stocks in 
the hands of retail dealers and consumers under the last vear’s policy of keeping 
supplies as low as possible by buying for current needs only. There also has been 
some curtailment in production. These influences were in a measure felt late last 
year in a tendency toward holding prices firmly, in nearly all departments of the 
trade, except in the yellow pine business of the Southwest, where certain interests 
entered into rivalry for unloading in competition with each other and with their 
competitors east of the Mississippi River. Since the first of this year there has 
been a closing up of the detached ranks of competitive selling, and the yellow pine 
market is becoming firmer. An aid to this condition has come from the uprisen 
demand for car and railroad material, which is giving employment to many mills. 
Since the taking of inventories over the year’s end in all parts of the country it has 
been discovered that retail stocks, as well as those in the hands of consumers, in 
both hardwoods and soft woods, are much depleted and broken in assortments— 
much more so than was expected. This state of supplies in secondary and third 
hands has caused a stirring about in the trade for evening up supplies in prepara- 
tion for the spring trade. The results are general inquiry and some increase in 
orders for delivery as soon as the weather will permit. Extreme low temperature 
having checked outdoor consumption, it must be expected that the urgency to get 
forward stocks will not be as great as it would be under more favorable conditions. 
But the demand is there, and will be manifest later in the winter. 


* * * 


While lumbermen generally do not look for a boom in the lumber trade this year 
they do expect a good demand, and more forward stocking than was seen last year, 
especially in the first three months of the season. The manufacturers are generally 
lining up on a firm basis of minimum prices. In the hardwood lines, even with the 
degree of depression last year, most available mill output was disposed of, and it is 
concluded that with more activity of the industries this year, which is expected, the 
volume of requirement will assure a firm basis of prices. Altogether there is a confi- 
dent feeling in all departments of lumber manufacture and trade, despite the dis- 
traction of interest in business that is supposed to be induced by the excitement of 
a presidential campaign. The hopeful feeling now expressed is common to the 
beginning of any year, unless in cases wherein extreme financial depression prevails. 
Careful, conservative men are inclined to throw some shadow on the prospect, for it 
must be admitted that altogether conditions are not the most promising for more 
than a steady consumptive demand for lumber. But admitting this, the facts that 
the mill product of last year was fairly taken care of, and that now stocks are 
scarcely anywhere excessive except in respect to coarse lumber and yard stock in the 
Pacific and intermountain states, and in some sections of other parts of the country, 
give reason to expect that this year’s product will be so readily absorbed as to 
maintain a range of prices somewhat in excess of that which prevailed in 1911. 
The fact is noteworthy that in the lower qualities of lumber the demand for North 
Carolina pine is better than for the higher qualities, and the same is true in respect 
to northern white pine. Some of the hardwood varieties also are selling more readily 
than the better grades. The return of the demand for wood in the manufacture 
of boxes, in place of paper for packages, has greatly helped the demand for lbw 
grade lumber in the middle western states and eastward. 


* * * 


From St. Louis comes the report that the yellow pine interests are much encour- 
aged by the outlook for the year’s trade. Orders are coming well, considering the 
early period of the year and the midwinter weather conditions that have prevailed. 
Many railroad and car shop orders are in the list, with a fair number from factories 
and line yard concerns. Stocks at the mills are reported light and badly broken 
owing to adverse weather which long has prevailed, forcing curtailment of cut. In 
the Southwest generally, as reflected from Kansas City, there is a feeling of optimism 
in view of prospects for the spring trade as well as current conditions. Inquiry is 
good, especially for railroad and car stuff and for timbers, and the export situation 
is promising and prices are firm. Some mill concerns have advanced prices of com- 
mon lumber 50 cents a thousand, one of the larger operators even asking 75 cents 


more than was asked two weeks ago. A recent railway inquiry for 2,000,000 feet 
lately came on the market. Line yard men lately have been busy taking account of 
stock, but are well pleased with the outlook. For one thing, they are counting on 
the recent heavy snowfall from Colorado eastward, covering the winter wheat states, 
as an assurance for next season’s crop, and they say that when the wheat return is 
good a brisk lumber trade follows. The late severe weather has convinced stockmen 
that they must provide shelter for their cattle and sheep, and it is expected that 
before next winter there will be much building of sheds on the ranches, which will 
call for an extraordinary amount of lumber. In Texas also demand is to be large 
for mill output for building in the growing oil producing centers. In Chicago whole- 
sale dealers report that line yard dealers are buying considerable yellow pine, and 
there is a growing tendency of retail dealers to secure some yard stock so as to be 
prepared for the spring trade. Probably also a feeling is abroad that prices may 
advance with the rising of demand, especially since the railroad requirement is keep- 
ing many of the mills busy, and bad weather has curtailed output to a serious extent. 
A feature of the situation is that the mills are averse to taking orders for delivery 
far in the future at present prices. .At Pittsburgh inquiries are increasing, and the 
call for southern pine lumber is rather in excess of tardy receipts from the mills. 
In New York and throughout the Metropolitan district the yard trade in southern 
pine is picking up slowly and wholesalers report higher average prices than prevailed 
the most of last year. The large contracting demand, however, develops slowly. 
Reports from the South indicate that stocks are lower than two months ago. At 
Baltimore supplies of Georgia pine are receiving rather scant; attention, but the 
better feeling prevalent in the latter part of 1911 has not abated, and there is no 
disposition to make concessions. The higher prices asked by mill men are being 
maintained. 
* * * 

In the Pensacola export trade the dealers*could do a fine business for a time if the 
ocean freight situation could be cleared up to the satisfaction of shippers. There 
have been general advances of price in the foreign markets, in most cases $2 a 
thousand. It is thought that not much relief in the matter of the tonnage supply 
and rates will be experienced until cotton and naval stores shall have been cleared 
away sufficiently to release more vessels for the lumber trade. The volume of 
exports has decreased appreciably, the movement from Pensacola for one late week 
having been less than a quarter million feet. At middle Gulf ports the volume of 
inquiry from all the large ports of the West Indies is of more than fair extent, and 
closing of sales is of proportionate size. Demand for boards and strips for the 
Porto Rican trade is increasing. For this business merchantable boards are quoted 
at $18 to $20 a thousand, and seconds and thirds at $11 to $17. A fairly large 
volume of lumber is being booked for South America, but little has lately been 
engaged for the United Kingdom. P P 

Demand for North Carolina pine at Norfolk has fallen off somewhat since the 
first of the month, but there has been a steady movement at unchanged prices. 
Edge box and other low grades of lumber lead in demand. Sales were lately made 
of 2,000,000 feet of such lumber at $14.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. Dressed lumber is holding 
up well and roofers are selling at $16, $16.50 and $17 a thousand. Little is being 
done in the export business. 

* * * 

The northern pine trade, so far as prices go, is holding its usual strong position. 
The demand for No. 4 and upward is seasonable and a good spring trade is expected. 
Inquiry from box manufacturers is especially strong. At Saginaw points, it is stated, 
the general trade in the better grades is quiet, but for all culls and cheap lumber 
that can be worked in box manufacture inquiry is active, and the same is true of 
the Michigan and up-lake trade in general. Prices for box lumber at Saginaw 
Valley points have been marked up $1.75 to $2 a thousand, and the supply is being 
depleted rapidly. Consumption of lumber in the valley and at other Michigan points 
is steady, but the heaviest demand is coming from the box industry, running, of 
course, to the under grades. At Pittsburgh a normal white pine demand is reported, 
with no change in prices. 

* * * 

The hardwood business starts with the new year under promising conditions. The 
industries are taking lumber steadily, and there is an interest in stocks for the future. 
Dry lumber is in comparatively low supply and there is a good deal of looking 
around for chances to buy such lumber. In the lower valleys wet weather in the last 
two months of 1911 curtailed mili output to a marked degree, and now severely cold 
weather is hindering woods and mill operatives as well as transportation. The 
call continues to be strong on plain oak, poplar, gum and cottonwood, with a better 
feeling in quarter sawed oak. Good wormy chestnut is in general request at Ohio 
River points. Railroad and car oak are pronounced features of demand, A return 
to oak by the furniture and interior finish manufacturers is evident. The hard 
weather that now prevails in northern forests tends to the getting out of more 
hardwood logs than were expected a month ago. 

* * * 

On the north Pacific coast conditions are looking a little better. Curtailment of 
mill output has cut down surpluses, and prices seem to tend to firmness. Excessively 
cold weather and deep snows are hampering work in the woods, which condition, if 
long continued, would induce a stronger state of the log market. Foreign demand 
continues good for Coast lumber. The red cedar shingle trade is seasonably quiet. 
The northern part of the Inland Empire is blockaded with snow and the railroads 
are making slow work with the movement of lumber. There is considerable railroad 
demand for Coast an/1 Inland Empire lumber and timber. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

The Liability Average Association of Illinois was organized 
January 9 at Chicago for the purpose of improving work- 
ingmen’s conditions and to settle equitably personal injury 
suits against employers. 

During 1911 commercial failures in the United States 
numbered 13,441 and supplied $191,061,665 of defaulted in- 
Dun & 
12,652 with lia- 


debtedness, according to statistics compiled by R. G. 
Co. In 1910 the number of 


bilities of $201,757,097. 


failures was 
The People’s Tobacco Co., of New Orleans, instituted civil 
action in the United States district court at New Orleans 
January 4+ against the American Tobacco Co. for damages of 
$290,299.12 under the Sherman antitrust law. 
Biloxi, Miss., January 6 for 
flight. In his flight from Pass 
Christian to Biloxi he attained an altitude of 2,000 feet. 


Aviator Robert Fowler ieft 
Mobile in his coast to coast 


States 


fhe United submarine boat F. 3 was launched 
January 6 from a Seattle shipyard where three other craft 


of the same class are to be constructed. 


1911 fell below 10,000 
tonnage ranged from 30,000 
to 40,000 and sometimes as high as 70,000 tons. 


Maine’s shipbuilding record in 
tons, while in previous years the 


Controlling interests in the electric railways, 
power companies in the Puget Sound district propose the 
organization of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Co., with a capital of $41,000,000 to take over the several 
properties. 


light and 


Formal acceptances have been received from Italy, Mexico, 
Portugal, Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Salvador and Uruguay to attend the special 
international celebration at Key West, Fla., January 22, of 
the completion of the Florida East Coast Railway Co.'s line 
connecting the main line with the island city of Key West. 


Costa 


The Equitable Life Assurance Building, 
in lower Broadway, New 
January 9 with a loss of six 
property. 


covering a square 
York City, was destroyed by fire 
lives and $6,000,000 in 


The United States Geological Survey has completed a soil 
map of Michigan from data which Government experts have 
been collecting for six assisted by the State’s 
logical commissioner. 


years, geo- 

In accordance with the action of the United States Con- 
gress in giving to the Cuban Government a portion of the 
wreck of the battleship Maine for a monument to be erected 
in Havana, the secretary of public works of Havana, January 

visited the wreck and selected the after turret and the 
guns in it. 

In the ten Southern States, 511 new 
470 capital began business in 1911. 


banks with $10,869,- 


The importance of building new and larger dry docks to 
meet the requirements of the monster now afloat 
and building will be discussed at the International Congress 
of Navigation which will convene at Philadelphia May 23. 


vessels 


Ewing Hill, originator of street car advertising in America, 
died at St. Louis January 7 at the age of 70. 

Electric railway mileage in 1911 increased 1,191.58 miles, 
2s compared with a total of 1,397 miles of new track built 
in 1910. California leads with 121 miles, followed by North 
Carclina and Illinois, each with 104 miles. 

The restaurant for workmen established at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard by Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. has been so successful that the Navy Department 
is planning to take it over. 

As a result of a temporary agreement reached between 
representatives of the traction company and the city, Toledo 


will have 3-cent fares for two hours in the morning and 
two hours in the afternoon and universal transfers the 


remainder of the day. 


The report of the Highways Protective Society of New 
York states that 432 persons were killed and 2,004 seriously 
injured in street accidents in 1911, compared with 376 killed 
and 930 seriously injured in 1910. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua (Inc.), has been incorpo- 
rated at Hartford, Conn., with a capital stock of $5,000,000 
to act as the fiscal and disbursing agent of Nicaragua, to 


be the depositary of the Government funds, to maintain a 
currency system and transact other financial business for 
that Government. 


The Louisiana State Society for the Reduction of Fire 
Waste will be formed at a meeting to be held at New Orleans 
January 26. The society is the outgrowth of fire preven- 
tion day held last October in New Orleans when 50 inspect- 
ors made recommendations and changes in the 
district to prevent conflagrations. 


downtown 


The United States courts will shortly begin prosecutions 
against importers at Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
based on undervaluations of German 
tary of the Treasury MacVeagh’s 
settlement is paid. 


cutlery unless Secre- 
demand for $5,000,000 


The United States Government filed suit in the United States 
district court at Macon, Ga., January 8 against the American 
Naval Stores Co., to dissolve that corporation under the 
Sherman antitrust law. 


Washington. 

In his annual report, Secretary of the Interior Fisher 
recommends the construction by the Federal Government of 
a railroad in Alaska and the reservation of the coal supply 
for the future needs of the navy and the mining of this coal 
by the Government. He favors a commission form of govern- 
ment for Alaska consisting of appointed representatives of 
the Federal Government and locally elected representatives 
of the Territory. 

Practically all the important governments of the world 
have responded favorably to an identical note sent by Sec- 
retary of State Knox asking their views on his proposal that 
the contemplated international prize court at The Hague be 
empowered to act as a general court of international arbitra- 
tions. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, published January 6, 488 ocean passenger steamships 
in the United States have complied with the wireless ship 
act. Other vessels, numbering 142, have voluntarily equipped 
with wireless. The total number of merchant vessels in the 
world equipped with wireless is 1,013. 

There were 9,172 officers and 108,816 men in the organized 
militia of the United States in 1911, a decrease of 1,678 
men compared with 1910, according to the report of Brig. 
Gen. R. K. Evans, chief of the Division of Militia Affairs. 


Secretary of War Stimson January 5 forwarded to 
Congress a report submitted by the chief of engineers, United 
States army, relative to the construction of a proposed 
inland waterway between Bostcn, Mass., and Beaufort, N. C., 
forming a part of a proposed through inland waterway along 
the eastern coast of the United States between Boston and 
Florida and along the Gulf Ceast to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande river. 

President Taft January S named Hugh S.. Wilson, of 
Chicago, as Secretary of the Legation in Guatemala, Albert 
B. Ruddock as Third Secretary of the Embassy at Berlin, 
Dr. Rupert Blue as Surgeon General of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, and C. H. Scott as postmaster 
at Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

The income of the American Federation of Labor from 
all sources for 1911 amounted to $232,214, according to a 
report submitted to the. executive council January 8 by 
Secretary Frank Morrison. 

In his annual report made public January 7, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General James J. Britt recommends a 
flat increase of 1 eent a pound for newspapers and peri- 
odicals. He also recommends ihat postage stamps be issued 
to United States senators, representatives and executive 
officials of the Government instead of permitting the use of 
the congressional frank and penalty envelope. 


internal Revenue Commissioner Cabell, of Washington, has 
ruled that, in arriving at the basis for computation of the 
Federal corporation tax, dividends to policy holders of life 
insurance companies can not be deducted. Heretofore the 
life insurance companies have deducted all policy holders’ 
dividends from the gross income. It is probable that the 
companies will appeal from this ruling. 

President Taft January 6 signed the 
mitting New Mexico to the Union. 

The National Monetary Commission, pre- 
sented to Congress January 8, proposes to create a national 
reserve association with a paid in capital of $100,000,000 
cash to hold the cash reserves of the banks of the United 
States with provisions for their use only for specific pur- 
poses. It will have the power to issue circulating notes 
under strict governmental regulations and will be required 
to sustain the credit of the banks and of the country under 
all circumstances. 


proclamation ad- 


report of the 


Postmaster General Hitchcock's report on the workings of 
the postal savings banks throughout the United States states 
that since the system was installed January 3, 1911, 7,500 
depositories have been established which have aggregate de- 
posits of $11,000,000, 

Steam and electric roads of the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, exacted a total of 10,816 
deaths and injured 153,822 persons, according to the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, just compiled and 
filed. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock’s plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the railway mail service of the United States will 
be presented to Congress. Under the new plan salaries will 
be graded in the same manner as for post-office clerks and 
city letter carriers and will involve an additional expendi- 
ture of about $2,000,000. 

A bill making a general reduction of from 30 to 35 percent 
on all steel and iron duties of the present Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law was agreed upon January 4 by a House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee. 


The coastwise trade facilities of the United States were 
increased during the six months ended December 31 by 612 
sail and steam vessels built and registered in America, with 
an aggregate gross tonnage of 82,267. This is an increase 
in number but a decrease in tonnage as compared with the 
same period in 1910, when 589 vessels, of 137,568 gross tons, 
were constructed. 





FOREIGN. 

The United States government has taken over the Nica- 
raguan custom houses and placed C. G. Ham, of New York, 
in charge to secure the $10,000,000 loan recently made to 
Nicaragua by J. Pierpont Morgan. Col. Ham, Francis Capel 
Harrison, representing Great Britain, and Charles A. Conant, 
representing the United States, in co-operation with a repre- 
sentative of Nicaragua will readjust the currency of that 
country. 

Total Haiti 


imports into 


during 1910 were valued at 
$7,681,746 against $5,712,513 for the preceding year. The 
imports from the United States amounted to $5,702,065, 


showing an increase over 1909 of $1,168,353. 


Negotiations are in progress between prominent London 
financiers and two powerful American groups to form a 
trust to handle African mineral and financial enterprises, 
especially Rhodesian mines. The suggested capital is 
$50,000,000. 

The proposed treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, establishing a joint international commission to 
regulate railroad and other public utilities doing business 
both in Canada and the United States, has been shelved by 
the imperialists in England who fear closer trade relations 
between the two countries. 

British imports during 1911 amounted to $3,402,795,875 
end exports to $2,271,412,300, according to the returns of 
the London Board of Trade. 

The South American Steamship Co., of Valparaiso, Chile, 
has decided to build six large, fast passenger vessels to run 
between Valparaiso and New York through the 
canal, 


,anama 


All the Portuguese bishops January 4 proclaimed their 
independence of the government. The Minister of Justice 
has threatened them with expulsion if they persist in their 
refusal to recognize the civil authorities. 

The Krupp firm of Germany will display their various 
inventions and machines at the exposition at San Francisco, 
Cal., in 1915. They will exhibit a miniature coast defense 
works which wil! be crected at the Golden Gate about the 
time of the opening of the canal. 

The armistice between the two forces in China has come 
to an end. In a battle near Hankow, Hu-Peh, 700 imperial 
troops were reported killed or wounded. Premier Yuan Shi 
Kai has declined the proposal of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, provis- 
ional president of the Republic, to come into Shanghai to 
negotiate. Dr. Sun Yat Sen January 5 issued a manifesto 
to the foreign powers in which he explains the policies of 
the republicans. The manifesto sets forth the wrongs of the 
Chinese people and promises strict adherence to all treaties, 
obligations and ‘concessions undertaken by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

The reports that Russia had addressed demands to China 
regarding Mongolia or that Russia is preparing to occupy 
Mongolia were denied January 10. 

Peasants in Azembuja district, Portugal, agitated over the 
decision of the government that these lands belonged to the 
state, and the inhabitants must either pay rent or abandon 
the territory, attacked the soldiers January 7. Four peas- 
ants were killed and 20 wounded. Reénforcements dispersed 
the demonstrators. 


It is rumored in Panama that the Ecuadorean government 
has lost possession of the ports of Esmeraldes and Guayaquil 
to the revolutionists, who have closed them to commerce, 


Census taken last year places the population of France 
at 39,601,509, as compared with 39,252,245 in 1906. Paris 
has 2,888,110 inhabitants, Marseilles 550,619 and Lyons 
523,796. The population of France in the last 40 years has 
increased only 3,500,000. 

Premier M. Caillaux, of France, and his cabinet resigned 
January 10, due to a dissension among the ministers. 


The authentic records of 33 years’ reign of the deposed 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid II, are to be published. 
Abdul Hamid disclosed the secret chamber where 


every 
written record has been kept. 


Gen. Bell at Manila received orders January 9 to embark 
immediately 500 infantry soldiers for Chinwangtao, China, ~ 
to aid in keeping open the railroad from Peking to the sea. 
They will act under the directions of American Minister 
Calhoun. 


One of the four Persian commissioners appointed with M. 
Mornard, former Director of Customs, to take over the 
duties of W. Morgan Shuster, former Treasurer General of 
Persia, resigned January 8 while the others made a formal 
call on Mr. Shuster. Mr. Shuster left Teheran January 11 
for the United States by way of Russia. 


The official attitude at Rome is that Italy is ready to look 
into peace proposals if advanced by Turkey, on the basis 
that Tripolitana and Cyrenaica shall be definitely annexed to 
Italy, according to the royal decree of December 12 which 
will be transformed into a law of the nation at the reopening 
of Parliament the end of January. Certain high officials of 
Turkey desire to end the war and this policy is bitterly 
opposed by a powerful element among the people who in- 
sist that Tripoli was unfairly invaded and are anxious to 
continue the fighting for the Province. 





January 13, 1912. 
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The long looked for report of the National Monetary 
Commission was submitted to Congress on Tuesday, 
January 9. The commission was authorized by act of 
Congress on May 30, 1908, and was at work about 
three years investigating, assembling data, formulat- 
ing results and making its report. Uninformed, casual 
observers, and those with superficial judgment, may 
say that three years was more time than was neces- 
sary for coming to a conclusion about currency re- 
form, but the reading of the report should convince 
any considerate person that such a hasty conclusion 
would be erroneous. 

The methods pursued by the commission included 
the taking of oral evidence in this country and abroad; 
the securing of papers and monographs by expert 
authorities, and the sending out of inquiries to national 
and state banks and trust companies, to national bank 
examiners, state supervisors, clearing house managers 
and others who were likely to give explicit informa- 
tion about banking and the currency. Studies were 
made by members of the commission and their repre- 
sentatives in England, France, Germany, Canada, Swit- 
zerland, Italy and Sweden, examining at first hand 
the methods of bank organization and management in 
each country. A series of hearings was conducted in 
this country. All classes of business men, bankers and 
citizens were interrogated and their opinions and in- 
formation data were recorded. Experts in all depart- 
ments, such as bankers, financial editors, government 
officials in Europe, America and Japan, contributed to 
the information sought by the commission. Altogether 
the commission expresses satisfaction with the com- 
pleteness of the data obtained. The conclusions ar- 
rived at in their quest in their main features were as 
follows: 

* * * 

Our system lacks uniformity and needs an agency 
to correct that lack and secure steadiness and reason- 
ableness of rates of discount in all parts of the coun- 
try. Conditions are now lacking for promptly pro- 
viding adequate banking facilities for different re- 
gions, especially in cases of emergency and for the 
sustention of credit in times of financial stress and 
trouble. Such emergencies, involving foreign as well 
as domestic exchanges and the international move- 
ments of gold, are even more important to our people 
from a national than from an international stand- 
point. The commission’s report says: 

The lack of commercial paper of an established 
standard, issued for agricultural, industrial and 
commercial purposes, available for investments 
by banks, leads to an unhealthy congestion of 
loanable funds in great centers and hinders the 
development of the productive forces of the 
country. 

The narrow character of our discount market, 
with its limited range of safe and profitable in- 
vestments for banks, results in sending the sur- 
plus money of all sections, in excess of reserves 
and local demands, to New York, where it is 
usually loaned out on call on stock exchange 
securities, tending to promote dangerous specula- 
tion and inevitably leading to injurious disturb- 
ances in reserves. This concentration of surplus 
money and available funds in New York imposes 
upon the managers of the banks of that city the 
vast responsibilities which are inherent in the 
eontrol of a large proportion of the banking re- 
sources of the country. 

The absence of a broad discount market in our 
system, taken together with the restrictive treat- 
ment of reserves, creates at times when serious 
financial disturbances are anticipated a condition 
of dependence on the part of individual banks 
throughout the country, and, at the same time, 
places the farmers, planters and others engaged 
in productive industries at a great disadvantage 
in securing the credit they require for the growth, 
retention and distribution of their products. 


Power to enforce the adoption of uniform standards 
with regard to capital, reserves, examinations and the 
character and publicity of reports of all banks in the 
different sections of the country is requisite. Amer- 
ican banking institutions, connected with the reserve 
associations, are advised and other provisions are 
recommended by the commission. 

* * * 


One of the defects of the present system is 
that under the provisions of the law the Government 
is the custodian of its own funds, which results in 
irregular withdrawals of money from circulation and 
bank reserves in periods of excessive Government 
revenues, and the return of such funds into circilation 
only in periods of deficient revenue. Recent efforts 
to modify the independent treasury system by a part- 
tial distribution of the public moneys among national 
banks result in unavoidable discriminations and favor- 
itism in the treatment of different banks. The pro- 
posed National Reserve Association is intended to avoid 
this evil. 








There is a general agreement, says the report, among 
intelligent students of the subject, that to remedy the 
defects peculiar to our banking methods it is necessary 
to provide a comprehensive reorganization of credit 
and a thorough reconstruction of our banking system 
and methods. To this end the report was submitted, 
as well as a bill for enactment into law, for making 
effective the recommendations of the commission. 

Epitomized, the provisions of the bill are as follows: 

(1) It will hold the cash reserves of the banks 
of the United States, with provisions for their 
use only for specific purposes. 

(2) It will be granted the power to issue cir- 
culating notes under strict governmental regula- 
tions. 

(3) Through the maintenance of its own re- 
serve and the character and extent of its re- 
sources it will be required to sustain the credit 
of the banks of the country under all circum- 
stances. 

(4) All of its operations will be confined to or 
will be incidental or collateral to these purposes, 
the only exception being the transaction of busi- 
ness connected with it as a fiscal agent for the 
Government. 

(5) In times of trouble it will take individual 
banks from a condition of helpless isolation and 
dependence and place them in a position where 
their integrity and independence will be assured. 

(6) It is outside of and supplemental to the 
existing system and not a competitor in any sense 
of the existing banks. 

(7) It will provide for an equality of privi- 
leges and advantages for all banks, great and 
small, wherever located. 

(8) Its organization will be of a form and char- 
acter that will effectually prevent control of its 
operations by political interests, local or national. 

(9) Power and control:of the association are 
so distributed as to prevent their exercise by 
Wall Street or any group of financiers. 

(10) Provision is made for the maintenance at 
all times of the gold standard. 

(11) The association will fix its rates of dis- 
count from time to time, which, when fixed, will 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

(12) The net earnings of the association, after 
payment of the dividend, not exceeding 5 per 
cent, to the shareholders and the accumulation of 
a surplus not exceeding 20 per cent of the paid-in 
capital, must be paid to the Government. 

It is proposed that the National Reserve Association 
of the United States shall have an authorized capital 
equal to 20 per cent of the capital of all subscribing 
banks, of which one-half shall be paid in, and, the 
remainder shall remain a liability subject to call 
under the provisions of section 3 of the bill. It also 
is provided that before the reserve association can 
begin business $100,000,000 of capital must be paid 
in with cash. All national and state banks and trust 
companies conforming to the provisions of the bill are 
entitled to subscribe to stock and become members of 
the association. The shares are not transferable and 
can not be owned otherwise than by a subscribing 
bank, or in any other manner than the proportion 
named. 

There will be local associations, comprising as mem- 
bers all banks in contiguous territory. There will be 
larger district associations in which banks in the dis- 
trict association shall have representation. All are 
combined in the National Reserve Association. In the 
local associations the individual bank is the voting 
unit. A majority of these, without reference to their 
size or holdings of stock in the reserve association, 
shall elect three-fifths of the directors, while a ma- 
jority in stock interest shall elect two-fifths. 

The principal function of the local association is to 
exercise the authority given by the reserve associa- 
tion for the guarantees or application of the commer- 
cial paper of individual banks which may be offered 
to the district branches for rediscount. At the same 
time it is expected that the local association will re- 
quire from the bank making application for discount 
satisfactory security for the guaranty. Local associa- 
tions in serious emergencies are to guarantee the direct 
obligations of subscribing banks, with adequate se- 
curity. Local associations also may assume and exer- 
cise the powers and functions of a clearing house. 
They moreover are required to perform such services 
in facilitating domestic exchange as, in the opinion 
of the National Reserve Association, the public in- 
terests may require. 

* * 

The district or branch associations will possess the 
following functions: 

To hold the cash reserves and the balances of the 
banks of the district and exercise the power of redis- 
count, and the discounts for banks in their districts. 
They will be required to redeem on presentation, in 
gold or lawful money, the circulating notes of the 


. 


reserve association and distribute such notes to indi 
vidual banks on application; and they will be required 
to transfer balances, through branches of Jocal asso- 
ciations, to facilitate domestic exchanges between dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

There will be fifteen of the greater districts, cover- 
ing the entire country. There will be forty-six diree- 
tors in the National association. One of the directors 
in each branch must represent the agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial or other commercial interests of 
the district, and can not be an officer nor, while serv- 
ing, a director of a bank, trust company, insurance 
company or other financial institution. 

There are to be seven ex-officio members of the 
board of directors; namely, the governor of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, Who is to be chairman of 
the board; two deputy governors, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency. 

* * * 

The executive officers of the National Reserve As- 
sociation shall include a governor, two deputy gover- 
ners, and the Controller of the Currency. The Governor 
shall be selected by the President of the United States, 
and the deputy governors are to- be elected by the 
board of directors. Of an executive committee of nine 
members the governor and two deputy governors and 
the Controller of the Currency shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers. The board also shall elect from among the mem- 
bers a board of examination of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be ex-officio chairman. 

* * * 


The monetary commission assumes, with reasonable 
confidence, that this distribution of powers and control 
gives promise that the general interests of the coun- 
try, and of all communities, will be conserved, as well 
as the interests of the shareholders of the National 
Reserve Association, by the proposed form of organ- 
ization. Likewise, the provision that one-half of the 
directors elected by the branches shall fairly represent 
the agricultural, the commercial, the industrial and 
other interests, and shall not be connected with banks 
or other financial institutions, assures the infusion of 
representative business men into the governing board 
who will have every motive to act in the public inter- 
est. But it is probable that the debates over the bill 
that will take place in Congress, especially in this 
presidential election year, as well as political orators 
during the campaign, will try to make it appear that 
the present administration is trying to foist upon the 
people a measure that will throw too much financial 
power into the hands of the Government, with sinister 
intent to favor certain interests to the injury of the 
people. But this matter will be well thrashed out 
and ventilated in Congressional debates should the 
measure be allowed to come up for action before the 
presidential election. But in any event, if the Na- 
tional Reserve Association shall be legalized by act 
of Congress, and there shall be anything in it as a 
political advantage, it will be as available for one 
party as another. 

* * * 

The federation of banks under the national reserve 
proposition would be prohibited from doing a general 
banking business; it is strictly limited, its functions 
being clearly defined; namely, to hold the cash re- 
serves of the banks of the United States; it is granted 
the power to issue circulating notes under strict Gov- 
ernment reyulation, and through the maintenance of 
its own resources it is required to sustain the credit 
of the banks and the country under any circumstances. 

In times of panic or financial trouble of the emer- 
gent kind the reserve association would furnish to all 
banks, however isolated, an unfailing source of sup- 
port. It would not revolutionize but would afford the 
most effective agency for protection. 

* * * 


The commission’s report calls attention to the as- 
sumed defect in the present system of bank note issues 
as based on Government bond security, and declares 
that a change in the manner and character of issues 
must be made at an early date as a result of natural 
causes. Outstanding is .less than $200,000,000 of 
United States bonds, which have the circulation privi- 
lege attached, and not owned by the banks but held 
for circulation purposes. These bonds are largely of 
the class. which it would not be profitable for the 
banks to buy as a basis for circulation, and Congress 
at its last session inaugurated the policy of issuing 
bonds without the circulation privilege. Hence it must 
be evident that to meet the increasing demands of the 


.country for currency the adoption of some other basis 
‘for note issues is necessary. 


All outstanding notes of the reserve association must 
be covered by gold reserves, by United States bonds, 
or by commercial paper which must conform to the 
standard established by the bill presented to Con- 
gress. The association must maintain a reserve of not 
less than 50 per cent against all demand liabilities, 
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THE COAL TRADE 


It required phenomenal weather to lift the coal mar- 
ket out of its depths, or hollow of depression, but the 
phenomenal weather came and the market rose and 
floated on the tide thereof. The first ten days of Jan- 
uary certainly gave a good account of themselves from 
a coal man’s standpoint, for all over the country there 
were persistent zero temperatures. Coal dealers have 
been working overtime throughout the week and still 
have on their books many unfilled orders. For the 
household consumers had not been forehanded and 
many of them suffered inconveniences if not actual 
suffering. 

In the larger cities, where the large distributing 
agents have expansive storage plants, there has been 
in stock an ample supply of fuel for the current needs, 
however large these needs have been for the last week 
or two. But in the remoter districts, where the coal 
dealer depends mainly upon the arriving coal ear for 
his stock in trade, the long continued cold weather in- 
duced so great buying that supplies quickly became 
exhausted, and buying of additional cars became im- 
perative at once. It was fortunate that deep snows 
did not accompany the severe weather, else a coal 
famine throughout a wide area of western country 
would have been inevitable. Perhaps in no other re- 
spect are the people so improvident as in the safe- 
guarding of their fuel supplies against unusual 
weather. As it was, during the last week there has 
been mined an increased tonnage of coal, but trans- 
portation has been delayed considerably by the cold 
weather. Many locomotives ‘‘died’’ on every road, 
being in only a passable state of repair for moderate 
weather, and under zero temperatures unable to make 
enough steam to fulfill their intended purpose of trans- 
porting freight trains of normal size. Had conditions 
been made still more unfavorable by snow drifts on 
tracks, traffic on many roads would have been prac- 
tically suspended. 

The beginning of this period of cold weather found 
coal prices in almost all markets very weak. While 
some standard preparations were holding valiantly to 
circular prices, there were so-called competing coals 
above ground and unsold that were offered everywhere 
at prices that ranged from circular down to consider- 
ably below cost of production. It was the raggedest 
kind of a market. But as the stinging winds lingered, 
this cheap coal gradually melted away and the min- 
imum prices rose closer and closer to circular, which 
became firm at the beginning of this week. And the 
weather continuing severe early this week and demand 
becoming more clamorous from all parts of the West, 
the natural results followed. Previous circular began 
to climb. Franklin county lump rose from $1.75 to $2 
mines. Carterville, which two weeks previous had 
been anywhere from $1.10 to $1.50 mines, got above 
the $1.50 mark and many sales have been made this 
week at $1.75. And so throughout the list of western 
products. There has been an average advance in cir- 
cular of perhaps 25 cents a ton. 

Eastern domestic grades of bituminous coals are 
equally strong. It has been here, too, simply a re- 
versal of the supply and demand situation. West Vir- 
ginia splint, which has been heavy at $3.15, Chicago, 
sold this week freely at $3.40. Hocking, which two 
weeks ago was offered considerably below nominal 
circular, $1.50 mines, or $3.15, Chicago, no longer could 
be bought at a concession and premiums were common 
when car numbers could be furnished the buyer. Poca- 
hontas and New River lump and egg braced up in the 
most agile manner. 

Steam grades of coal have not improved to a cor- 
responding degree. By far the greater tonnage ap- 
plied to use under boilers is provided for under an- 
nual contracts and goes on day after day without spe- 
cial change. It is a settled groove proposition, miners, 
cars, trains, and all the accessories being adapted to 
the steady continuance of the trade, especially where 
mine run ¢oal is used. The supply of screenings and 
other grades of fine coals used in the steam trade has 
been somewhat increased in volume by the more active 
trade in the screened domestic grades, but the prices 
of these fine coals have hung about steady under the 
increased load, buying to some slight degree having 
been increased. Screenings are rather heavy in tone, 
but generous sales have been made during the last 
week on the basis of 60 cents mines for Illinois prod- 
uct, or about where the screenings have held for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Anthracite coal participated in the stimulated ac- 
tivity due to the cold weather. In regions close to 
mines or within ready access to the generous dock 
stocks, orders have been filled with comparatively 
slight delay. But in all-rail territory, where the coal 
has to come long distances in cars, there was incon- 
venience this week from a lack of anthracite among 
dealers. The consumers seem to have been more lax 
this season than usual and even the dealers were in 
some instances lulled into a sense of security by the 
previous heaviness of the market, so that when the 
call from their customers became numerous they had 
not the tonnage at hand to respond promptly and 
urgent orders began to fill the mail of the shippers, 
not to mention the long distance telephone calls and 
the telegrams which contributed to the bustle of the 
week’s trade. 

Last week therefore typified a weather market of 
unusual character. At Chicago the continuance of 
below zero temperatures exceeded all previous periods 
since the Weather Bureau was established 40 years 
ago. There is a difference in the condition at yards 











of dealers from that which existed just before the 
eold spell began. There is considerably less coal in 
the country and an early resumption or a continuance 
of the cold weather without intermission would doubt- 
less result in a coal famine over a wide area of the 
West. Even in the early event of the proverbial Jan- 
uary thaw days may elapse before the market relapses 
into its condition of heaviness, for shippers have many 
orders on their books. Whether a considerable number 
of these orders will be cancelled at the approach of 
mild weather or remain good will determine the char- 
acter of the market in the near future. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET. 


I GUESS ’D BETTER GO. 


When other fellows sat up nights 
I used to laugh most hearty then, 
Because they told us lumbermen 
To start to fighting for our rights. 
I didn’t care to mix in fights; 
I said these guys were crazy when 
They talked of catalogs again 
And fakes the public often bites. 














3ut soon I found I had to sell 
Good millwork at the price of trash, 
Because the book made such a flash 

The poorest millwork sounded well. 

The customer could plainly tell 
What my stuff looked like, doors or sash; 
But sent away his hard earned cash 

For stuff he couldn’t., Ain’t it—Well, 


I guess those guys who used to say 
The retail merchant was a chump 
To sit around just like a bump 

Upon a log from day to day, 

And watch his business fade away, 
Were all the live ones on the dump 
And that we ought to get a hump 

Upon ourselves while yet we may. 


I guess this year I’d better go 
To that convention just to see 
If there ain't something there for me 
A retail merchant ought to know. 
No doubt I'll get a hint or so 
Will help this whole community 
To fight this mail monopoly 
And start this town again to grow. 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 











PERHAPS A CYCLONE DID IT. 


A curious freak of nature came to light recently in 
a Washington cedar mill when a block of cedar cut 
from a large cedar tree was found to have embedded 
in it the limb of a hemlock tree, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The cedar block is 22 inches in diameter and 
the hemlock limb is 25 inches long, broken off on each 








HEMLOCK LIMB EMBEDDED IN CEDAR TREE. 


side of the log. The limb is 4. inches in diameter. 
How it happened is not known. The block is on view 
in the office of the Cascade Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., 
where it has been inspected by many curious people. 





A bulletin of the Census Bureau just issued shows 
that the total population of Nevada in 1910 was 81,875, 
as compared with 42,335 in 1900 and 47,355 in 1890. 
The urban population in 1890 was 16,024; in 1900 it 
was 7,195 and in 1910, 13,367. The rural population in 
1890 was 31,331; in 1900, 35,140 and in 1910, 68,508. 
The figures for the rural population and the total 
population in 1890 included 1,594 Indians, enumerated 
separately in later years. 


‘poses of 20,000,000,000 cubic feet. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


INTERPRETATION OF LIENS IN HAULING. 


The supreme court of Georgia holds that the act of that 
state approved December 16, 1901, being an act to create a 
lien in favor of persons hauling stock, logs or lumber, 
creates a lien against property of the kind specified in the 
act, in favor of anyone who hauls stock, logs or lumber 
with teams for another person, although the person claiming 
the lien may have employed laborers to do the actual 
physical work incident to the hauling, and may himself in 
person have performed none, or only a portion of the work.— 
Bruton & Wade vs. Besley, 69 S. E. 561. 











TITLE TO CONDITIONALLY SOLD PLANING MILL 
MACHINERY. 


The supreme court of Oregon says that the rule that 
whatever is affixed to the soil becomes a part of the realty 
has been much relaxed in accordance with trade and 
modern business requirements. In many instances the 
personal quality of the chattel is retained, even though 
there is an appreciable annexation. Whether it shall 
remain a chattel after it is affixed to the realty depends 
upon three conditions: annexation, real or constructive, 
adaptability to the use or purpose of the realty to which 
it is attached, and the intention of the parties making the 
annexation to make it a permanent accession to the free- 
hold. As between the vendor and purchaser of such 
personalty, it may, by agreement, be made to retain its 
personal character, even though affixed to the realty in a 
manner in which it can be removed without injury to the 
building. Wherefore, it is held in this case that as be- 
tween a planing mill company and the vendors to it of 
molders, a surfacer, matcher, mortiser, planer etc., the 
title to the property remained in the vendors until full 
payment of the purchase price, when sold under agree- 
ments that it should so remain until fully paid for. But. 
when the chattel is affixed to the realty, the situation is 
changed as to the rights of a purchaser or an incum- 
brancer without notice of the terms of the agreement, 
though a prior mortgage on the real estate would not 
hold the machinery above stated even if the conditional 
sales contracts were not recorded.—Blanchard vs. Eureka 
Planing Mill Company, 113 Pac. 55. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Looking for a Model Yard. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you please inform me what you consider the best ex- 
ample within your knowledge of a thoroughly equipped, up- 
to-date lumberyard, one which embraces the most practical 
conveniences for handling and stacking lumber, kiln drying 
and storing of seasoned stuff, and particularly provision for 
protection against fire? If you know of such lumberyard 
located upon navigable waters where there are also con- 
veniences for shipping, it would be of that much more ad- 
vantage in our particular inquiries. 

GEN. H. M. CHITTENDEN, President, 
Board of Commissioners, Port of Seattle. 

[Doubtless the yards of many of our readers come up 
to the specifications laid down by the correspondent, and 
they are prepared to submit descriptions of them. For 
the benefit of this inquirer and other readers the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will welcome communications from such 
concerns for publication in an early issue—EpITors.] 

















Consumption of Wood in Manufacture of Pulp. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN., Jan. 9.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: As a subscriber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I would 
like to ask you a question, and so enclose a stamped envelope 
for information in regard to the amount of timber consumed 
in the manufacture of pulp in this country as compared to 
the amount consumed for other purposes. If you can 
answer without taking too much of your valuable time you 
will greatly oblige, WILLIAM KANE. 

[According to the latest available figures the total con- 
sumption of wood in the manufacture of pulp in the 
United States is about 400,000,000 ecubie feet, as com- 
pared with the total consumption of wood for all pur- 
The total value of 
all forest products consumed annually is $1,280,000,000, 
and of the part used for pulp, $20,000,000 or about 1.5 
percent.— EpITors. } 





Manufacture of Excelsior. 


NEw York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I would appreciate any information you can send me, 
relative to the excelsior industry; source of raw material, 
markets, size of industry, largest distributing center, ete. 
Is the use of excelsior increasing or decreasing? Are there 
any publications containing data relative to the market? 

WALTER K. WILDES. 

[The manufacture of excelsior may be said to follow 
in the trail of the lumber industry proper. Throughout 
Wisconsin and along the Mississippi river a number of 
excelsior mills are operating in a small way, either in- 
dependently or in connection with other small plants, 
such as rotary veneer and cooperage plants. Basswood is 
used chiefly for the manufacture of excelsior, and the 
plants often collect their logs from distances of five to 
thirty or forty miles. These excelsior mills find their 
market in the large cities, excelsior being used extensively 
for packing and for cheap mattresses and upholstering. 
The market for excelsior the last year or two has been 
reported very satisfactory. The business is so small as 
compared with the lumber industry proper that it has 
been free from the deterrent influences that have affected 
the lumber trade generally.—EbITORS. | 
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ONE PRICE ONLY. 


A person investigating the mail order situation finds himself 
more and more impressed by the methods of the catalog houses. One 


feature, that may be termed precision in details, is particularly strik- case. 


ing. No part of the business is considered so small or unimportant 
that it is not governed by strict rules and regulations. In this way 
the organization is business from top to bottom. This includes its 


When the patrons of a store find that the price of an article in it is the 
same to anyone they incline to feel greater faith in its value. 

While in Bismarck, N. Dak., recently, the writer saw two phases 
of this question forcefully illustrated and, as it happened, in the same 


The writer was in the store of a clothier talking with him of the 
mail order tendency when a man entered seeking an overcoat. 
After finding a garment he liked the man began to press for a 


dealings with its customers and tends to create a respect for itself 
among them. People naturally have more confidence in a concern 
which, it is apparent, is being conducted on business principles. 

One important way in which this preciseness manifests itself is in 
the matter of prices. For every article, however great or small, there 
is one set price. Of course the catalog house insists that it is a low 
one in every case, but whether this be true or not the fact remains 
that it is the only one at which the article can be bought. No special 


cheaper price and the merchant, evidently believing it his only chance 
to make the sale, named a lower figure. The result was just opposite 
to what he expected. If the customer had been lukewarm before he 
was now absolutely cold. The upshot of the thing was he left without 
buying the coat. 

An hour later the writer was in another clothing store talking 
with the proprietor when in walked the man still seeking an overcoat. 
When he had found one he liked he repeated the tactics he had used 


reduction will be made to the individual. 

The chief claim of the mail order interests 
is that they are selling goods at exceedingly 
low prices, trading on the narrowest kind of 
margins. Their unvarying adherence to 
fixed prices has wrought mightly to lead the 
public to believe in this claim. 

In effect the catalog firm says: 

“We have made this price so low that we 
can not afford to take one cent off of it for 
anyone.” 


Hints for the Local Retailer. 


And there is the point for the local mer- 
chant. In the matter of prices he should take 
the same unequivocal stand. “Bargaining” 
or “jewing” as a general recognized custom 
has passed, but the spirit of it still exists and 
there is considerable of it done. 


[From the Mayville (N. Dak.) Tribune.] 


UNITED STATES MAIL (ORDER) BAG 


! Once upon a time in the land of Uncle Sam 
a colony of people organized themselves into a 
Town. The Town grew and waxed fat upon 
the produce of the Land roundabout, and the 
people dwelt happily under their own Vines and 
Fig Trees, and the Tradesmen built Emporiums 
of Merchandise, and all was well. More people 
joined the Colony from year to year watil the 
Town was a place of Population and Presperity. 
But the time came when into the midst of the 
Town crawled a Serpent of Discord, yciept the 
Mail Order Catalogue, which whispered into the 
ears of the people a Siren Song of Big Bargains, 
the same being a Fable and a Fake. ‘Thereat 
the people thought they saw a Good Thing, and 
they Dit. In the course of events the merchants 
closed their doors and removed to other Towns 


at the other store, trying to get the dealer to 
make him a lower price. This merchant had 
ideas on the subject different from those of 
his competitor. 

“That is my regular price on that gar- 
ment,” he explained, “and I won’t vary it.” 

Finally the man said that if the dealer 
would knock one dollar off the price he 
would take the coat. But the latter stood 
firm. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but I can’t see my way 
clear to do it. In the conduct of my business 
I make a great deal of the point that I have 
fair, fixed prices on everything. From my 
viewpoint that coat is worth all I ask for it.” 


Confidence Begets Confidence. 


For the first time during the deal the cus- 
tomer allowed a satisfied expression to show 





Never was a more mistaken policy resorted 


In it he confesses his dishonesty and his 
avarice, showing that he was trying for too 


wherein as yet the Mail Order Serpent had not 
to by a merchant. ¥ entered. Large Hollyhocks grew up before the 
! closed doors, and Grass grew in the streets, 
whercof the Cows ate bountifully. It was fun 
for the Cows, but death to the Town. 


on his face. Reaching for his pocketbook he 
said: 

“T’ll take the coat at your price. I was 
just trying you. If you had not had suffi- 





great a profit, larger at least than the one he 
is willing to accept. 

Where a dealer allows of “jewing” he does 
so believing that it is getting him trade that 
he would otherwise lose. Perhaps this is 
true of the moment, though that is doubtful. 
Most certainly it will not hold good as regards future business. Only 
such methods as inspire confidence will create an enduring, increasing 
patronage. 

So far as the immediate effect is concerned it is very probable 
the amount of the trade repelled exceeds that gained. In many cases 
when a merchant offers to take less for an article than he at first 
asked the effect is to arouse a general distrust on the part of the 
would-be purchaser. Instead of being convinced of the lowness of 
the newer figure given him he feels that since the first was too high 
there is a likelihood that the same is true of this one. In other words 
the dealer, by his step, has destroyed the customer’s confidence in his 
prices. In such a case quality suffers. also, the prospective buyer very 
naturally reaching the conclusion that it is inferior. 


The Only Way. 


One of the most important tasks confronting the merchant who 
would be successful in his business is to win the confidence of the 
public in his prices. Of course if they are low this will be all the more 
easily done, but in any case the only way it can be accomplished is by 
establishing and maintaining a price standard. 

Confidence in prices includes, or leads to, confidence in quality. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE-THIRD OF A COLUMN 
OF THE TRIBUNE, THE REST OF WHICH WAS DE- 
VOTED TO THE MAIL ORDER EVIL. 


cient confidence in your own price to main- 
tain it I would have had no confidence in 
you, your prices or your goods.” 

As soon.as the man was gone the writer 
told the proprietor of the incident at the oth- 
er store. 

“Which I think proves the general soundness of the policy fol- 
lowed by me,” said the merchant. “Of course, it won’t always work 
out as it did in this case. Sometimes the immediate sale will be lost, 
but it undoubtedly creates a better impression, and, I believe, will 
give the merchant a better chance at that very person’s permanent 
patronage.” 

Precision in small things—just how important this may be was 
evidenced by a case in another North Dakota town. There one of 
the storekeepers in an effort to stimulate cash buying incorporated 
in his business a system whereby customers paying cash were entitled 
to tickets calling for rebates of a certain per cent. The plan worked 
well and the merchant, had he been wise, would have carried it out 


faithfully, but this he did not do. While he still advertised the fea- 


ture, he fell into the habit of omitting to give the checks unless the 
customer made a specific demand for them. And in such cases he 
made his displeasure very evident. It was such a small matter, he 
contended. He had grasped its advertising value readily enough, but 
failed to realize the necessity for executing it faithfully. 

The result was a general feeling of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the public and the loss of considerable trade, for all of which the 
merchant blamed “that fool discount scheme.” The idea was funda- 
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STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS INDUCES CONFIDENCE 


mentally sound. The trouble had come from his failure to use pre- 
cision in applying it. : 


Credit and Mail Order Competition. 


Among other things the retail merchant must realize that there 
is a marked distinction between liberal business methods and laxness. 
Especially is this true as regards the giving of credit. Credit has al- 
ways been a regular feature of commercial endeavor and probably al- 
ways will be, though there are those who profess to believe it possible 
to eliminate it from the scheme of things. However, the real danger 
lies not in the custom itself but in the abuse of it. 

Credit giving is a decided science. Handled in the right manner 
it contributes materially to the success of a business, while on the 
other hand it may prove the means of wrecking it. 

No dealer owes it to a customer to extend him accommodation 
beyond the point of sound business, and most certainly he owes it to 
himself to observe this limitation. 

The incentive to reckless credit giving is the belief that a greater 
trade for the future is being thus built up. This is questionable. On 
the other hand, custom gained under such circumstances is very apt 
to turn out undesirable. 

A man, if he be honest, will think no less of a merchant for ob- 
serving certain limits in extending him credit. Such a course will, in- 
stead, impress him favorably as an indication of the latter’s business 
sagacity and ability. 


A Lesson in Unlimited Credit. 


The merchants of North Dakota, generally, at the present time 
are groaning under the burden of a stupendous amount of outstand- 
ing accounts, far in excess of what might be considered normal. 

Naturally, unfavorable crop conditions contributed to this result, 
but in a large degree it is due to the practice on the part of the dealers 
of allowing unlimited credit to the buying public. 

With the average dealer there seems to have been no limit. Any- 
one who asked credit was accommodated. Nor did the merchant let 
it rest with supplying just what was needed. He boomed this trade, 
urging all sorts of goods on the buyer. 

The amount of merchandise thus put out was immense, and on 
paper the dealer had made a handsome profit, but in fact he has for 
the most part received neither profit nor principal. He had counted 
on forthcoming crops, and had these materialized the situation would 
perhaps have worked out in a fairly satisfactory way. It had done 
so in other times. But this time the crops were short and the dealer 
suffers. 


A Mistaken Idea. 


No small number of local dealers consider themselves forced to 
credit methods of exceptional latitude by the mail order competition. 


They have the idea they strengthen themselves in the fight by such a 
course. Their theory is that they bind their patrons more closely. 
Investigation does not bear them out in this. As a general thing a 
man does not feel himself any more obligated to give his future trade 
to a merchant because the latter has trusted him. Credit is an ac- 
commodation that speedily comes to be considered a matter of course 
by the recipient. Just so long as he needs it will he value it, then, 
with money in hand, he will cast about seeking better opportunities 
to buy, feeling, very likely, that he has been made to pay heavily 
for the credit. 

This is a fact conceded by many dealers. 

“He bought of me as long as he had to have it charged, but when 
he got money he sent away to a mail order house,” is a remark one 
hears often in talking with them. 

It proves beyond doubt that loose credit fails of its aim. It is 
but natural that a practice that transgresses the limits of sound busi- 
ness will fail to produce any benefit. However impressive the scheme 
may be in theory, the result is inevitable. 

Only such methods as at bottom rest on firm principles will give 
prosperity to business. 


Lesson is a Hard One. 


North Dakota has been given its lesson by the great teacher, Ex- 
perience. It is a hard one and one that will require much time for its 
complete assimilation. However, it would seem that the process is 
well under way, to judge by the talk of the merchants. Many of them 
see the error of their course and admit it. These in the conduct of 
their business in the future will no doubt set a valuable example for 
the others. 

But there are those among the dealers who look at the thing from 
a gambler’s viewpoint. To such as consider it in this unscientific way 
the present situation carries no lesson. : 

Said one of these, a man owning a crossroads store a few miles 
out from Jamestown: 

“With me it’s a gambling proposition. My system amounts to 
my betting the crops will turn out well. I push out all the goods I 
possibly can, then if the crops are good I stand to get my money, in- 
cluding a handsome profit. If they fail I have to carry the accounts. 
I take the chance, believing that in the long run I will win.” 

Many others must have the same idea though they do not realize 
it so plainly as this man, 

It is a novel view, but one that will hardly commend itself to an 
intelligent business man. . 


Special Sales. 


Are special sales in which merchandise is sold at way-down fig- 
ures a good thing? : 

D. J. Hogan, one of the lumber magnates at Gackle, N. D., 
doubts if they are. He explained: 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN December 22, 1911. 


Arcricarn Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


We have just read your circular letter of December 19, and wish to compliment 
you upon your plan of holping the local newspaper men to get business from the lumbering 
firms. We believe that the most valuable feature of our plan is that which aims to get 
the manufacturers into the habit of advertising new products and thus getting them more 
quickly into general use. We feel that an immense amount of educational work must be 
done, and done continually, to keep the people progressing as they should. 

We are especially interested in the development of the twenty counties along 
the west side of the state of Michigan. It is our ambition to make this region the most 
prosperous section of the middle west. We believe that with our advantage in the way 
of climate,our fertile soil and our nearness to the great consuming markets, that we can 
"make good" upon the above mentioned ambition, provided we use a sufficient amount of 


brain matter. 


We appreciate your point of view, and with considerable frequency call the 


The furtherance of the Hor 1, Agr al, sales. 
Industrial, and General Interests of a fertile 
region that is rapidly coming into its own. 


“A short time ago one of the general 
merchandise stores here inaugurated big 
Prices were cut to pieces. Some 
of the other firms handling the same lines, 
not to be outdone, joined in with similar 
sales. It seemed that a veritable carnival 
of selling was in prospect, but it did not 
work out so. There was an unexpected 
result. Comparing the low prices offered, 
which they refused to believe were less 
than cost, despite the reiterated claims of 
the dealers to that effect, with those charged 
them at other times, the people reached the 
conclusion that they had been made to pay 
exorbitant prices and felt a loss of confi- 
dence in the merchants concerned in the 
sale. 

“It will be a long time before the in- 
jurious effect will be entirelv overcome. 

“That is why I say I doubt the wisdom 
of such methods.” 

In Grand Forks there is a clothing 
house that has a regular annual event that 
it calls a “quarter-off sale,” during which 
a discount of 25 per cent is given on the 
prices of all articles. A dealer in another 
; line, in talking with the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the sale, 


AIM AND OBJECT: 





attention of our newspaper men to the work you are doing and urge them, when we believe said: 


that such urging can be profitably exerted, to take advantage of your various propo- 


sitions. 
Respectfully yours, 


= a = 


WESTERN MICHIGAN DEVELOPMENT BURFAU. 


Assistant Secretary. 


“T don’t believe it good policy. The 
public won’t believe that they are selling 
their goods below cost. It reasons that if 
the clothiers can throw off 25 per cent then 
they have simply been charging 25 per cent 
too much for their goods. My idea has 
been always to hold to a regular standard 
of prices.” 
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OF BUYERS AND PROMOTES HOME TRADING. 


THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


Fareo, N. Dak., Jan. 8.—The Fargo Commercial Club 
is noteworthy for thoroughness in its scheme of organ- 
ization. It has gone beyond the ordinary plan of mem- 
bership and evolved a system so comprehensive it includes 
practically every business man in the city. 

Each line of trade has been organized and sustains 
an association of its own. Each association delegates 
one of its members to the commercial club, and these 
men collectively constitute the board of directors of that 
body. 

At the present there are twenty organizations thus 
affiliating with the commercial club. They are: 

Real Estate Board, with 50 members; Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, 52 members; Town Criers (advertising 
men), 80; Jobbers’ Union, 50; Bar Association, 40; Credit 
Men’s Association, 40; Clearing House, 6; Automobile Own- 
ers’ Club, 100; Cass County Medical Society, 55; Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, 21; Agriculturists (city owners of 





Cc. P. STINE, FARGO, N. DAK. ; 
Secretary Fargo Commercial Club. 


tarm lands), 50; Laundrymen’s Association, 6; Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 68; Lumbermen’s Association, 11; Retail- 
ers’ Association, 100; Hotel and Restaurant Association, 40; 
Traveling Men, 500; Automobile Dealers’ Association, 12, 
and the Associated Charities. 

Thus for support ana encouragement in its work the 
commercial club is not limited to its own membership, 
but has that of the thousand or more men embraced in 
the foregoing associations. 

The work of organizing the insurance men is now under 

way. : 
In going through the list one notices that even the 
professions are included. It is said for them that the 
doctors and lawyers enter into the spirit of the club and 
make most useful members. 

It has been found that this scheme of affiliation pro- 
motes the desire for membership in the commercial club. 

With a special campaign for members finished a short 
time back the club now has 560 names on its roll. 

In its work it covers all phases of commercial and 
civie activities. Any matter arising within the scope of 
one of the associations is carried up to the higher body 
and given due attention by it. There is a regular system 
of budgets for charity work, conventions, advertising 
features ete. 

The club is now working for an auditorium, that Fargo 
may be better equipped to handle conventions. 

C. P. Stine, for 12 years secretary of the St. Paul 
Commercial Club, has taken office as secretary and al- 
ready has much work under way. His first care seems 
to be to gain the individual interest and friendship of 
the members, and thus be assured of their whole-hearted 
support. 


ORGANIZATION IS BRINGING SUCCESS. 


There was a time when North Dakotans did not know 
their State so well as they now do, and when they did 
not think so well of it as it deserved. There was a time 
when sectional strife and jealousies occupied much time 
that should have been spent in planning greatness for the 
whole State, rather than in fruitless and destructive 
bickering. That time is past and from now on broader 
lines will be followed by those who have the interest of 
this great State at heart. Organization and study have 
brought this new and most desirable condition. 

‘¢United we stand, divided we fall’’ is as true of a 
state as it is of a nation, and when the citizens of a 
state organize and codperate for the good of the whole, 
the best results must follow. In Nortk Dakota during 
the year just ended organizations have been perfected 
and enlarged that have already done much for the State 
and that will undoubtedly mean much to her future. 
Five district organizations have .been formed that are 
busily and harmoniously engaged in promoting their dif- 
ferent sections, a general publicity bureau is at work, 
and all over the State the counties and towns and cities 
have been forming new organizations and enlarging old 
ones, and all are working for the proper growth and 
development of their respective communities. All of 
these organizations are glad to assist the State depart- 
ment in any way that they can and to work for North 
Dakota. 





In addition to the movements inside the State, North 
Dakota has taken membership and active part in the 
Northwestern Development League activities, which or- 
ganization includes the seven northwestern States and 
Alaska in its membership. 

All of these activities have tended to bring closer to- 
gether the different parts of the State, and have 
brought about more cordial relationships and_ better 
understanding between citizens of the different sections 
and an inclination to forget past differences and work 
together for the good of all. The knowledge that no par- 
ticular section can benefit at the expense of another, and 
that permanent growth of the whole will come through 
united action, has come to people. 

Confidence in North Dakota and her future is in the 
air. We believe in her, and our confidence spreads.— 
cig Dakota Development League, Grand Forks, N. 

ak. 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum.] 

From every portion of the State of North Dakota 
comes indications that the people are waking up. They 
realize what a great heritage they have here, what won- 
derful opportunities are at hand if only availed of. 
There has been a period of readjustment, which is al 
ways disagreeable. The outlook now is rosy. Soil con- 
ditions are good. The financial situation is improving. 
An effort should be made to assist those who have more 
financial troubles than their share, instead of forcing 
them to give up their efforts. Help each other, putting 
in force the holiday spirit, and keep it in mind the year 
through—instead of for one day only. 

There will be greater diversity of product in North 
Dakota this coming year. There will be better farming. 
There will be fresher stocks of goods on display, and an 
effort made to head off the large amount of money sent 
out of the state to mail order houses. The banker and 
the professional man can codperate with the merchant 
and the farmer. The preacher can even gain additional 
support by advocating better farming and improved local 
conditions in the various towns and cities. He will thus 
gain the confidence of the people and make his chosen 
work of soul saving all the more effective. 

Such codperation will encourage the man now here— 
will keep all the desirable ones satisfied, as North Da- 
kota is without a parallel in the galaxy of grand States. 
Tt will also have the effect of bringing in a large num- 
ber of the most desirable new settlers, and making them 
happy and contented here, so they in turn will bring in 
their friends. Work together, North Dakotans. You 
have the opportunity, if you will only avail yourselves 
of it, and now is the accepted time. . 





Tested Material 
For Home Building 


appeals to the conservative man 
because it offers a tangible basis 
upon which to reckon. Take 
lumber for instance, and you can 
see evidence on all sides where 
houses that were built of wood 
have outlasted a generation and 
are today (if they have been given 
the proper care) as good as new.* 
Wood has stood the test and can 
be utilized today as economically 
as any other material, considered 
from all points — appearance, 
durability and healthfulness. In 
its use you have precedence to go 
by. What others have done with 
it you can do, and the lumber we 
handle these days is the product 
of the best ‘‘quality” mills in the 
United States. It’s a pleasure to 
show it as well as to talk its vari- 
ous uses, and we’re at your serv- 
ice from 6 to 7 daily. Come in. 








“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 
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PRACTICAL MOVE FOR BETTER FARMING. 


Fargo, N. Dax., Jan. 8.—Thomas P. Cooper, chosen 
secretary of the Better Farming Association of North 
Dakota, this being the new name for the ‘‘$100 an Acre 
Club,’’ has occupied offices in Fargo and is busy shaping 
things up so that the work may start as soon as spring 
opens. 

This is the movement to which big business men in 
the Twin Cities guaranteed for three years an annual 
contribution of $50,000 to $60,000. Among the directors 
are A. R. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., and P. L. 
Howe, of the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Co. 

Said Mr. Cooper of the association’s aim: 

We want to bring about diversifying of crops on a scien- 
tific basis, by actual demonstration and cooperation to show 
the farmers the different things they can raise and the 
methods calculated to get the best results. Where a farmer 
agrees to place a part of his land under our supervision we 





THOMAS P. COOPER, FARGO, N. DAK., 
Sec’y Better Farming Ass’n of North Dakota. 


send in men to cooperate with him in working it. We 
decide the crop or crops to be grown on it and our methods 
must obtain throughout, from the selection of seed to the 
harvesting. Whatever is produced goes to the owner of the 
land, of course. Neither is there any charge for our serv- 
ices. This is simply a look ahead. Farming in North 
Dakota needs to be revolutionized to insure a more stable 
prosperity. The sooner this is accomplished the better it 
will be for all concerned, including all interests having 
business in this territory. 





HELPING THE MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 


ArtHurR, N. Dak., Jan. 8.— That local merchants, 
whenever they attempt to extort exorbitant profits from 
the public, simply drive trade away was demonstrated 
in a notable way here recently. 

The general merchants in this small town had boosted 
the price of flour to $3 and, not content with the profit 
afforded them by this figure, sent it on up to $3.25. 
Among others hit by the high price were some of the 
stockholders in the Farmers’ Elevator Co. After a time 
an inspiration came to these and they proposed that 
the elevator company go into the business of retailing 
flour. The board of directors approved of the plan and 
a carload was bought. It was found that it could be 
sold for $2.65 and still pay a good profit. 

Needless to say the high price of the general mer- 
chants soon came tumbling. 

This shows how many retail dealers by their short- 
sighted, greedy policy literally drive trade to the mail 
order houses. In this particular instance the orders for 
flour would no doubt have gone to out-of-town concerns 
but for. the intervention of the elevator company. 

The measures followed by them in the item of flour 
is typical of the general policy of the Arthur merchants. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the town has gained 
considerable. note as a patron of mail order houses. 
With all other considerations aside the people feel 
themselves literally forced to send away. 





WHO WANTS PARCELS POST? 
{From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader]. 


Much diligence is being displayed now in certain quar- 
ters to show that the big mail order houses are in fact 
opposed to the parcels post, and that they pretend to 
favor it, in order to keep the system from being estab- 
lished. Some one is playing a very sharp game, but we 
really doubt whether he will be able to put it over. Any 
one with half an eye can see that if a mail order house 
in Chicago can ship a package by mail to any address 
in the United States for the same postage that is re- 
quired for a distance of a few miles, the mail order busi- 
ness of the big department stores would get a big boom. 
It is this consideration which has always heretofore de- 
feated the parcels post. Now the effort is being made 
to show that in reality the big mail order houses do not 
want a parcels post and that if one is installed it will 
almost put them out of business. So far as this news- 
paper is concerned, we would bid the special interest 
exploiters in Chicago to tell it to the marines. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Satisfactory Grouping of Lineyards—A Yard Stock on the Bargain Counter—What a Pocket 





Planing Mill Can Do to Keep 


a Stock Well Balanced—A Few Paragraphs Around Putty. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LINEYARDS. 


With tew of us are business conditions to our liking. 
It would be like hunting for a pin in a clover field to 
meet a lumberman who did not want more custom- 
ers, and did not wish that some of the customers 
he already had were more prompt pay. There is 
always some kind of a bug in the soup. Even paradi- 
siacal conditions would not be to our liking, as the dis- 
position to kick was born in us, and we have ten- 
derly nursed it all our lives. We began to kick the 
moment our mothers took us in their arms, and we 
will keep it up until we can kick no more. 

In common with the rest of us I expect there is not 
a lineyard proprietor who is entirely satisfied with 
the location of his vards, else they would not be sell- 
ing constantly at undesirable points and buying at 
others. And come to look at it rightly, it is well they 
are not satisfied. Dissatisfaction is a good symptom 
in any of us. If we were content with things as they 
are we should not reach out for those which are 
better. Dissatisfaction and improvement go hand 
in hand. 

A glance over the field would convince any of us 
that it would be impossible to locate a line of yards 
that would more than half fill the bill, as pictured in 
the mind of the man who paid the freight. Now, if 
you wanted to establish a line of, say, 20 yards, how 
would you go about it? First of all it would ke your 
desire to avoid dead towns. You would want to be at 
good trading points, in towns that were surrounded 
by a good agricultural country, or that were having 
an industrial growth, and on visiting such towns it 
would be more than a hundred to one that there would 
be no scarcity of yards. I never have heard a retail 
lumberman confess that there was a scarcity of yards 
in his town, and never expect to. There is always a 
surplus, to hear the lumberman tell it. If there are 
four yards, it is thought that three would be suffi 
cient; if three, two would come nearer meeting the 
requirements, and it is common to hear dealers in a 
2-yard town say that it is just a good l-vard town. 
Take us all in all, we are selfish and greedy mortals 
and want all that is coming our way, and then some. 

You might play the moral highwayman, as before 
now lineyard proprietors have been known to do, by 
putting in a yard and saving to your competitors that 
if the trade you wanted did not come to you, you 
would rush them off their feet, but if I were your 
adviser in the matter I should say, don’t. There are 
plenty of individual dealers who will not stand the 
rushing act worth a cent, and this same act has cost 
lineyard men, as well as those they attempted to 
force, thousands and thousands of dollars. So, if vou 
wanted to go at it decently, what would vou do? 


Good Yards Hard to Buy. 


Very likely you would buy yards, and if you bought 
a yard you would want to buy a good one. There 
are yards and yards which could be bought before 
sundown tomorrow, but they are not the yards you 
would covet. You would want to buy a good one, as 
vou would want to buy a good horse, a good auto- 
mobile, or a good house in which to live. Good 
horses, automobiles and houses are for sale by the 
thousands, but which are for sale are 
searece. I know dealers who have been beating about 
the bush for more months than there are in’a year, 
in an attempt to get a small bunch of vards, and they 
have not succeeded. If an individual dealer has a 
desirable yard in the territory of a linevard concern, 
and it is located to please the lineyard proprietor, all 
he has to do to sell is te snap his finger to let it be 
known that he is in the market, and it will be gob- 
bled up with as much avidity as children will reach 
for candy. An individual dealer has told me that he 
has been annoyed by so many solicitations from line 
vard men to buy his yard. I can hardly understand 
why he should feel annoyed, as I should suppose he 
would ke pleased to know he had property that is so 
salable, and surely when he receives an application 
to sell it would not require the time of a half-dozen 
ticks of the clock to chuck it into the waste basket. 

Ordinarily the condensation of yards is the desire 
of the linevard proprietors. As a rule they do not 
want their vards scattered all over creation, vet there 
are exceptions to this. TI have been told by lineyard 
proprietors that this wide distribution of yards is 
precisely what they do want. Good erops create pros 
perity, and these linevard men have an eve on. the 
crops. They say that in their territory crops are not 
universally good; one vear they may he best in the 
wet sections, another vear in the dry sections; conse 
quently a portion of the vards are bound to eateh the 
good crop impetus. This is on the principle that some 
people do not believe in putting all their eggs in one 
basket. Mark Twain said put them all in one basket 
and then watch the basket, but Twain was a better 
humorist. than philosopher. Had he operated a line 
of yards in the semiarid regions of western Nebraska 
or Kansas, in northwestern Iowa, or in either of the 
Dakotas, and put all his eggs in one basket, he might 
have discovered that while he was watching the 
basket the eggs had spoiled. 


good va rds 





I should say that a few lineyard proprietors with 
whom I am acquainted have a cinch in the location 
of their yards. They are in a good agricultural coun- 
try where a failure of crops has not been known, and 
the yards are grouped. Every lineyard man is pleased 
to own what may be ealled ‘‘hold-the-fort’’ yards; 
that is, yards which, as kind of pickets, stand guard 
over others. With this arrangement the yards are 
easily visited, and, if there is a central warehouse, 
material can be quickly shipped to any point. A lum- 
berman whose yards are located in this way says it 
lessens his investment, as any item that may be 
needed at one yard may be obtained within a few 
hours from another. 

There are lineyards which are located 250 miles 
apart, a condition that would not be to the taste of 
all. There has been a growing disposition to more 
closely group the yards. A Chicago company that has 
yards in Illinois and Ohio would dispose of its Ohio 
yards, if it could do so to advantage. Another Chi- 
cago company that operates a long line that originally 
reached over into Indiana has disposed of its Indiana 
yards, and is now operating exclusively in Illinois. A 
lineyard manager, with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
has complained that a portion of his yards are ‘‘ out 
of touch.’’ Most men, no matter in what line they 
were engaged, would hold to the opinion that they 
could best manage a business when it is right under 
their thumb. 


UNUSUAL DISPOSITION OF RETAIL STOCK. 


The C. A. Dunham Lumber Co., with yards in both 
of the Kansas Cities (Missouri and Kansas), owing to 
the sale of a part of the ground on which the yard 
in the Missouri Kansas City is located to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, is closing out its stock 








am proud to associate with such a class of men.” 


in an unusual way; namely, by putting it on the bar- 
gain counter. The company advertises that it is sell- 
ing lumber at the same price it paid the sawmill, and 
sash, doors, roofing, ete., at greatly reduced prices. 

This is the first time I have known of this being 
done to close out a retail stock. It would hardly be 
lone in a small town, as ordinarily a stock under these 
conditions would be absorbed by the other dealers to 
prevent an unsettling of the market. Generally, also, 
the dealers of a smaller town would be so mighty 
glad to get rid of a competitor that they would jump 
at the chance of taking over his stock. In a city of 
the size of Kansas City, however, it is different. The 
stock of a single yard sold at cut prices would cause 
so little of a riffle that the other dealers would not 
consider buying it. 

In many a town, with no pretext of closing out a 
yard, material is sold at so nearly cost prices that 
there is no fun in it, notwithstanding the dealers must 
think there is, else they would not do it. When the 
sales of a dealer for 1911 were $42,000, approximately, 
with a net profit of less than $700, as I was told by 
the dealer was the case, he might about as well go 
the whole hog and throw the $700 overboard. It 
isn’t much of a business of $42,000 that doesn’t pay 
«u net profit of 10 per cent, in which case the net 
profits of this dealer should have been $4,200, and 
evidently it is more satisfactory to throw away the 
difference between these two amounts—$3,500—than it 
is to chew a neighhor’s ear. This bulldog, ear-chew 
ing act has cost the dealers of the country a mint 
of money, and some of them ought to feel ashamed 
of the exhibition of the spirit that led up to it. The 
Dunham company, disposing of its stock at the prices 
advertised because it must vacate its vard, as com- 
pared with others who are settled down permanently 
in business, who should have an eye out for their 
reputation as merchants, a desire to educate their 
children and lay by something for old age, vet who 
slash prices to the quick, should be pietured with 
Wings. 

Here is an opening to say an extra good word for 
the retail lumberman. You have undoubtedly known 
clothing men, jewelry men, and possibly merchants in 
other lines, to advertise that they were going out 
of business; that on this account they would sell 


goods cheap and, having cleaned out their old stock, 
or obtained an amount of money to tide them over 
a rough place, go right on with their business as 
before. You never knew of a retail lumberman to 
resort to such trickery as that and flimflam the public. 
I am proud every day to associate with such a class 
of men. I couldn’t name but two prominent defects 
in them, and if there is only that number they are 
pretty clear stuff. Don’t understand me that these 
defects are found in all of them; they are in only 
a small number of them, whom I should enjoy seeing 
scrape some of the barnacles off their backs and 
become merchants right up to the last minute. There 
are others whom I should enjoy seeing pitch their 
greed on the junk heap and treat their competitors 
by the standard that is measured by the Golden Rule. 
{ should like to live to see the retail lumbermen the 
finest class of business men on earth, and this they 
might become if every man of them would say, ‘‘It 
shall be done,’’? and set about to do it. The character 
of their business is a splendid foundation on which 
to build. 


Effectiveness of the Pocket Planing Mill. 

Glen Wood, foreman of the Dunham yard, is an 
advocate of the pocket planing mill, and as he has 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with its 
merits in two yards, that of the Overland Park Lum- 
ber Co., at Overland Park, Kan., owned by the Hodges 
Bros., of Olathe, Kan., and later of the Dunham yard, 
in Kansas City, he certainly knows more about its 
advantages than do the dealers who have had no 
experience with it. 

Last fall a dealer remarked that he wanted no 
machinery around a yard of his, and during the time 
[ was sitting in his office I heard him say, in answer 
to a ’phone inquiry, that he had no 2 x 2, and no 
doubt the order went elsewhere. I trust you see the 
connection. Perhaps in former days he had had to 
do with a full-fledged planing mill that hangs like a 
millstone around the necks of the great majority of 
the retail dealers who operate them. 

In November Mr. Wood wrote me that in the Dun- 
ham yard the pocket planing mill had proved very 
helpful in keeping the stock balanced. Later he 
wrote: ‘‘At neither yard have we ever secured more 
than the primary benefits. I have only seen the vision 
rather than secured the full benefits. At each yard 
the equipment consisted of a 4-horsepower gasoline 
engine and a combination machine, the whole costing, 
in one instance, $265, purchased new; in the other it 
was secured secondhand, in excellent condition, for 
$175. 

‘Our dado head (I think that is the right name) 
has enabled us to run out every known and several 
unheard-of patterns of molding on short notice. Our 
close prices and prompt delivery of window frames 
from our own shop often secure a good bill for us. 
We also have furnished rafters cut to’a faney pattern 
for houses with exposed gables. To sum up, we ean 
put on a flat surface, or any conceivable form of 
ridge or groove, rip anything into any shape, turn 
a table leg or a porch column, cut any timber into any 
length and bore holes any size or depth with light- 
ning speed. In this closing sale the ripsaw has been 
invaluable. We can’t run out of anything; 2x8 makes 
“x4 worth enougli more than 2x8 to pay the cost of 
ripping, and they are straighter than those purchased 
from the mills; 2x10 run into 2x6 and 2x4, while 
1x3, 1x5 and 1x7 are easy orders to fill. With $200 
worth of pocket planing mill machinery I could eut 
the stock of the average country yard in two and still 
fill all orders without sending No. 1 stuff for No. 2, 
or 16- and even 18-foot lengths for 14.’’ 

Mr. Wood also writes: ‘‘Your articles have been 
2 source of endless information, inspiration and amuse- 
ment to me in the past. We voung fellows owe much 
to you, and some of the older ones who were man- 
aging yards before you went into the chicken busi 
ness could buy a whole herd of black cows with the 
money your articles have saved them.’’ 

Some days I receive so many expressions of this 
nature that I go to bed feeling as rich as old Croesus. 
Managerial Improvements. 

Kilicieney is much talked of these days. Experts 
in business affairs have talked on it, and books have 
been written on it. One element in efficiency must 
consist in proper physical equipment. No matter how 
bright my mind may be | couldn’t give my inspired 
thoughts to the world at the length I do were it not 
for Little Dutchie. [| hope vou will give due credit 
to the little Dutchman. 

A famous old-time artist, when asked what he mixed 
his paints with, answered, ‘‘Brains’’ The informa- 
tion would pertain to a large extent to his own eall- 
ing, but it lacked scope. If he were living in our day 


he would discover that he couldn’t saw lumber with 
out the aid of a sawmill, or whiz over the country at 
the rate of 30 miles an hour without the assistance of 
an automobile. 

It would be well if a thousand lumbermen on read- 
ing Mr. Wood, as quoted above, should scratch their 
heads and say they would think about it, and, having 
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thought it over, I believe that some of the more sen- 
sible of them would act. That testimony of Mr. Wood 
is convincing. It is given by a man who has been 
through the mill. As the Dunham stock has gradually 
been decreasing in size, it has been kept balanced by 
the aid of the simple machinery that cost less than 
$275. 

Do you know what it means to have a balanced 
stock? Not all of you do, or, if you know, you don’t 
keep it balanced. Go into some towns, throw a stone, 
and you couldn’t help hitting a yard the proprietor of 
which has never known what it is to have a balanced 
stock. These stocks range in value from $10,000 to 
$25,000—and how disproportionately they are assorted. 
Money is invested in them which might have remained 
in bank, or loaned at from 6 to 8 per cent interest. 

You have ordered a small amount of some partic- 
ular item, and to make up a car you told the shipper 
that he might fill in with other items of which you 
already had plenty in pile. Nearly every dealer has 
done this; and oftentimes with a pocket planing mill 
the item wanted could be worked from stock on hand, 
and at times from stock of which there was a surplus. 

Mr. Wood asserts that ‘‘with $200 worth of pocket 
planing mill machinery he could cut the stock of the 
average country yard in two and still fill all orders.’’ 
That to some will sound like a broad statement; I 
am not in a position to say it could or could not be 
done; but I do believe he would make a showing that 
would open the eyes of many. 

Beloved, of the elder variety, I will say to you that 
if you don’t prick up those ears of yours, the young 
men in the trade will have all the premium ribbons 
tied in their buttonholes. The alertness of some of 
the yard managers and yard foremen is of an impor- 
tance to cause comment. Some of the brightest ideas 
that are presented in this department are those of 
these very managers and foremen. The above recital 
by Mr. Wood is among the most important that have 
been presented in lumber literature. I was in a line- 
yard the local manager of which is a boy 20 years 
old, and his head is full of ideas. He reads, reads, 
reads, and he asked questions, questions, questions. 1 
know this young man’s boss, and his head is as full 
ot ideas as a toad’s is of pearls. He had money, estab- 
lished a small line of yards, and quietly sits back and 
counts the returns as they come in. If this boss should 
ask me for advice, it would be this: ‘‘Call this young 
man into the office; give him authority; then you go 
fishing.’’ If this were done I know that some of the 
managers in this same line would get a shaking up, 
and I don’t happen to know any who for the good 
of themselves and the good of their bosses need _ it 
more. 

Some of us, I fear, resemble the old Pennsylvanian 
whose son, when about to carry a grist to mill on 
horseback, equally divided the grain in the bag so it 
would balance. The father said, ‘‘My boy, your 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather put a stone 
in one end of the sack to halance it, and what has 
heen good enough for them is good enough for you.’’ 
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And the boy was obliged to use the stone, and the 
poor horse was forced to carry both the stone and the 
grain. In this fashion we are lugging around extra 
weight all the time because others have done so be- 


fore us. 
PUTTY. 


The genius on the paper who is ambling around 
among the sash and door factories discoursed on putty 
a few weeks ago, and I want to attach a little annex 
to his wise okservations. I don’t know much about 
putty, anyhow, and for that reason—according to Will 
Ellis, who was one of my associates on the old North- 
western Lumberman, whose department, ‘‘In_ the 
Smoking Room,’’ many of you read, and who now is 
a high-grade official in the law department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway system—I 
ought to write well on the subject, for Will used to 
say he could always write best on the subjects he 
knew nothing about. He could write so well on any 
subject, however, that whatever drizzled from his pen 
was read, and that is more than all of us can say. It 
is well for the world that all writers cannot truthfully 
say it, for if they could, and everything that was 
written commanded a reading, there is such a mass of 
it there would be no time for anything else. It’s a 
mighty wise provision that so many of us scribblers 
are not read. 

To be personal for the nonce: We have lived in our 
present home about 13 years, and last spring my best 
girl said that if we didn’t get the magazines out of 
the attic they would break the house down. One of 
our neighbors collects paper that he bales and ships, 
and we pitched these magazines out of the. window, 
and he carted away more than a ton of them. Con- 
servatively, I believe that four tons of reading matter 
has come to my house during the years named, as 
there have been daily papers, many publications of 
transitory interest only, and as yet it has not become 
known in the commercial world that I am out of the 
hen business, as I am bombarded with hen literature, 
proclaiming the merits of bone grinders, incubators, 
brooders, coops, patent nests, lice powder, roup rem- 
edies. And manufacturers of farm machinery think 
that I am a big farmer out here in Iowa and load me 
down with the praises of their implements. The mail 
order houses, thinking I am a sucker farmer, fire their 
catalogs at me. The whisky men are not idle, either. 
Somehow they got my name, and in today’s mail were 
invitations from three whisky houses in Dayton, Ohio, 
the home of friend J. Elam Artz, to forward them a 
draft and they would send me, express paid, some of 
the most glorious stuff that ever trickled down a 
man’s throat. I can’t say but that as a joke Mr. Artz 
gave them my name. Several dealers over the country 
delight in playing harmless little jokes on me. Every 
morning or two when at home I carry out a big waste- 
basket packed with maifl products and make a bon- 
fire of them on the edge of the garden, and when I 
come home from a trip there is such a pile of mail 
on my table that I really envy some of you who have 
pretty stenographers to go through your mail. 

Speaking of the chicken business, a newspaper 
friend told me the other day that when in the office 
of one of the high muck-a-muck operators in hens and 
their paraphernalia, the man was going through his 
mail, which was heavy. A portion of the letters he 
piled on one end of the table, and the others were 
laid to his right. When he had finished he swept the 
pile on the end of the table into the wastebasket. 

‘‘Ts that the way you answer your letters?’’ my 
friend asked. 

‘‘Those are kicks and complaints,’’ said the noted 
hen purveyor. 

The fancy chicken business is so honeycombed with 
fraud that, honestly, if I hadn’t got out of it I 
should have had no conscience left. 

The above hasn’t much to do with putty, but at 
times my mind becomes so laden with immaterial 
stuff that it is necessary to discharge it before T can 
proceed to tell you how to get rich. 


Getting Down to the Subject. 


The first time I distinctly remember being reminded 
of putty was when, about 10 years old, I was trying 
to teach a calf to drink in a little lot that was called 
a ealf lot on my grandfather’s place. <A girl who 
lived just over the Madison county line, who after- 
wards married a shoemaker who -ran away and left 
her, was working in the family, and she came out 
where I and the calf were busy—the calf butting, side- 
stepping and flapping its little tail, and I trying hard 
to retain my patience. 

“‘You are a reg’lar puttyhead to feed a calf. Why 
don’t you put your finger in its mouth?’’ she asked. 
She came through the gate and really jumped my job, 
but before the calf had the satisfaction of being 
fooled by thinking that the finger of the girl was an 
attribute of its mother, it gave a lunge, knocked the 
pail from the girl’s hands and sent the milk flying 
over her. 

““You little devil of a brute’’ she sputtered, trying 
to give the calf a kick, and I turned away snickering. 
My grandfather, who was within hearing distance, 
said sternly, ‘‘Mary, let me hear no more such talk 
as that on my farm.’’ 

Later on I used to hear children called puttyheads. 

When a dozen years old or so J threw a _ stone 
through the window of my grandfather’s cheese house, 
and when he brought a 7x9 light from town, in dig 
ging the old putty from the sash [ broke the point 
from the blade of a cherished pocket knife, for which 
I had traded a pair of skates in the summer, thinking 
that at that time of year the knife would be of more 
service than the skates. This incident leads directly 
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up to what I want to say about putty. 

Putty has degenerated. I broke the end of my knife 
blade digging the putty that was probably 25 years 
old from that sash, and had to resort to a chisel, and 
I believe I could take my razor, dig a half pint of 
putty from the windows of modern houses, and then 
go right on and shave with the razor. One night when 
there was a hard wind, there was a rattling against 
the window, and I said to my best girl it must be 
hailing. ‘‘No; it’s the putty blowing off,’’ she said. 
I am not sure but that I could go out, take hold of 
a corner of my house and shake it so hard that pieces 
of putty as long as my finger would rattle off. The 
house was built by a reputable contractor, the win 
dows came from a reputable sash and door factory; 
still, they shed putty as trees shed their leaves in 
autumn. 

Graft found its way into putty. The sash and door 
men may think they are using a high grade of putty; 
the retail lumbermen who pass the goods along have 
no way of knowing whether it is good or bad, but 
the consumer, the man who always pays the freight— 
“*He knows, he knows,’’ as the poet said. 

Whereas in former years putty would stick, it has 
to an extent been shorn of that quality, and as it 
has no feeling of resentment toward mankind, it must 
be the men who compound the ingredients who have 
wrought the change. I have thought on the subject 
deeply, and that is the only conclusion I have reached. 

That’s the most I know about putty. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF GIVING. 


‘*Whom do you work to please?’’ a dealer asked, 
breaking away from the subject we were discussing. 

“*Myself, and I lack much of pleasing that one 
man,’’? I answered. 

‘*Yes, but must we toady to others—conform to 
their ideas and opinions?’’ he asked. 

‘To an extent, yes; and to an extent, no. So far 
as toadying, no; so far as conforming to the ideas and 
opinions of others, when those ideas and opinions are 
sound, yes. To my mind, so far as we are able to 
draw a line between the true and the false, then work 
for the true. Certainly, then, we ought to be working 
to please ourselves, and if we are working for the 
right, we shall win the good opinion of those whose 
judgment amounts to much.’’ 

I can’t say that I got it off in precisely that form, 
as I can follow others closer than I can myself. At 
any rate he said, ‘‘That’s good,’’ which I was please: 
to hear, as any man who attempts to preach a little 
sermon enjoys appreciative listeners. 

‘‘T asked you this question for this reason,’’ the 
dealer continued. ‘‘Last summer a church was built 
in the town, and of course a subscription paper was 
passed. I put down $250, all I thought I could afford 
to subscribe. I am a member of the church, and 


‘ other members subscribed considerably more. I have 


been here three years, came here as a young man just 
starting for himself, and it is slow work building up 
a trade. T don’t hesitate to say to you that I am pay 
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ing interest on half of the money I am using in my 
business. 

‘*For some reason the public has an opinion that all 
lumbermen are rich. All they have is in sight. There 
are their stocks and improvements—and they must be 
rich. A certain man in town built a house last sum- 
mer, and it came to me that he said I subscribed so 
little for the church that he bought his bill of another 
party. This man is worth five dollars to my one, and 
he subseribed $800 for the church.’’ 

He hesitated as though the story was ended. Then 
he added: ‘‘Evidently I lost that bill because I did 
not subscribe a larger amount toward building the 
church than I was able to.’’ 

‘Tf I were you, and the question should ever come 
up, I should tell that man to go to Paducah with his 
house, and I should further ask him by what authority 
he thought he was appointed my keeper,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘¢But it is unpleasant; I don’t want to think there 
is any such feeling against me when I have done the 
best I can,’’ he said. 

‘<Let it exist,’’ I told him. ‘‘Every man lives his 
own life, and if he is true to himself he needn’t bend 
the knee to another man who is worth five dollars to 
his one, or five hundred to his one, who builds one 
house, or a dozen houses. The criticism of the greedy, 





stupid and unchristian is liable to be very shallow.’’ 


‘*T have not said he is not a Christian.’’ 

‘*No, neither have I said so, but judging from your 
story, I have a deep-seated conviction that if he is 
one, he wouldn’t stand inspection under the pure food 
law.’’ 

This dealer is quiet and sensitive, as you would 
judge from his recital, and possibly the language 
shocked him. I spoke as I felt, however. 

A moral may be drawn from the little incident, and, 
suggested by it, something may be said about the 
claims the public thinks it has on the retail dealer in 
furthering public enterprises. 


Much Is Expected. 


The dealer mentioned above hit it right when he 
said that the public is of the opinion that all lumber- 
men are rich. As he says, their whole stock is in 
sight, and no matter under what financial conditions 
they start a yard, in the eyes of the public they must 
make as much of a financial showing as though every 
foot of lumber was paid for. It is different in other 
lines. The clothing man, the shoe man, the jewelry 
man, the drygoods man can start in a small way in 
both stock and store, and enlarge both stock and 
store as their business increases, but this the lumber- 
man can not do. He must have a stock, else his com- 





petitor has the advantage of him. He must have a 
stock, else the consuming public knows he has not an 
assortment, and will go elsewhere to buy. And if he 
has not the money with which to buy a stock he must 
borrow it, as did the dealer above mentioned, and 
as hundreds of other dealers have done. He must have 
a full-fledged yard, else he suffers from both his com- 
petitors and the public. Herein is.where the public 
deceives itself. It says, ‘‘Of course that lumberman 
is rich; look at his stock,’’? and the people seek to 
draw on his generosity accordingly. 

I could point you to a dealer who told me that he 
is using $10,000 borrowed money, his stock and im- 
provements representing something over $15,000. An- 
other dealer is owing $6,000 on an $11,000 layout. It 
isn’t every business that will stand this amount of 
borrowed money in proportion to the investment, but 
the men of whom it was secured have faith in the 
business and faith in the men. 

‘¢For Fourth of July and other subscriptions they 
generally come to me about first, not only for the 
reason that I do give but that they think I am able 
to give, and they expect a sum that will induce others 
to dig up,’’ it was remarked by a dealer. 
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SHOTS ON THE WING THROUGH THE RETAIL WORLD. 


A CONVENIENT LINEYARD SHED. 

Harvey, N. Dak., Jan. 6.—A type of lumber shed 
which the Langworthy Lumber Co., a lineyard firm, has 
used in most of its more recently constructed yards had 
its origin in the company’s establishment here six or 
seven years ago. 

Fred Schroeder, then as now manager of the Harvey 
yard, was the man who evolved it. 

The shed is simple and inexpensive, but includes the 
maximum of convenience. The front of the second deck 
consists of a series of 8-foot doors mounted on rollers 
and moving in either direction. Thus an opening can 


quickly be made at any point, and in size from an inch 
to half the total length of shed, or 45 feet. 

With each door returned to its place the front is made 
solid and the whole length securely enclosed. 

**T got my idea after working in one or two yards 
where the handling of stock in enclosed space was most 
With this sort of 


inconvenient and hard. shed it is 











TWO VIEWS OF ROLLING DOORS ON LINEYARD SHED 
OF LANGWORTHY LUMBER CO., HARVEY, N. DAK. 


all straightaway work; no dragging sidewise off of 
piles and around the corners of doors and posts,’’ Mr. 
Schroeder explained. 

In addition to being inexpensive and convenient, the 
shed possesses the further advantage of being neat in 
appearance. 





FOR DIVERSIFIED CROPS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


BisMAkcK, N. Dak., Jan. 8.—Business men all over 
the State are agreed that before North Dakota can be 
assured anything like a stable state of prosperity greater 
diversity in farming activity must be obtained. 

Most especially do the lumber dealers subscribe to this 
opinion, since they are the ones hardest hit by such con- 
ditions as have prevailed pretty generally this year and 
in many sections for one or two years preceding. 

Taken as a whole, this State yet adheres to the one 
crop system, grain being the only thing grown in im- 
portant quantities. However, there is great promise 
that this dangerous condition of dependence on a single 
crop will be eliminated in the next few years. 

Of late a most active propaganda for mixed crops 
has been spread until now there is hardly a point in the 
State it does not include, and in addition it has ex- 
tended to cities and interests outside North Dakota, 
which have responded by subscribing immense funds to 
further the work. 

It is gratifying that both here in North Dakota and 
in Minnesota lumbermen are among the leaders in the 
movement. 


**$100 an Acre Club.’’ 


One of the chief forms the agitation has taken is the 
‘$100 an Acre Club.’’ This had its inception at Valley 
City, and C. F. Mudgett, of the McCulloch-Mudgett 
Lumber Co., is one of the prime movers in the matter 
there. 

E. 8. De Lancey, originator of the idea, is president 
of the league at Valley City. 

Now Valley City comes forward with a plan to re- 
inforce the other. It is proposed that the farmers who 


have the facilities for so doing grant people the free 
use of 19-2cre homes on their places—this that the farm- 


ers may be assured of reliable help in working their 
crops. It is admitted that lack of efficient help has 
been one thing ‘to contribute to unsatisfactory crop 
conditions. 

This proposal, like the other, finds some of 
stanchest supporters among the lumber dealers. 

Nor is it alone through the medium of some organized 
movement that the lumbermen are lending their efforts 
toward ameliorating the situation. A large number of 
them have constituted themselves agitators for the cause 
of diversified farming. Through good season as bad 
they have gone on urging the necessity of such a plan. 


Preaching the Doctrine. 


J. A. Larson, manager of the Bismarck yard of the 
Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., is among this number. Said 
Mr. Larson: 


For years I have foreseen the absolute necessity for it 
and I have consistently preached it to my farmer customers 
but till the poor years of late it was impossible to impress 
them. Now, however, since grain has failed them they 
are beginning to see the light. 

With mixed crops, cattle and hogs, the State would be 
on a safer basis and better business conditions for all lines, 
including lumber, would be assured. There is too much 


its 


risk in the one crop system. Let something happen to that 
crop and the bottom is out of everything. Not so where 
there is a variety of crops. In any year some of them may 
fail, but there will be the others and the cattle and hogs 
to sustain things. . 


Among the First to Urge It. 


T. N. Putnam, a dealer at Carrington, was one of the 
very first to urge the need of crop diversity. In talking 
of the matter he said: 


I believe this much to be desired condition will be attained 
before very many more years. Already a good start is 
being made in that direction. Around Carrington, for in- 
stance, corn and alfalfa are getting in. These are two crops 
of great promise to any farming community. With them 
it can go in for cattle. 

The sooner the farmers come around to mixed crops the 
better off the State will be. 

here are many movements on foot looking to bringing 
farmers into the State. It is important that these be im- 
pressed with the necessity for diversified farming. They will 
naturally incline to follow the example of these already 
here and go in for grain. 


Another Advantage Seen. 


Mr. Mudgett sees an advantage other than increased 
trade. Said he: 


As it has been in the past, with the farmers growing 
nothing but grain, there was but one time of the year 
when they had any money, if they had it then. That was 
in the fall. During the remainder of the year selling was 
necessarily on a credit basis. With a more varied activity 
on the part of the farmers they would have money coming 
in all the year around and consequently would not require 
so much credit. This evolution might in time reach the 
cash basis, but whether it does that or not there is no doubt 
things will be much improved for the dealers. 


Sees Hope in the Movement. 


A. T. Johnson, another Carrington dealer, sees much 
hope in the new movement. He declared: ; 

There is no doubt that the credit system up here has 
become a runaway. From the viewpoint of sound business 
it needs to be greatly restricted in its working. No doubt 
the farmers will take up other crops. The sooner they do 
so the better and all this agitation will help to hurry the 
change. 

From present conditions one thing is certain: The 
farmers never again will be given quite such a free rein 
in the matter of credit. 





RETAILERS COMPLAIN OF MILLWORK PEOPLE. 


DeEviIL’s LAKE, N. Dax., Jan. 8.—The lumber dealers 
here complain greatly of the practice of manufacturers 
in selling direct to contractors and builders. 

‘*The local yards sell less than half the millwork used 
in Devil’s Laké,’’ declared William Hamilton, manager 
of the Borey-Shute company’s yard here. ‘‘Let a job 
of any consequence show up and the millwork people are 
right after the contractor with figures. It makes a hard 
competition for us.’’ 

The managers of the two other yards in Devil’s Lake 
confirmed the statement of Mr. Hamilton. One of them 
said: 

‘«They leave the small trade for us but in all cases 
when ‘the bills are considerable these people cut in ahead 
of us, or rather cut us out of the deal.’’ 


AN UNUSUAL BARN BILL. 


KEWANEE, ILL., Jan. 8.—The Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois in bulletin 143 gives 
plans for an economical round dairy barn. Dr. Lawrence 
Ryan, of Chicago, on his farm north of Kewanee, is build- 
ing such a structure. On account of its size the building 
has caused people from all parts of the state to visit the 


farm. 

This building has a silo in the center, which is 16 feet 
wide and about 75 feet to the top. It has a capacity for 
250 tons of ensilage; the mow will hold 300 tons of hay; 
100 head of cattle are provided for in the stable. 

The silo is made of %4-inch by 6-inch yellow pine, coated 
with cement ; 730,000 lineal feet of 1 by 2 yellow pine strips 
were used for roof sheathing. In regard to the silo, the 
chute may be opened at the top and bottom. This forms a 
suction of air, which kills the ensilage odor from the barn 
at milking time and also serves as a ventilator, There are 
forty 12-light windows in this barn, which admit an abund- 
ance of sunshine at all times of the day, this, of course, 
being one of the essentials of a good dairy barn. 

GEORGE ADAM Wyatr Co. 


This was a barn bill that any dealer might be glad to 











CIRCULAR DAIRY BARN OF UNUSUAL SIZE. 


get. Two carloads of cement were required for the con- 
erete work; 30,000 lineal feet of 1 by 2 yellow pine 
strips were used for the roofing, and 80,000 shingles were 
laid on the dome. The barn is 80 feet in diameter and 
more than 80 feet high. It has three floors. In the 
conerete basement stock will be kept and fed. The next 
floor is for the machinery and grain storage. The top 
floor is the haymow. The latter is most accessible from 
the fact that the roof is self-supporting. 

It is claimed that the circular barn is the most prac- 
tical and economical for dairy farm purposes and that it 
is stronger and more substantial than any other, one of 
its advantages being less resistance to the wind. 

In this particular barn not only can 100 head of stock 
be taken eare of and fed, but they have room for exer- 
cise in winter. The second floor room is used not only 
for the farm machinery, but will hold 2,000 bushels of 
grain. 





LUMBER COMPANY SSTABLISHES CREOSOTING 
PLANT. 


TacoMA, WasH., Jan. 8..—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. is installing a creosoting plant for the treat- 
ment of piling, timbers, ties, paving blocks and all lum- 
ber. The company will start with a plant of one retort, 
which will be developed as the business warrants. The 
Puget Sound country furnishes a large demand for creo- 
soted piling and there is all also a good call for creo- 
soted ties, bridge timbers and kindred material. In 
Tacoma no wood paving has been laid of recent years, 
but it is gradually coming into prominence and the: new 
steel bridge across the city waterway to open up the 
tidelands will be paved with preserved wood. The city’s 
experiments with sandstone paving blocks on the hill 
streets where asphalt can not be used is proving unsatis- 
factory, the sandstone blocks wearing to a smoothness 
which makes obtaining a foothold difficult. Wood pav- 
ing, properly treated and properly laid, will remedy this, 
and it is not unlikely that Tacoma itself will some day 
furnish a large demand for paving blocks, exclusive of 
the demand which already exists elsewhere. The creo- 
soting plant at the St. Paul mills will be thoroughly 
up-to-date. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


CLINTON, lowa, Jan. 8.—‘‘What’s in a name,’’ in 
quired William Shakespeare 250 years ago. Posterity hav- 
ing waited that long for an answer, we hasten to reply, 
‘* Absolutely nothing.’’ For instance, there is nothing 
eurt about the Curtises. It does not matter whether it 
is C. F. or G. M. or G.L. or E. J. or some other part of 
the Curti8 alphabet, the visitor encounters nothing but 
cordiality. In fact, Curtis is an abbreviation for 
courtesy. 

In the center of this page will be found the portraits 
of two of the grand old men of the sash and door trade 
of the Mississippi Valley. We trust their youthfulness 
will not make them object to the adjective ‘‘old,’’ nor 
their modesty to the ‘‘grand.’’ The family of Curtis 
runs back to the genesis of the millwork business in this 
region, when the planer had a wood frame and got its 
motive power from a threshing engine. That was the 


beginning of the Curtis sash and door business—a be 
ginning of which the Curtis family may well be proud, 
in view of the subsequent development of the enterprise; 
The name of Curtis has so long been a familiar one in 
the sash and door trade, and has become so familiar to 
its ears, that one hesitates a moment to wonder whether 
As a matter of 


it is the name of a man or of a door. 
fact, it is the name of both, and 
in each ease signifies quality. 

Curtis Bros. & Co., of Clin- 
ton, had their beginning in 1866, 
when C. F. Curtis, who had come 
from Rochelle, Ill., bought an 
interest in a small mill and en 
tered the sash and door business 
with two partners. In 1867 G. 
M. Curtis bought out these part- 
ners and the firm became G. 
M. Curtis & Bros. This subse 
quently was shortened to Cur- 
tis Bros. In 1868 J. E. Carpen- 
ter became a factor in the con- 
cern and was its president for 
many years, until his subse- 
quent retirement. In 1881 the 
concern incorporated as Curtis 
Bros. & Co., and since has re- 
mained so, the present officers 
being: President, C. F. Curtis; 
vice president, G. L. Curtis; 
treasurer, G. M. Curtis, and 
secretary, E. J. Curtis. G. 
L. and E. J. Curtis are sons 
of G. M. Curtis, and are main- 
taining the progressive policy 
of the elder Curtises, that built 
up from a threshing machine en- 
gine a business covering many 
acres of ground and serving 
many thousand miles of ter 
ritery. 

In 1881, the capacity of the 
Curtis’ plant at Clinton having 
steadily increased and its trade 
enlarged, the parent house be- 
gan the establishment of smaller 
houses at other centers. In 1881 
Curtis Bros. & Co. started a 
branch at Wausau, Wis., which 7 
later was incorporated as a separate corporation. In 
1893 at Lincoln, Nebr., the house of Curtis & Vanden- 
berg was established, which later became the Curtis & 
Bartlett Co., and is now the Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 
well known operator of a shop and warehouse in the 
town made famous by it and its neighbor, Mr. Bryan. 
A considerable part of the surrounding territory looks 
to the Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. for its doors, and to 
Mr. Bryan for its politics, and is not disappointed, as 
they have a large capacity in their specialty. 

The Sioux City (Iowa) branch of Curtis Bros. & Co. 
was established in 1897, and in 1900 became the Curtis 
Sash & Door Co. The baby of the branches is that at 
Oklahoma City. It is 9 years old and was established 
in 1902 as the Curtis & Gartside Co. 

The mill of Curtis Bros. & Co. at Clinton has produced 
other products besides sash, doors and millwork. J. E. 
Carpenter, so long.a conspicuous factor in the concern, 
is the father of E. L. Carpenter of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of S. J. Carpenter, manager of 
the Winnfield (La.) plant of the Tremont Lumber Co. ; 
of E. J. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the Car- 
penter-Lamb Co. and other corporations, and of F. J. 
Carpenter, also with the Carpenter-Lamb Co. C. 8. 
Curtis, of Wausau, a younger brother of G. M. and C. F. 
Curtis, also began his career at Clinton, but located at 
Wausau in 1881. 

In another field of endeavor the name of Curtis has 
been conspicuous. From 1894 to 1898 G. M. Curtis rep- 
resented Iowa in Congress, thereby lending luster to the 
sash and door industry, the state of Iowa and the name 
of Curtis. : 

Curtis Bros. & Co., however, are ‘the fathers of some- 
thing besides lumbermen and legislation. They practi- 
cally introduced glazed sash to the trade of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Until they began glazing on a large 
scale only one other concern had made any glazed win- 
dows for the trade, and that only in a very small way 
to fill local orders. Before that time sash was shipped 
open and the glazing was done by the local painter, gen- 
erally on the job. This divided the profits and increased 
the cost to the consumer. G. M. Curtis conceived the idea 
that the sash could be glazed at the factory and shipped 
with perfect safety, but it took some time and mission- 
ary work to convince the dealer. Then it was that G. M. 
























“Cc. F. CURTIS, PRESIDENT, 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Towa 


hit upon a method of practical demonstration that glazed 
sash could be shipped without breakage. He determined 
upon a severe test of his theory. Ah, ha! he would ship 
some glazed sash on one of the railroads running up and 
down the Mississippi River, knowing that if it survived 
such transit it could be safely transported on any other 
railroad. 

Only those who have railroaded north or south along 
the Mississippi River in Iowa can appreciate the severity 
of the experiment. If the country really wants a deep 
waterway, why doesn’t it make Congress ride up and 
down the Mississippi River on a railroad? Congress 
might be skeptical at Muscatine, but it would be recep- 
tive at Davenport, interested at Clinton and enthusiastic 
at Dubuque. 

So a consignment of glazed sash was made up at 
Clinton and shipped northward. One can readily imagine 
the suppressed excitement with which news was awaited 
from the expedition. The flashing wires reported that 
the consignment had passed Sabula intact and survived 
the rigors of Savannah. Eventually it reached its north- 
ern destination and the feasibility of shipping glazed 
sash was demonstrated for all time. 

Now Curtis Bros. & Co. use 1,000 pounds of putty a 
day for glazing. 

The Curtis plant 
covers two city blocks 
and has_ 360,000 
square feet under cov- 
er. It consumes 15,- 
000,000 feet of cutup 
stock and 2,250,000 
feet of lumber in its 
yearly operations. To 
supply the former it 
has a cutting-up 
plant at Sisson, Cal., 
on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, which 
also manufactures box 
shooks. The Clinton 
operations use a three- 
story building and a 
large warehouse of 


three stories and a 
basement. Its capac- 
ity requires the serv- 
ices of 350 to 400 
men. 

And that briags us 
back to the original 
proposition—back to 
the early days of the 
millwork business in 
the Mississippi valley 
region. The  infre- 
quent visitor, the man 
with lumber to sell, or 
a earload of sash and 
frames to buy (the 
former being much 
more frequent than 
the latter) sees in a 
plant like this noth- 
ing but a prosperous, Aes 
progressive factory possible of duplication at other 
points where sash and doors and frames and stairs and 
in fact almost anything you want in wood are manufac- 
tured. They forget that a thing like this is an evolution. 

Now-a-days it is not unusual to organize a million dol- 
lar factory enterprise with the help of a corporation law- 
yer and a battery of more or less intelligent stenog- 
raphers, aided later by architects and engineers and 
power experts who ean visualize a million dollar plant 
before the first day laborer turns a spadeful of dirt. 

But when you hear that a company (no matter how 
hig it is now) was started back in 1866, you can know 
that it wasn’t started that way. ‘Those weren’t the 
methods of the pioneers. No, sir; the first spadeful of 
earth was turned by their own hands and not by some 
imported shoveler hired in thousand lots—the same hands 
that drew the plans and erected the buildings and even 
tinkered with the engine when it balked. The pioneer 
sash and door man had a comparatively easy time. If 
he needed a better machine all he had to do was to in- 
vent it. 

So the thing looks different to the men who made it 
than it does to the casual visitor with gum or oak or 
birch to sell. 


G. M. CURTIS, TREASURER, 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Towa. 


The Curtis factory is dovetailed with the lives of the 
two men whose portraits appear on this page, and is 
part of them. They feel its actual physical contact like 
they feel their clothes; and behold in it the past. Younger 
men see only two parts of time—present and future. 
It is the privilege of experience to know all three. 

When you see a factory that began in 1866 and still 
survives, you may know that there were substantial 
character in its foundation and substantial integrity in 
its conduct that have made it survive. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


The Arctic weather of the last ten days has tended 
to decrease the amount of business, with the excep- 
tion of storm sash and doors, which have been having 
a splendid run. New orders and inquiries naturally 
fell off during the holidays, but it is expected that 
they will reach their former volume in the course of a 
few days. While the repair period is not yet over at 
the factories, inventory work is about wound up and 
results of the last year are summarized so that the 
amount of gain or loss has been ascertained. It is 
expected that the column given over to recording prof- 
its will not be large, as it is a well-known fact that 
sash and doors have been holding at a price too cheap 
to allow the manufacturer even a fair profit on his 
product. It is hoped that the market will firm up 
and that demand will be of such nature that the manu- 
facturer will believe he is in the sash and door busi- 
ness for something besides his health. 

The sash and door trade in Chicago is quieter at 
the present time than for sgme months, which is due 
to the halting of construction work caused by the 
frigid weather. There is every indication, however, 
that the spring will bring greater activity than last 
year, as many building projects are under considera- 
tion. Stocks in the hands of retailers are known to 
be low and when they shall have been forced into the 
market to eare for the spring trade the sash and 
door business should be again on a basis where it 

will keep all departments hump- 
ing to fill orders. In the mean- 
time sash and door men are all 
hoping that 1912 will treat 
them better than the year just 
closed. 

In the Northwest manufac- 
turers of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul find things seasonably 
dull. Retail yard buyers have 
been getting some figures, 
however, on stocks shown to 
be needed by their inventor- 
ies, but little business is in 
sight otherwise. Factories of 

_ Oshkosh, Wis., are closed, and 
manufacturers of that city en- 
tertain a momentarily dubious 
outlook for the current year 
owing to light demand and 
poor prices but attributing this 

to the fact that 1912 will be a 

presidential year. 

Leading St. Louis mills 
which closed down during the 
holidays are resuming opera- 
tion. Well informed manu- 
facturers expect an early good 
volume of.business owing to 
the unusually large number 
of new buildings which are 
planned locally and in tribu- 
tary territory and early cessa- 
tion of the present inclement 
weather. 

At Baltimore, Md., season- 
able quiet reigns, accentuated 
by prevailing cold weather, 
but much work in the hands 
of contractors presages early 
activity. Prices are fair, and 
expectations are of higher 
figures and firmness. 

The door trade at Buffaio, N. Y., has been quiet 
since the start of the year. This is attributed to the 
severe weather, which has checked building. The out- 
look for spring trade is said to be favorable and 
much building is contemplated for the spring. Com- 
petition in that market remains strong and consid- 
erable price cutting is reported. j 

Glass manufacturers are doing their best to forget 
the year just closed, as it was conceded by all to 
have been one of the most disastrous years in the his- 
tory of the trade. They are looking forward to better 
times as regards both demand and values, but they all 
fear that these better times are a good distance away. 














TRADE FAIR IN 1911. 


NISLAND, S. Dak., Dec. 30.—Lumber trade for 1911 has 
been fair considering almost total crop failure in dry farm- 
ing. Nisland is not quite a year and a half old and has 
two yards doing about $40,000 a year each. A large irriga- 
tion project «which waters 100,000 acres of land in the 
county keeps the lumber trade pretty even. 

We were fortunate in securing an $800 millwork bill from 
a Gordon-Van Tine customer lately. We are situated at 
almost the end of the line and our freight rate is high but 
we find the mail order houses have numerous customers. 

JAMES E. STEWART, Megr., 
Peter Mintener Lumber Co. 
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UPHOLDS COMMISSION. 


Supreme Court Delivers Opinion in Pacific 
Coast Rate Case. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—After reviewing the 
Coast lumber rate case, with details of which readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar, Justice 
Lamar, who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
said the appeals raised the single question whether in 
making the 45-cent rate the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission acted within or beyond its power. 

It has been said that the orders of the commission are 
final unless beyond the power which it could constitution- 
ally exercise or beyond the statutory power or based upon 
au mistake of law. 

He reviewed the contention of the carriers that the 
situation in connection with the enormous increase in the 
cost of operation not only justified but required an ad- 
vance over the 40-cent rate, and says this view of the 
testimony seems to have been taken by the two commis- 
sioners who dissented. If there was any other evidence 
the commission’s order could not be sustained, he said. 
The opinion continues: 

But these facts do not stand alone. Dividends shed little 
light on the question as to whether a rate is reasonable. 
if the carrier’s income enables it to declare a dividend that 
would not justify an order requiring it to haul one class 
of goods for nothing or for less than a reasonable rate. 
If the carrier earned no dividends it could not have warranted 
an order fixing an unreasonably high rate. The absence of 
direct testimony that the 50-cent rate was unreasonably 
high is unimportant. Neither can any specific effect be 
given to the statement of witnesses that the 40-cent rate 
was low. There was evidence that during the 14 years 
when the 40-cent rate was in force the carriers had kept 
their properties in a high state of efficiency and after pay- 
ing all the costs of operation, etc., had been able to pay 
reasonable dividends. 

Justice Lamar thought that there was in the mass of 
facts presented sufficient out of which experts could have 
named a rate. The law makes the commission’s finding 
on such facts conelusive. There was nothing for the 
companies to do except to comply with the order or apply 
for a rehearing to modify its order if the new evidence 
warranted such change. 


Order Void on Its Face. 


Continuing, Justice Lamar said that in fixing the rate 
of 45 cents to St. Paul the order on its face was void 
because with traffic conditions over the three roads the 
same the commission allowed the high rate of 50 cents 
to the short road and the low rate of 45 cents to the 
long route. It does not follow that rates should be the 
same for the same distance over two different roads, he 
said. The carriers in their tariffs show that they did not 
consider distance a controlling factor in fixing the rates. 
This is not exceptional, he adds, for it appears that they 
make rates from basing points to common points with 
the result that two cars of lumber of the same weight 
may be shipped from the same place over the same line 
at the same rate to different points although the distance 
one car is hauled may be several hundred miles greater 
than the other. 

The fact that the carriers in 1893, 1901 and 1907 
charged more to Omaha than to St. Paul is a weightier 
fact in considering the attack on the order. In making 
the difference between the two cities, the commission 
only did what the carriers had done under their old 
and new rates. The commission made the same dif- 
ference in favor of the same rate as did the railroads. 
As no appeal was taken on the Pembina line rates 
the Justice says it is assumed that all parties admit 
these rates are reasonable. But there was a difference 
as to rates to points on this line which shows that the 
proper mile ratio cannot be regarded as a standard. 
Timber shipped from the Coast to St. Paul passes over 
the 40-cent point on the northern end of the Pembina 
line. The distance from the Coast to St. Paul was one- 
eighth greater and the difference allowed was one- 
eighth or 5 cents from the 40-cent rate. The Justice 
says that the carriers may do what they could not 
be compelled to do on conditions. They did not, how- 
ever, make and continue the different rates between 
the two cities arbitrarily and without reason. It was 
proper for the commission to consider the weight and 
the character of these reasons and the occasion which 
permitted and justified the carriers in charging these 
different rates. When the commission maintained the 
same ratio of difference as that made by the carriers 
it cannot be fairly said that such an order. was so 
arbitrary as to be palpably and gravely unjust and 


beyond the powers of the commission. 


What Complaints and Replies Stated. 


As to the argument that the commission was influ- 
enced solely by a consideration of the effect of the 
difference in rates on the lumber industry, the Justice 
said that lumbermen in their complaints alleged that 
the rates were unreasonable on the theory that the 
injurious effect on their business would sustain that 
contention. They alleged that the new rate would 
destroy the lumber industry. The lumbermen insisted 
that the railroads had made large profits under the 
old rate and did not need the advance, which would 
destroy the ability of the lumbermen to ship their 
lumber to the East. The carriers replied that the 40- 
cent rate had opened up new markets and developed 
the lumber business to a point where it had become 
enormously profitable and would continue so under 
the advanced rates and that the increased price of 
lumber more than made up for the increased cost of 
timber and labor. The commission examined into the 


effect of the old and the new rate on the carriers and 
the lumbermen alike. ‘‘We do not find that it made an 
order because of the effect on the lumber industry,’’ 
continues the opinion. In the Willamette case counsel 
for the mill men admitted that the rate there under 
attack was reasonable but insisted that statements of 
officers and actions of the carrier operated to estop 
the road from raising a low rate to a reasonable rate. 
Justice Lamar said: 


Commission Acted Within Its Power. 


Nothing of the sort is found in this case. The rates 
were attacked as unreasonable and the commission 
found that the old rates to the Pembina line were rea- 
senable and could not be changed but that there might 
be a reasonable increase to points east of that line, not 
to exceed 5 cents. The commission confined itself to 
the exercise of its statutory powers to fix rates. We 
cannot see that the order of the commission was made 
because of the effect of the advance on the lumber 
industry; nor because of a mistake of law as to pre- 
sumptions alising from the long continuance of the low 
rate, when the carrier was earning dividends, nor that 
there was no evidence to support the finding. If so, 
the commission acted within its power and in view of 
the statute, its lawful orders can not be enjoined. The 
decree is therefore reversed. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS. 


Movement to Great Britain for 1911 Shows 
Healthy Increase. 








OTTawA, ONT., Jan. 8.—It is estimated that the cut 
last year along the route of the Ottawa river will total 
500,000,000 feet, the largest part of which found its way 
to the markets of the world via Ottawa. 

The Hawkesbury Lumber Company, at Hawkesbury, 
during the season just closed cut between 475,000 and 
500,000 pieces or logs. The Redeau Lumber Company 
disposed of about 30,000,000 feet of lumber of various 
kinds this year, most of which went to the United States. 
D. G. Gilmour, whose mill is at Kazubazua, Que., turned 
out approximately 10,000,000 feet of lumber in 1911. 

There was a decrease of over $3,000,000 in the value 
of the exports to the United States last year; the prin- 
cipal decrease was in planks and boards, which amounted 
to nearly $2,000,000. There was also a large decrease 
in the value of the exports of shingles. 

Exports of lumber to Britain showed a healthy in- 
crease last year of about $900,000. The value of pine 
deals to Britain held up well, while the exports of spruce 
deals increased about $600,000. There was also a healthy 
increase in the exports of ‘‘planks and boards.’’ 


Exports for Three Years. 


The following figures show exports from Canada to 
the United States and Britain for the last three years, 
those for 1911 having been prepared by the Government 
especially for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


EXPORTS OF CANADA TO UNITED STATES IN VALUES 
BY CLASSES OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN THE THREE 
FISCAL YEARS 1909-1911. 
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KENTUCKY RAILWAY NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 10.—The Railroad Commission 
of Kentucky in its annual report recommends that 
the legislature extend its powers so as to give its au- 
thority to enforce reciprocal demurrage arrangements. 
It also wants more definite powers with regard to the 
enforcement of its orders and the institution of joint 
through rates. The commission says that at present its 
authority is so limited and the railroads are so little 
in fear of penalization that it is impossible to secure 
enforcement of its rulings. 

The commission has withdrawn its decision in the 
case of the Ohio Valley Tie Co. of Louisville vs. the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railroad, in which it 
ordered a reduction of tie rates. The railroad secured 
an injunction preventing the order being enforced, and 
the commission has decided to await the outcome of the 
case before going further. 

Charging that the Louisville & Nashville has been 
putting into effect tie rates which are 400 per cent of 
the rates on lumber of the same kind, the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co., the principal Kentucky offices of which are at 
-aduecah, has sued the Louisville & Nashville in the 
Louisville courts for $2,780, claimed as overcharge on 
shipments of 26 cars of ties. The freight should have 
amounted to $1,230, it is claimed. Similar suits against 
the railroad have already been filed by the Ohio Val- 
ley Tie Co. 

Discussion of the effect of the long-and-short haul 
clause on business was the feature of the meeting of 
the Transportation Club at the Seelbach Hotel Monday 
night, when railroad men and shippers debated the ques- 
tiou. The consensus appeared to be that while as a 
general rule a higher charge should not be made for a 
shorter than a longer haul, there are especial cases in 
which the situation demands that the rule be reversed. 

Grading on the extension of the Lexington & East- 
tern Railroad into eastern Kentucky has been practical- 
ly completed, and it is expected that trains will be run- 
ning from Jackson to Whitesburg within four months. 
Surveys are being made for an additional extension to 
Hyden, the county seat of Leslie County, a distance of 
about 40 miles. The Louisville & Nashville, which owns 
the Lexington & Eastern, will double track its line from 
aris to Winchester, leading to the Lexington & THast- 
ern extension. 


ART IN COMPILATION. - 


Ingenious Construction of a Composite of 
Illustrations—Sketch of the Artist. 











Wonderful works of art were wrought by the pa- 
tience, perseverance and untiring effort of the monks 
of old and others who had leisure time on their hands 
for such work. It remained for E. R. Ryan, who has 
charge of the timber and land department of Robert S. 
Wilson, the well known Seattle shingle manufacturer 
and wholesaler, to produce the combination picture shown 
on the opposite page. Mr. Ryan is not a monk; far 
from it. He is a real live wire, but last summer his 
wife and family spent several months at their former 
home in Minneapolis, and in order to keep out of mis- 
chief during his spare time in the evenings Mr. Ryan 
began to make a scrap book of timber and logging 
scenes, cutting his pictures out of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. He soon found that a scrap book was not just 
the thing, so he pasted the pictures on a heavy cardboard 
background, making a combination picture about thirty 
inches wide and forty inches long. How many thousand 
pictures he cut out he does not know, but only a part 
of the many could be placed in the picture properly, and 
the others were thrown away. In fact, this combination 
picture is made up of 4,444 individual and separate pic- 
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{ures, more or less, an exact count being impossible. 

Mr. Ryan has carried out timber and logging ideas in 
ihe picture, observing perspective and proportion well, 
fitting in pictures of individuals and animals and trees 
so that they bear the proper proportion to one another. 

Many readers of and advertisers in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, if they will carefully study this picture, 
will find in it their own picture or some of their ad- 


~ 
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vertising. The more the picture is studied, the more one 
finds in it. 

Mr. Ryan is a native of St. Albans, Vermont. He 
went into the lumber business about ten years ago with 
the Crookston Lumber Co., Crookston, Minn., and was 
afterward with the Bemidji Lumber Co., at Bemidji, 
Minn., in the log and land department. Two years 
ago he went to Seattle, and became associated with 
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Mr. Wilson as manager of the land and timber depart 


ment, which through his efforts has developed to 
proportions. 
Mr. Wilson is in the shingle jobbing and 
manufacturing business in Washington, and has only 
within the last three years taken up the handling of 
timber. Mr. Ryan attends to the mills and to the buy- 
ing and selling of timber. ; 
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YEAR’S TRADE REVIEW AND FORECASTS. 


Retrospect and Prospect for the West, North and East—Stock Conditions and Suggestions for General 
Trade Improvement—Bright Promises for the New Year. 


Impressions in Three Important Sections. 


One of the largest yellow pine manufacturers in the 
South writes as follows: 


Our trade in 1911 was not over two-thirds normal. Could 
hardly decide as to prices as we do not know what prices 
might be considered normal, but as a general proposition we 
would say from $1 to $1.50 per thousand less than normal. 

The best feature of the year’s business, I think, has been 
that as applied to timber. The least satisfactory has been 
the retail yard trade. 

Our present stock is not far from normal. We are prac- 
tically producing normal capacity. Inquiries at present are 
very good. The first two or three months of 1912, I believe, 
will give us a very good business in volume but poor in 

rice. 

. Have no suggestions to offer with reference to the better- 
ment of the general business conditions unless it might be 
that we could enclose all of our politicians within a wall so 
that neither they nor their expressions would have access to 
the public. 


A manufacturer of cedar products on the North Pacific 
Coast says that every feature of the year’s business has 
been unsatisfactory, but stocks are normal and produc- 
tion in excess of the demand. Inquiries are plentiful 
but prices very Tow. 

A well-known Wisconsin manufacturer reports the 
volume of its trade for 1911 slightly lower than in 
1910, with prices about the same; present production 
25 per cent under normal with a fair volume of inquiries. 
This producer suggests that conditions ought to be 
slightly better in 1912 and urges that the elimination 
of polities and the political element would materially 
improve business conditions. 

A Kansas City (Mo.) yellow pine manufacturer re- 
ports that volume and prices for 1911 were below normal 
and that the year’s trade was entirely satisfactory. This 
company is carrying a stock 20 per cent below normal, 
reports average production and inquiries in fair volume. 

A manufacturing concern, with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, says that its business was below normal and had no 
best feature; price and volume showing remarkably un- 
satisfactory. Its present stock is considerably above nor- 
mal, and production is about up to the average. In- 
quiries are scarce and curtailment is urged as the only 
remedy for conditions on the North Coast. 


Upward Tendency Predicted. 


One of the leading northern pine manufacturers, whose 
modesty restrains the use of his name, says: 


Our trade during the year 1911 has been about normal 
and the prices which we have been able to obtain the same. 
To our mind the best feature of the year’s business has been 
the fact that we have been able to secure for our product 
fair prices, notwithstanding the fact that business as a 
whole has been slow. The worst feature of the year’s busi- 
ness has been the fact that the railroads and large indus- 
tries have bought very little lumber. 

Should say that our stock at the present time is about 
normal, except as respects low grade stock, such as shorts 
and No. 4 and No. 5 boards, which there has been a good 
demand for by the box concerns at satisfactory prices. 

Our production for the year was less than normal, owing 
to the low water conditions that existed during the year, 
we being unable to get down a sufficient number of logs to 
a oe mills running during the whole of the season just 
closed. : 

Business at this time is very quiet and very few inquiries 
coming in, yet we see nothing to be alarmed at because at 
this time of year, judging from the past, we expect such 
conditions. 

In regard to the future would state that we are rather 
optimistic, believing that the year 1912 will show a larger 
volume of business, comparatively speaking, than the year 
1911, and that we will be able to secure for our product 
prices equal to the year just closing. We have no doubt 
that prices will go off a little on some items, especially No. 2, 
but that we will be able to obtain better prices for some of 
our low grade stock, which will more than offset the reduc- 
tions which we will have to make on other items. We do 
not believe that there will be any speculative buying, and 
believe that there will be but very little trade before about 
February 1. We are also under the impression, as we see 
conditions, that the business for the first half of the year 
1912 will be rather slow, but feel confident, as the year 
progresses, that there will be an upward tendency and a 
little ree snap to business and much better feeling all 
around. . 


A prominent manufacturer of: hemlock and cedar pro- 
ducts in Michigan says: 


Trade in volume for 1911 was about 33% per cent greater 
with us than 1910—60 per cent of normal. 

Prices were lower, but picked up considerably, especially 
on low grade stuff toward fall and winter. In fact, demand 
and prices for lower grades have kept increasing and am in 
hopes it will continue. 

The demand for low grades and lath has been the feature 
of this year’s business. 

The stock we have on hand at present is about normal, 
and our production for coming season will be 70 per cent of 
normal. 

Inquiries are coming in more plentifully right along and 
I think that 1912 at its close will see the lumber business 
much improved and prices back where the mill man can see 
a margin of profit, which he has had to look for with a 
strong magnifying glass and a great imagination for the 
last four years. 

Without any hesitancy whatever I can frankly state that 
the demand that there is at present for lumber can not help 
cleaning up dormant stocks, and this will lead to a raise 
in prices all around. 


Lumber Prices at ‘‘Low Water.’’ 


EUGENE, ORE., Jan. 4. 

Our trade in 1911 will not exceed 65 per cent of normal 
volume. Prices are lower than they ever have been since 
the cost of production reached its present figures. There 
has been no time in the last eight years when lumber has 
averaged as low in price as it has during the present year. 
The best feature of the year’s business has been the local 
trade, which has been heavier than usual, brought about 
by the development of the western states and the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities. The retail yard trade has 
been the least satisfactory, buyers for retail yards seeming 
to hold off longer than usual and to put forth more extra- 








ordinary efforts to break the market. Our present stock is 
approximately normal. Our present production is 60 to 70 
per cent of normal. Recently there has been an increase in 
the number of inquiries coming in and at several times for 
short periods there has been an increase of orders. 

In my opinion 1912 will be an improvement over 1911 
both as to volume of trade and prices. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that conditions in either respect will be entirely satis- 
factory to the manufacturers during 1912. 

I have no suggestions to offer except that manufacturers 
use ordinary business judgment and do not manutacture and 
produce more stock than can readily be sold. 

A. C. DIxon, 
Manager Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


‘*Bringing Back Prosperity.’’ 
SparvLE, WASH., Jan. 4. 

The volume of our business for 1911 has been above 
normal, but owing to lack of demand and some difference 
of opinion between several of the Seattle wholesalers and the 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, much of the 
shingle business of the last few months has been done at a 
loss, and none of it has proven very profitable. 

Best Feature—We specialize in shingles, cedar products, 
and fir lumber, and results are just beginning to crown our 
efforts, December being our best month on high grade stock. 

The least satisfactory phase is the low market on shingles 
and Iumber, which has prevailed all during the last year. 
Our stock on hand is a trifle below normal, as is our present 
output. 

We have had more inquiries last month than for some 
time. The eastern retailers seem to realize that the bottom 
has been reached, and wish to place their orders before the 
market again rises. It is common report that buyers every- 
where have allowed their stocks to run down, and for some 
time have been carrying only sufficient stock to supply the 
demand until the arrival of another car, through fear of the 
market falling. With an advancing market they must stock 
up, and this will keep many of them busy for some time. 

This condition coupled with the fact that many of our 
mills have closed and may never resume operations will have 
the general effect of bringing back prosperity. We are of 
the opinion that 1912 will bring a far greater volume of 
business with much better prices. 

BUCKEYE LUMBER Co., 
Thomas Van Swearingen. 


Cargo Trade the Saving Feature. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3. 

We believe that our 1911 trade, so far as volume is con- 
cerned, exceeded that of 1910, but the prices were consider- 
ably lower, in fact to a point that makes it very difficult to 
show any marg.n of profit. ‘ 

Had it not been for our ability to ship by water it would 
have been utterly impossible for us to have kept the plant 
running continuously during the entire year, as we have 
done, as the car trade has slumped to such an extent as to 
form only a very small portion of the total amount of the 
business, and the prices obtainable from this portion of the 
trade are very much more unsatisfactory than secured by 
water shipment. 

Our present stock, after filling orders on hand, will only 
be a trifle above normal in quantity, and our present rate of 
production exceeds that of 1910. ‘This, however, in our par- 
ticular case, is accountable by the fact that the plant was 
incomplete during a portion of 1910, and we were therefore 
only using a part of the equipment, whereas, during the 
last year, we were operating a complete plant. 

Our inquiries at present are large for coastwise shipment, 
and fairly satisfactory for offshore, and we believe we notice 
a slight improvement in the car inquiries, though not enough 
to warrant any amount of reccgnition. 

As to the outlook for 1912: It would require a consid- 
erable increase in the car inquiries to make any very material 
change in the price, we believe, for the reason that there is 
a large percentage of the mills of the Northwest closed, and 
an increase in the volume of car business, which would war- 
rant advancing the price, would be the means of inducing 
the opening up of some of the mills that are now closed, 
which we believe would have the effect of keeping the price 
at or near what it is at present. 

We do not know of anything that would benefit the Pacific 
Coast mills, except the completion of the Panama Canal and 
a discrimination of the United States Government on canal 
tolls in favor of American bottoms, enabling the mills of this 
Coast to ship at a minimum cost to the large centers on the 
Atlantic Coast. We anticipate when this takes place that 
the prices will change for the better, and remain stable for 
all time. Lester W. Davin Co. 


High Grade Woods Should Advance. 


Cuicaco, ILL., Jan. 3. 

Our 1911 trade shows a decided increase over 1910, this 
being particularly noticed in the last half of the year and 
applies both to volume and prices. The best feature of this 
year’s business has been the matter of collections, money 
seeming to be much easier than in previous years. In order 
to meet the demand for materials handled by us, it was 
necessary to increase in proportion our stock; therefore, 
our present holdings are above normal. The production in 
our several lines during 1911 has increased considerably over 
previous years. The importation of mahogany, which is our 
principal line, is at least 50 per cent greater than it was 
in 1910. Inquiries are coming in very rapidly. 

From all indications, we are led to believe that 1912 will 
show a decided increase over the present year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, it being a presidential election year, trade 
usually drops off. This is explainable for the reason that 
the furniture manufacturers throughout the country, who 
previous to the crisis of 1907 carried large stocks of lumber 
on hand, have been since that time consuming their surplus 
stocks to such an extent that they are now forced to buy 
continually to keep their factories going. We know of no 
instance where any particular consumer with whom we 
come in contact is “‘stocked up” as in previous years, so 
that it will be necessary for them to continue buying during 
1912, in order to keep their plants in operation, and owing 
to the scarcity of high grade woods throughout the entire 
country, prices should advance materially during the coming 
year. 

Mahogany, which is our chief product, has already in- 
ereased. There should be an additional increase when the 
spring trade opens up. 

For the general betterment of conditions we would suggest 
that the dealer, or manufacturer, who happens to hold a 
large stock, continue to hold it, unless it can be disposed of 
at a price. During the early part of the present year, as 
well as the year previous, too many dealers became “weak 
kneed” and disposed of their stock below the market price, 
which naturally gave the consumer the idea that prices 
would drop, causing him to hold off on his purehases. It 
was through this cause, largely, that our business during 
the last six months of the present year almost doubled the 
first six months. 

HUDDLESTON-MARSH LUMBER Co., 
R. 8S. Huddleston, President. 





Volume Little Below Normal. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 6. 

Summing up our year’s business for 1911, we find the 
volume is not quite as much as in some of the years past. 

Prices have not been any lower, especially in plain red and 
white oak, birch, white ash and poplar. The only things that 
have been a little slow with us are quartered white oak and 
the upper grades of cottonwood. 

Our stocks are about normal with other years, but we find 
that some items like 3/4 and 4/4 plain red oak in large 
quantities are very hard to get. 

Inquiries are coming in fairly well, while the orders actu- 
ally placed with us are small and are made up it seems of 
lots tor finishing work on hand. 

We do not expect any material increase in the volume of 
business for next year, but we know that with the stock on 
hand prices will keep up well for 1912. 

FINK-HEIDLER Co. 


Values in Chicago Will Remain Steady.. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 5. 

Our volume of business during last year will compare 
favorably with 1910, with the exception of a few months in 
the early spring, when building operations in Chicago were 
seriously hampered on account of strikes. 

We think 1912 will be a normal year provided labor 
conditions are normal. 

We have a good many labor contracts expiring about 
April 1, which will have to be renewed and are a matter of 
serious consideration at the present time. 

We anticipate no great increase or decline in prices, from 
a purchasing point of view, during the year. This means that 
the present values of lumber in Chicago will be about the 
same. MEARS-SLAYTON LUMBER Co. 

L. W. Cross, Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


Business Better Next Year. 


VULCAN, Micu., Jan. 7. 

Our trade and prices for 1911 compare favorably with 
any year since 1907. 

The best and brightest feature in last year’s business was 
the material advance on all low grade stock. ‘This stock, 
which was a drug on the market for the last three years, is 
now moving at fair prices and advancing right along. ‘The 
cedar shingle trade was, however, somewhat  disap- 
pointing last year, but they are now taking an upward 
movement and are worth 10 to 15 cents per thousand more 
than thirty days ago. Our stock is heavier than a year ago, 
but the surplus is mostly pine, which is always a seller. 

Our production for 1912 will be much less than 1911 
probably one-third. Inquiries are coming in well. There 
seems to be a general demand for stock all along the line, 
and if manufacturers will only go slow and each one curtail 
their output to some extent, I think that 1912 will be a 
good year. THe O. C. LUMBER Co. 


Prices Will Average Higher. 


MeEpDrForD, WIis., Jan. 3. 

Our trade for the year 1911 was about 60 percent of our 
nornial trade prior to 1908, and we got for our lumber about 
70 percent of what we were getting prior to 1908. 

We can not recall one “best feature’ for last year’s busi- 
ness. Possibly a slight increase in demand for low grade 
lumber might be termed as “best feature.” 

We can not say that there has been any particular phase 
of trade more unsatisfactory than another. Our present 
stock is in excess of what it ought to be, based on the 
amount of lumber we have produced. We presume normal 
would mean what we ougbt to carry considering what we 
have cut. Our present preducticn compared with normal is 
about 70 percent. We are having at this time very few in- 
quiries for stock. 

Our guess as to trade for the year 1912 is that it will be 
a little larger in volume than for 1911 and there will be 
some Moderate advances on some items, and that prices on 
the whole will average a little higher than for 1911. 

The only solution that we see for betterment of lumber 
conditions is the process of reducing production to a point 
where it will not be in excess of demand. ‘There is largely 
too much sawmill capacity in the United States. Every man 
that owns a mill and some timber is forced by remorseless 
law to operate as long as his creditors will permit him to 
do so, and until production is less easy prices will remain 
low. We will not venture any suggestion in regard to gen- 
eral business conditions. MEDFORD LUMBER Co., 

A. L. Osborn, President. 





‘*Lots of Room for Improvement.’’ 
DUNBAR, WIS., Jan, 2. 

Our trade for 1911 has been about the same as normal. 
The best features of the year’s trade have been better prices 
on maple and more prompt shipments, while the poor demand 
and low prices of basswood and hemlock uave been the most 
unsatisfactory features. 

Our present stock is considerably lower than normal, with 
our present production about the same. 

Inquiries are coming in fairly well, and we are hoping 
that 1912 will be as good as 1911, though there is lots of 
room for improvement. 

We would offer as a suggestion for the betterment of gen- 
eral business conditions that the manufacturers curtail pro- 
duction as much as possible and hold some items for better 
prices. GIRARD LUMBER Co., 

T. H. Lovell, Superintendent. 


Inquiries Coming In Freely. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 3. 

Our 1911 trade was very satisfactory and exceeded our 
previous year by a very good percentage. The good features 
were the prompt and satisfactory payments as made by the 
lumber companies we dealt with. We believe the most 
unsatisfactory part of the year’s work was the slow move- 
ment of the standard and sound butt shingles and the No. 1 
grades of lath. Our present stock is a trifle heavier than 
the normal as we have aimed to increase our line all through 
so as to have at hand at all times anything that our trade 
may ask for and so prevent any delays in shipments. 

'The outlook at present for the coming year’s production 
is not very bright, as we have had an exceedingly heavy rain- 
fall during the late summer and all through the fall, which 
has filled the swamps with an excess of water, and in the 
absence of any amount of frost it will, we believe, set the 
logging operations back and reduce the normal output. 

We really have had no falling off of inquiries this year. 
They were plentiful up to the first week in December, when 
there was a slight lull, but in the last week or ten days they 
have started to come in more freely, and this is earlier than 
the previous years. We believe the outlook for 1912 will 
be about the normal average of 1910 and 1911 as regards 
volume of trade. The matter of prices will depend con- 
siderably on the weather conditions from now on. We know 
of a great many producers who have been retarded because 
of the soft weather and this of course will mean a less pro- 
duction of material. 
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We believe that if every business man would put a shoulder 
to the wheel and help push it around instead of hanging 
pack and taking a pessimistic view of things in general the 
conditions would improve. If they would look forward and 
help to overcome any unjust features in our legislatures’ 
acts and try to make them as fair to the railroads and other 
large interests as is compatible with the idea of fairness to 
all concerned, then things would greatly improve. 

We trust that all readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as fair minded business men will realize that we can ridicule 
and laugh a great many things to death, and that they will 
start in and laugh this pessimistic view out of the minds that 
entertain it. 

CRAWFORD CEDAR Co. 
Wm. Putch, Manager. 


Prompt Payment of Accounts. 


DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 2. 

The volume of trade for 1911 is just about normal, with 
the price of maple and oak ficoring far below the propor- 
tionate prices of rough lumber. 

The best feature of the year’s business has been prompt 
payment of accounts, with but few failures. 

Our stock of both flooring and lumber is normal. The 
production of maple and oak flooring would be far above 
nornial excepting for a wise and conservative policy pursued 
by some of the largest members of the industry. Inquiry for 
material of all kinds continues of good volume. We predict 
J —— of trade in 1912 will be medium and low prices 
will rule. 

The most direct betterment of business would be the cessa- 
tion of persecution of large business by government officials 
and the remodeling of corporation law on the lines proposed 
by George W. Perkins. THOMAS FORMAN Co. 


No Political Grandstand Play Wanted. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., Jan. 3. 

We do very little in lumber except in a retail way. Our 
trade has been very good during 1911—that is, about normal, 
Our stock on hand is about normal. We are not producing 
any material ourselves. Of course, at this time of the year 
business is naturally dull with us, but we do not see any 
reason why 1912 will not be a good year and we see no reason 
why the prices should be reduced. 

As far as general business is concerned, we think if the 
public would settle down and make up its mind that no 
cloudbursts are going to take place and would settle down 
to business-—-why, business would naturally be better. It 
looks to me like a case of too many doctors. It is a critical 
situation, and it seems to us it is about time the political 
leaders settled down and did honest, legitimate work instead 
of trying to pull off grandstand plays. 

THE GORHAM BrotHers Co. 
A. E. Gorham, President. 


Stocks Below Normal, Inquiries Good. 


Boyne City, MicuH., Jan. 4. 

Our 1911 trade, outside the lower grades, has been better 
regarding values and movement than the year previous. 
One of the best features of the year’s business has been the 
unusual amount of lumber shipped, compared to the cut. 
The condition of low grade lumber this year has been very 
discouraging, and prices obtained have been far below cost 
of production, to say nothing of stumpage, but as available 
stocks have been so well cleaned up, and so small an amount 
is on hand to carry over into next season, we expect a con- 
siderable advance in price for this commodity. 

Our stocks on hand are several million feet below normal. 
Unfavorable logging conditions last year, and the fact that 
we have had no snow up to this writing this winter, our 
fall having been one continual series of rains and wet weather, 
will make it impossible for lower Michigan operators, in 
our opinion, to produce within 50,000,000 feet as much 
lumber this year as they did last. 

Inquiries are coming in better for this time of year than 
we expected, and we believe business for 1912 will be far 
better than last year. Prices will undoubtedly be higher on 
a majority of items. Operators are entitled to a reasonable 
advance for carrying charges, and are certainly entitled to a 
reasonable profit on all grades of lumber produced. 

Fire losses the last year have been very heavy, and ex- 
penses of watching and fighting fires have to be borne almost 
entirely by the lumbermen, as they receive practically no 
cobperation or assistance from the state to protect their 
timber holdings. W. H. WHITE Co., 

Boyne City LUMBER Co., 
M. D. Reeder, Assistant Secretary. 


High Grade Maple Did Well. 


Boyne City, MICH., Jan. 2. 
Our trade for 1911 has been good, both in volume and 
prices. High grade maple has been the best feature of the 
year’s business with No. 3 hardwood as the least satisfactory. 
Our present stock is far below normal, but our present 
production is just about normal. 
Inquiries are coming in well, and we think 1912 will 
bring forth a fair trade and better prices than in 1911, espe- 
cially for No. 3. BOYNE City LUMBER Co. 


Looking for Improvement in 1912. 


DaGGrrr, MIcH., Jan. 2. 

Our trade for 1911 has been 75 per cent less, compared 
with normal. Prices have been the least satisfactory phase 
of our trade during 1911 and hardwood trade has been the 
best feature. 

Our present stock is about normal, but our present pro- 
duction is 75 percent less compared with normal. 

Inquities are coming in slow, but we look for an improve- 
ment it: 1912. TALBOT LUMBER Co. 


Something Better for This Year. 


Bay Ciry, MicH., Jan. 2. 
Our 1911 trade has been in volume about the same as in 
1910, prices*on some grades having been slightly lower. Our 
present stock is practically the same as we have been carry- 
ing for a number of years, and we will have the usual 
amount of logs to cut this coming year. 
_ At present trade is slow. We look for something better 
in 1912, both in volume of trade and in prices. We do 
not look for any large increase in prices, but expect there 
will be an improvement over this year. 
E. B. Foss & Co. 


Believe 1912 Will Show an Increase. 


MADISON, WIS., Jan. 5. 

Our business for 1911 is about 5 percent more than that 
of 1910, and the best feature of the year has been the 
opportunity to clean up low grade stock, while the most un- 
satisfactory part has been disposing of our rock elm. 

Our stock of lumber is below normal at ‘present, probably 
!0 percent; inquiries are coming in freely for large amounts 
of stock and we believe that 1912 will show an increase in 
the volume of business over 1911 and better prices. 

We have no suggestions to offer in regard to the better- 
ment of general conditions in the lumber business except 
that all manufacturers should more closely gage their pro- 
duction to the demand and aim to have less than the de- 
mand instead of a little more. The trouble for the last three 
years has been overproduction. The manufacturers have 


been too optimistic and hoped for better things each year 
and were afraid they would not have enough lumber in stock 
to reap the harvest that they hoped to receive on an ad- 
vanecing market, so they have continued to force prices down. 
In looking up 1907 prices this morning we find the prevail- 
ing price on hemlock now is $5 a thousand less on things 
than it was in 1907. 


COLLINS Bros. LUMBER Co., 
W. H. Collins. 





Inquiries Coming In Freely. 


INGRAM, WIS., Jan. 2. 
Our trade for 1911 was less than normal. sirch and 
basswood were the best features of the year's business, while 
hemlock has been the least satisfactory. 

Our present stock is less than normal, and we are not 
manufacturing at the present time. 

Inquiries are coming in freely. 


INGRAM LUMBER Cc 


Business Above Normal. 


TOMAHAWK, WIS., Jan. 3. 
Our trade for 1911 has been above normal and prices 
during 1911 have been about $1 a thousand higher than 
during the year 1910. The best features of the year’s busi- 
ness have been the steady demand and a decrease in stocks 
throughout the valley. ‘The lower grades of hemlock and 
hardwood have been fairly well cleaned up and the prices 
on this class of stock have been slowly advancing with Nos. 
4 and 5 pine. None or very little is to be bought. 

Our present stock is 70 percent below normal and our 
production for 1912 will be about the same as last year. In 
place of our cutting hemlock and hardwoods we will cut 
about 7,000,000 feet of pine and about 3,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and hardwood. We have more inquiries for this 
time of the year than we have had at the end of any year 
since the fall of 1907. 

Most mills throughout the valley are reducing their input 
of logs about 50 percent and with a shortage in stock at 
this time and the early deep snow without frost in the 
swamps the input may be reduced to a still lower percent- 
age. 

I can not see any reason why hemlock and hardwoods 
will not be forced up to a price where the mill man will 
again be making a profit. If the price of hemlock can not 
be forced to a higher level this coming year than what has 
prevailed during the last three years I predict there will 
never be a day that the lumberman will get more money 
for his hemlock lumber in the future. Then the hemlock 
timber holders will be obliged to hold their timber until such 
time as the small holders and farmers shall be cleaned up 
and the hemlock land owners shall dictate the price of logs 
to the hemlock paper mills, which will surely come in the 
next five years. JOHN ——— 

er A. <<. 


Will Double Production. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5. 

Our trade for 1911 has been fair only. We have disposed 
of our output just about as fast as it was dry enough to 
ship but prices have not been what they should have been 
and what we expected to get. 

There have been no special features connected with the 
year’s business that we could see. Collections have only 
been fair. Demand has been poor but have managed to get 
—— of the business by keeping continually after the 
trade. 

Our present stock is below normal. We have less lumber 
now than we have had in December of any year previous 
for the last three years. 

Our production for 1912 will be more than double what 
it was in 1911. This is brought about by a recent addition 
to our holdings and we expect trade to be better during 1912 
than the past year. 

Inquiries are coming in in very good volume. There seems 
to be a healthy tone to the inquiries for stock and we believe 
business will result from quotations we are now making. 

We believe that trade during 1912 will be very good; in 
fact, we look for quite a demand during the first six months 
of the year and on account of scarcity of lumber and small 
stocks all over the country we believe this will help in the 
way of getting prices that the manufacturer should have. 

We are feeling very good indeed over the outlook, believe 
we are going to have better trade next year and in 1913 we 
believe that the country will again be prosperous and that 
the manufacturers of lumber will be in a position to demand 
prices that they must have to make a fair profit. 

CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
John Burns, Sec.-Treas. 


Better Than Ever. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6. 

Our 1911 trade has been at least 30 percent larger than 
we have had before, but this is accounted for by us by 
having better facilities and we are manufacturing a good 
deal more lumber than we ever did before. We have found 
plain oak to be the best seller during the year and there 
has not been a time that we have not had all of the orders 
we needed for it. 

We have found wide poplar and No. 1 common poplar 
the hardest to sell. At the present time we have about 
70 percent of usual amount of lumber on hand that we 
generally have at this time of the year. 

We are producing about 50 percent more than_ usual. 
We have found inquiries to be very good during the last 
month and we have made more bids on big bills of lumber 
than we have in several years. We can not help but feel 
that 1912 will be a good year for every one in the hard- 
wood business, especiaily as to oak. 


Mowesray & ROBINSON. 


Politics Will Govern Year’s Trade. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 2. 

Conditions throughout last year have been rather spas- 
modic. At times the demand has been good, while at others 
quite the opposite condition has prevailed. While prices 
have not fluctuated to any great extent except on some 
special items of wide lumber which had previously reached 
too high a plane, the general average of prices, we believe, 
has been lower than the stocks of lumber justified, and less 





than would yield a reasonable profit to the producer. One 
very encouraging feature of the situation to us is that 


during the last two or three months of the year we have 
had a better and more consistent business than during any 
other part of 1911, and we have a heavy inquiry for stock 
for delivery during the early part of 1912, which would 
indicate that the stocks now carried by the consumer and 
retailer are light, and that a replenishment is being con- 
sidered. The general condition of business during 1912, we 
think, will be very largely governed by the political situation. 
If the present state of uncertainty continues business will, no 
doubt, be seriously affected during a portion of the year 
covered by the active presidential campaign, while should 
it become evident within the next three or four months that 
a man will be chosen for Chief Executive who enjoys the 
eonfidence of the business financing interests, the election 
will have very little effect on business and the result will be 
a slightly better and steadier line of trade during 1912 than 
we have had during 1911, with prices firmly holding their 
own. THE JOHN DULWEBER Co., 
B. F. Dulweber, President. 


Confidence in Future of Coast Prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4. 

Our volume of trade for 1911 was about the same as it 
has been for the two previous years. Prices, however, were 
very much lower. ‘The least satisfactory phase of business 
for the last year has been the selling price and the tendency 
of the trade to be rather more particular than they are 
when the demand is heavy. Our production for the last 
vear has been about 90 per cent of normal and our stock 
on hand is a trifle less than normal. 

As to the future, the writer has just returned from the 
Pacific Coast, where our interests largely lie, and thought 
sufficient of the future of Pacific Coast prices to buy a con- 
siderable amount of timber and an operating plant in which 
we have been previously interested. There is, at this time, 
more inquiry for Coast lumber than there has been at any one 
time in the last two years. The market is slightly stronger, 








and with the large pergentage of mills which are now closed 
down and which will not start up until prices are better, 
the probabilities, in our opinion, are for not only an increased 
demand, but better prices. While we are not anticipating 
any boom in West Coast prices or business, we look for a 
materially improved condition in volume and price. 

H. B. Watre LUMBER 

I 


€o., 
Bb. Waite, 


President. 


Decided Improvement Expected to Continue. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6. 
The year 1911 has been as satisfactory to us as we could 
possibly expect under all the existing conditions. While 
the volume of business has not been up to just what we 
would like it, the prices have been very satisfactory. There 
has been a decided improvement in the last two or three 
months with us, and we firmly believe that next year will 


bring forth better conditions. We believe the volume of 
business will be better, and we also look to see prices 
advance. 

While we do not expect a large business in 1912, we 


believe there is a gradual tendency to the better, and that 


after the presidential election, things will go ahead in a 
much more satisfactory manner. 
THE T. B. Stone LumsBer Co. 


‘‘Wait Until the Politicians Get Through.’’ 


MUSCATINE, Iowa, Jan. 2. 

Our business last year was not quite normal in volume or 
price. Naturally the two important factorg in business are 
volume and price and so possibly the best feature of the 
year’s business has been that we were able to reduce our 
stock of finished product below normal by reducing for the 
last three or four months our output of stock goods. We 
have been running light on stock for several months and 
expect to for several months to come. 

We are not looking for anything big in 1912, but are 
inclined to think business in general will show some improve- 
ment over this year. 

We presume every business man-in the country has some 
idea that in his opinion, if carried out, would benefit busi- 
ness in general. We are among them. However, we would 
hardly want to go into detail in this matter, as our views 
are expressed, or nearly so, almost monthly, in some maga- 
zine. In our opinion most of the business 'men of the coun- 
try think they know what the trouble is and how it could 
be remedied, but see no way at present of applying the 
remedy. Suppose we will all have to wait until the politi- 
cians get through playing their game, and then some atten- 
tion will probably be paid to business and to bettering 
conditions. Hurtig Mre. Co., 


From a &traight Grade Shipper. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 4. 

The increase in our trade for 1911 compared with normal 
was very satisfactory. One of the best features of the year’s 
business has been freedom from kicks because of shipping 
straight grades. The least satisfactory phase of our trade 
has been to get good mills from which to buy additional 
stock so that we can increase our business. This seems 
strange since we discount all bills, and if a shipper ships 
according to rules he never gets a kick, for we won't sell to 
kickers, but if we get one by chance occasionally we do not 
— the shipper stand the loss if he has done the right 
thing. 

We believe 1911 will bring forth a good normal trade, 
and that prices will remain about the same as they have 
been. 

There is one suggestion we have to offer for the better- 
ment of general business conditions, and that is that every 
manufacturer of lumber positively refuse on all occasions to 
mix grades. HADENTINE LUMBER Co. 


Good All Around. 


KEATING SUMMIT, PA., Jan. 5. 
Our trade for 1911 was good both in volume and prices. . 
Our present stock compares favorably with normal, also our 
present production. 
Inquiries are coming in fairly well, and we think 1912 
will bring forth a good volume of trade and better prices. 
EmMporiuM LUMBER Co. 


Confidence in Coming Year’s Business. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 4. 
Our trade last year exceeded that of 1910 and was satis- 
factory in all respects. The most satisfactory feature has 
been the matter of maintaining prices. This, with the in- 
creased sales over any previous year, is very gratifying, as 
we could easily have increased our sales 10 to 20 percent 
by meeting all kinds of competition. Our present stock is 
at least 10 percent greater than at this time last year. 
Expect at least during the first six months of the coming 
year a fair volume of business. Do not believe any of us in 
our particular line will have any reason to fear the result 
of the coming year or years to follow, as hardwoods and 
cypress, in our opinion, are almost as good as government 
bonds, and we expect to be large purchasers during the com- 
ing year. Our only regret is we do not have more money 

to invest in hardwoods. W. H. Lear. 


No Standard or Base for Prices. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 6. 
Our business, which is principally confined to this dis- 
trict, has not been as satisfactory the last year as usual, 
either in volume or profit. 

Considering possible general change in administration, to 
say nothing of what has already occurred, coupled with 
prospective tariff changes and unsettled standing of cor- 
porations, we do not look for much if any betterment the 
coming year. The usual December inquiries have come in, 
but there seems to be no standard or base for prices. 

LUMBER Co. 


Low Grade Lumber Prices Year’s Best Feature. 
SARNIA, CAN., Jan. 3. 
Our trade for 1911 was better, compared with normal, with 
better prices. The strengthening of prices of low grade 
lumber has been the best feature of the year’s business. 
Our trade with the railroads has been the least satisfactory. 
Our present stock is somewhat below normal but our pres- 
ent production is above. 
Plenty of inquiries are coming in, and we look for a full 
volume of trade in 1912, and a trifle better prices. 
CLEVELAND-SARNIA SAWMILLS Co. (LTD.). 


Production Normal, Inquiries Plentiful. 
NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 4. 

Our trade for 1911 was about 75 percent of normal. 
Prices were more or less unsatisfactory during the fall, but 
are much better at present. The best feature of the year’s 
business was the fact that there were no losses and few 
failures among our customers. The phase of the trade that 
was least satisfactory was the fact that wholesalers and 
some millmen forced the market and made no basis for a 
steady price. Our stock at the present time at the mills is 
less than we have had for a number of years. Production 
is nearly normal. Inquiries are more plentiful and a better 
tone seems to exist. We are sure that prices will be much 
better in the early part of 1912 and we believe that the 
volume of trade will be heavy for a presidential year. We 
believe that if the millmen would be more careful as to the 
way they give out prices on special stock of which they 
have an accumulation it would be much easier to maintain 
a steady price. 

Looking forward to a better year ourselves, and wishing 
you a prosperous and happy New Year, 

STonr, HERSHEY & GIBSON, 
S. H. Hershey, Treasurer. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


PARCELS POST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Sentiment concerning the 
parcels post program is not unanimous and some very 
able thinkers on the subject are adverse to any plan that 
will involve the Government in transportation business 
in a large way, and believe investigations have not been 
carried far enough for any definite policy to be under- 
taken. The Senate Post Office Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings upon the proposed parcels post. The House 
Post Office Committee held similar hearings last summer. 
Both developed fewer facts than opinions. Nobody 
assumed to be able to tell whether the British government 
is losing ten thousand or ten million dollars a year upon 
its parcels post, wherein the average haul is 41 miles. 
Hence nobody could figure definitely how much Uncle 
Sam would lose with average hauls ten times that. 
Whether he should dig into his treasury to save 
some people a few cents yearly and the retail mail order 
houses several million dollars a year by transporting 
merchandise for much less than cost of carriage, taking 
the money out of his strong box to do it with, ‘‘just for 
general convenience,’’ is a question still on deck. Uncle 
Sam has been rather sportively inclined at times; but 
whether he is enough of a spendthrift to go against so 
stiff a game is yet to be determined. 

The average Congressman has received many signa 
tures to petitions in favor of it. Some of them have 
noted the coincidence of the phraseology of the petitions 
being so much alike. The signers have not taken the 
trouble to add, ‘‘Copied from my farm journal.’’ Most 
of them have not stopped to figure that at any rate which 
would enable the government to come out anyway near 
even in its operation the cost of the stamps necessary 
would make it practically useless for the transportation 
of farm products. Farmers not located upon rural 
routes are learning that it is proposed to add parcels 
post to routes established before granting them rural 
free delivery service. These comprise about half of the 
farm population and they have begun to protest to their 
congressmen. The Hon. M. C. knows that his home 
merchants are against parcels post, and they say it would 
curtail their ability to support local enterprises and ex- 
tend eredits. In some sections credits from merchants 
are yet vastly necessary. 

In the recent Senate hearings E. B. Moon, secretary 
of the American League of Associations, a national 
organization of merchants, advised the Post Office Com- 
mittee that this question was of too great moment to be 
decided without Congress having been put into possession 
of abundant facts. He suggested that a commission 
should be created to learn whether the admitted inferi- 
ority of the towns and smaller cities of countrics operat- 
ing parcels post to those of like size in the United States 
was a result of parcels post suction of resources to great 
mercantile centers. It so happens that there is not a 
merchant upon either Senate or House Post Office 
Committee. 

Members of Congress have been giving considerable 
thought to the position taken by Mr. Moon. They are 
old enough to remember the great agitation of a decade 
ago for government ownership of railroads when many 
people were crying: ‘‘The Government must own the 
railroads or the railroads will own the Government! ’’ 
They are now stopping to consider that the recent similar 
remark of that prominent retail mail-order magnate, John 
Wanamaker, regarding the express companies, had the 
temporary effect of nearly taking the American people 
off their feet upon this question. Now the cooler ones 
are remarking: ‘‘Please don’t get hysterical! The 
Government regulated the railroads. It can and will 
regulate the express companies. We want more exact 
information, something like that furnished by the Tariff 
Commission upon the woolen schedule, before we help 
put the Government into the transportation business upon 
a large scale.’’ 

President Taft in his message of December 21, re 
garding the proposed parcels post, spoke of the need of 
a ‘*more thorough and comprehensive inquiry’’ and of 
‘‘definite information.’’ Knowing ones say that, in view 
of his position upon ‘‘Schedule K,’’ ‘‘ President Taft 
cannot well oppose the reasonable position taken by Mr. 
Moon without subjecting himself to the criticism of in- 
consistency, as the commercial life of the smaller cities 
and towns of the country is regarded as important as 
‘Schedule K’. ’’ 





‘‘CORPORATION DAY’’ OF THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF TRADE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—The National Board of 
Trade, representing a vast army of business men through 
its constituent membership of boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce and other allied trade organizations, will 
hold its forty-second annual meeting at the New Willard 
Hotel, this city, beginning January 16 and extending 
over three days. 

With a view of correlating the various angles from 
which the corporation problem is viewed the National 
Roard of Trade has set apart Wednesday, January 17, 
as ‘*Corporation Day,’’ and from advices received by 
the secretary, A. T. Anderson, it will be attended by 
representatives from all the great commercial organiza- 
tions included within its membership, as well as from the 
leading associations in the country. Among those who 
will deliver addresses on this occassion are Charles Nagel, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Senators John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, and Charles E. Townsend, 
of Michigan; John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia; Charles 
A. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Dr. E. A. Alderman, president of the University of 
Virginia, 


‘“*The object in taking up the corporation question at 
this time is,’’ said President LaLanne, ‘‘that from a 
strictly business point of view the corporation question 
and the banking question are so closely related, especially 
in matters of foreign trade, that it is almost impossible 
to indicate where one ends and the other begins. ’’ 

Among the large number of constituent bodies mem- 
bers of the National Board of Trade are four organiza- 
tions in Philadelphia, five in New York, two in Washing- 
ton, three in Chicago, two in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Wilmington, Del., Boston, Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., Cleveland, Galveston, 
Savannah, Augusta, Ga.; the American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation, American Warehousemen’s Association, American 
Exporters & Importers’ Association, Cigar Manufactur- 
ers Association, National Irrigation Association, and the 
Central Supply Association, with headquarters at Chicago. 





HEARINGS AT SEATTLE. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Hearings at Seattle, 
Wash., February 19, before Special Examiner Vassault, 
will relate to the following cases: Fullerton Lumber & 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.) v. Bellingham Bay & British Columbia 
Railroad Co. et al., Alaska Lumber Co. v. Great Northern 
Railway Co. 


THE WABASH AND THE HADLEY COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—In connection with the 
recent report of the Hadley Commission, its recom- 
mendation for the most complete publicity in railway 
financing is regarded in Washington as being forcibly 
emphasized by the recent Wabash receivership. A most 
valuable property under any normal financing, it is said, 
could have withstood the business conditions of 1907, 
and probably its extensions of recent years with their 
misfortunes, had not its earlier treatment been so that 
its present condition was a foregone conclusion. The 
unquestioned ability of President IF. A. Delano, with 
all of his engineering and operating knowledge, was 
not equal, however, to its salvation, and this receiver- 
ship is not laid at his door. It is admiited that no man 
could prevent it. Its reorganization permits the new 
financial element in its reorganization, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., to show the sincerity of large business as to proper 
publicity and its willingness to comply with Government 
desires and recommenglations, and to make the plan for 
the issuance of new securities so plain that no investor 
ean be deceived as to its full and complete obligation, 
and to have this information available to everyone. 
Whatever shrinkage in values may have to be absorbed 
by the owners to create a sound property should be 
accepted now, rather than the attempted flotation of 
securities, dependent entirely on speculative influence 
for their value. 


EXCUSES FOR HIGH RATES. 

The only exeuses given by the southern railreads for 
high rates in carrying lumber at a hearing held in Wash- 
ington on November 23, before Commissioner Prouty, 
concerning the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
law were the competition of carriers and the fact that 
certain points took high rates hecause they had always 
had high rates. When, for example, the Southern rail- 
way absorbed a smaller road having these high rates it 
continued them in effect. These were the two main rea- 
sons given by the roads for the high rates, Another was 
the fact of cirenitous routes that had to be taken in ecer- 
tain instances. It is said on good authority that the first 
two of these three reasons will not even he considered by 
the commission, but that the third will be given econ- 
sideration. 
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RECOMMENDS REPEAL OF TIMBER AND STONE 
ACT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—In his annual report See- 
retary of Interior Fisher recommends the repeal of the 
timber and stone act and the act authorizing the cutting 
of timber on mineral lands. In part he says: 

Those acts —_ out a constant invitation to abuse and to 
mere exploitation. The excuse for their continuance would 
he removed if the secretary of the interior were empowered 
to sell timber frem the public lands outside of the national 
forests separa‘e from the land on which the timber stands, 
and also to permit nearby settlers, prospectors, and miners 
to have use of small quantities of timber, either for a nom- 
inal charge or without any charge whatever under appro- 
priate restrictions. It is the insistence upon keeping on the 
statute books such laws as the timber and stone act and 
those authorizing the cutting of timber on mineral lands 
which necessitates the adoption of restrictive legislation or 
administrative regulations that hamper real settlement and 
development. If we can frankly adopt and put into foree 
laws which will absolutely prevent mere exploitation we can 
far more safely enact liberal laws and regulations to encour- 
age legitimate development. 

During the past fiscal year there were logged under con- 
tracts on ceded Chippewa lands 80.005.150 feet of timber, of 
the value of $572,880.73, as compared with 88,505,880 feet 
of timber, valued at $553,005.42, during the year 1910. 

In 1910 a sale of pine timber was held at Cass Lake. 
Minn., at which there was sold timber estimated to contain 
51,510,000 feet of white pine and 265,475,000 feet of 
Norway pine, the total amount of the accepted bids beinz 
$2,709,550.04, an average price of $8.59 a thousand feet. 
This was the largest sale of Chippewa timber yet held. All 
of the unsold pine timber on ceded Chippewa lands was 
offered for sale at Cass Lake, Minn., in October, 1911. The 
price paid for timber on ceded Chippewa lands sold at the 
different sales is $5.953,242.41. 

The timber on Indian land is now cstimated at 24,000,000, 
000 feet, worth approximately $76,000,000, * * * ‘The 
two most extensive logging operations continued under con- 
tracts were at the Bad River Reservation, where 84,000.000 
feet were cut, yielding $505,000, and upon the ceded Chip- 
pewa lan in Minnesota, where 80,000,000 feet were cut, 
yielding 78,000. 

The Neopit lumbering and milling project on the Menomi- 
nee Reservation in Wisconsin, for the first time showed a 
clear profit—$11,200; the total receipts from sales of manu- 
factured lumber were $424,000. 

















STATUS OF PULP DUTIES. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—On December 8, 1911, 
the House of Representatives adopted a resolution in- 
quiring of the President as to the duties imposed on 
wood pulp, news print paper and other manufactures 
from wood pulp coming from countries other than the 
Dominion of Canada which have most-favored-nation 
clause treaties. President Taft has replied to the 
resolution stating that there are two questions at issue: 
First, where the wood pulp. clause of the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty is to be regarded as existing law in 
view of the failure of Canada to pass a similar act and, 
second, as to the effect of the reciprocity act upon exist- 
ing treaties. Believing that these questions can better 
be considered in a court of law than by executive con- 
struction, President Taft reports that the refusal of the 
Treasury Department to admit wood pulp and paper 
from such countries under the general effect of the 
Canadian reciprocity act and the favored-nation clause 
shall stand as the attitude of the Government until 
their construction is obtained from a court of law. This 
is in line with the treatment of the situation in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NATIONAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION UP 
IN ARMS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—The National Conserva- 
tion Association through its president Gifford Pinchot 
is making a hot fight on the bill introduced by Rep. 
Baker, of California, granting a right of way over lands 
within the Mono National Forest to the Hydro-Electric 
Co., of California. The company is operating a water 
power plant for the generation of electric energy in 
Mono county and using the electricity in the operation of 
its own mining properties and selling the same for min- 
ing, manufacturing and domestic purposes. The bill is 
to permit the concern to operate a water pipe line on 
what is described as ‘‘treeless, arid, barren and not sus- 
ceptible of forestation’’ land in the Mono forest reserve. 
The bill has been favorably reported from the Committee 
on Publie Lands and will come before the House soon. 

Mr. Pinchot opposes the bill both because of the 
operations of the company itself and because of the 
principle involved. On the first point he says that the 
company has been contesting the right of the Govern- 
ment to regulate in the public interest the use of lands 
within the national forests, and in the face of the protest 
of the local forest officers and without permission from 
the Government the company -dug its ditch across the 
national forest lands concerned and had begun to lay 
its pine line when it was stopped by a temporary restrain- 
ing order.. The chief contention of the company was that 
the location by it of mining claims covering the land 
seross which the pipe line was to be laid removed this 
land from the jurisdiction of the Government. 





LUMBER SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Consul General Snod- 
grass at Meseow, Russia, reports that Jumber has ad- 
vanced in price owing to the increased demand and the 
decreased output. Exports have increesed to all eoun 
tries except Germany. The decrease in exports to Ger- 
many is due to the lack of water in the rivers which 
are used to transport lumber end logs to that ceuntry. 
Owing to the limited supply of lumber in the Seandina- 
vian penirsula foreign importers have appeared in the 
Russian markets, but the local firms have been compelled 
to limit the exports. In value the Russian exports show 
an increase, principally in lumber. 





TO ESTABLISH NEW THEORY IN RATE MAKING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The case of the Receiv- 
ers & Shippers’ Association of Cincinnati v. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway is being argued before 
the Supreme Court by Francis B. Jamcs. This ease 
involves the sehedule of class rates from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Chattanooga, Tenn., over that road and is prae- 
tically a revival of the famous maximum rate ease. 

In 1894 the commission condemned the then existing 
schedule of rates as unjust. The railroads appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court, which body set aside the 
order of the commission on the ground that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act did not at that time authorize the 
commission to substitute reasonable and just rates for 
rates condemned by it as unreasonable and unjust. 

The Cincinnati shippers filed a new complaint under 
the Hepburn Act, which gave the commission the power 
it formerly lacked. In 1909 the commission condemned 
the present schedule of class rates from Cincinnati to 
Chattansoga and ordered substitutions as follows: 





1 2 5 4 5 6 
70 60 53 44 88 29 
Being a reduction in cents a hundred pounds as follows: 
2 3 4 a 6 
6 Bf 4 3 2 1 


In the 1909 case the commission in its opinion stated 
its conclusion as follows: 

If it is our duty to take this railroad by itself and to 
determine the reasonableness of these rates by reference to 
cost of construction, cost of maintenance and profit upon the 
investinent. we think the complainants have established their 
case and that these rates ought fairly to be reduced by as 
ervcat an amount as was formerly found reasonable by this 
commission. 

The commission in its order did not follow its stated 
conclusion and instead of prescribing the 60-cent sched- 
ule of rates found reasonable by it in 1894, prescribed 
the 70-cent schedule, not because of necessities of the 
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Cineinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie Railway Co., 
but out of consideration to the Louisville & Nashville 
and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Com 
panies, which compete with the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and Texas Pacific Railway and have some unprofitable 
branch lines. 

The shippers ask the court to set aside the order of 
the commission on the ground that it evidenced an arbi- 
trary exercise of power by the commission and in effect 
confiscated the property of the shippers. The Supreme 
Court is also asked to remand the ease to the commis- 
sion for further hearing upon correct principles of law. 

For the last eight years the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific has been earning in excess of 4 per cent 
per annum on its capital stock. 

One of the principal questions in this case is whether 
or not the commission has power to prescribe a schedule 
of rates over a line that is financially strong higher 
than it otherwise should because of the financial weak- 
ness of branch lines of other competing railroads. 

This case is rather remarkable, as whichever way 
it may go a precedent will be established as to the 
application of rates. 


INDIAN RESERVATION TIMBER. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Jan. Y¥.—In his report Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs Valentine says the resources in 
timber of the Indian reservation, particularly upon some 
of the reservations in the Southwest and from Wisconsin 
westward to the Coast, are a great material asset of the 
tribes. Revised estimates place the stand at 34,000,000,- 
000 feet, with an approximate value of $76,000,000. At 
«a few reservations the Indians are fully alive to the 
value of timber lands and guard them zealously as at 
Mescalero, N. M., where the Apaches conserved a magnifi- 
cent forest while lands on all sides were being devastated. 
Studies of the timber resources on the Indian lands are 
being made by forest experts to determine the methods 
of conservation suited to each reservation, and to handle 
timber sales intelligently. When large sales are being 
made, trained forest assistants are placed on the ground. 
Every efiort is made to secure economical use of the 
forests in the interest of the Indian owners. The forest 
work is rapidly becoming self-supporting. A decision of 
the comptroller of the treasury in 1910 made it possible 
for the Interior Department in proper cases to meet the 


cost of supplies or pay of employees from the proceeds of 
timber cut on tribal lands. 

Where there are important forests the annual incon: 
from the products will go toward meeting expenses of 
the reservations. By adopting uniform contracts, per 
mits and other blanks, issuing more than one hundred 
specially prepared pocket maps for use in the field, and 
putting out regulations and instructions for field office, 
the bureau has done much toward simplifying administra- 
tion. In protecting forests from fire 125 guards, Indians 
where practicable, are employed, with regular Indian 
police, farmers and reservation employees when needed. 
During the last season there was little damage from 
fires. To use the timber in burned areas from the 1910 
fires, during the winter the report says 11,000,000 feet 
will be cut by the authorized contractor at Bad River, 
Wis., and 7,500,000 feet at Red Lake, Minn., and placed 
on the market. Bodies of dead and down timber and over 
mature timber are to be sold at public sales, but unless 
good prices are obtained and the interest of the Indians 
guarded, sales are not to oe made. Where other dis 
posal is not clearly more profitable, the Indians are en 
couraged to log the smaller bodies of their timber. 





AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


The Rewards of Living and Doing. 


It does not follow that because a man or set of men 
pursue rules of living and doing different from those 
of other men, they consciously are seeking either to 
gain notoriety thereby or to inspire emulation. Such 
men in such matters are obviously moved by what they 
regard as the eternal fitness of things and because 
nothing else would suit them equally well. Successful 


‘men of affairs find growing absorption in their success 


and often neglect their own comforts and pleasures 
in the same ratio that they win in the game of life. 
It very often happens, too, that men thus subordinat- 
ing their comforts and pleasures to the profits of liv- 
ing are denounced as foolish and in other respects 
blameworthy. 

This may be an error of judgment but not otherwise 
blamable. The man, whatever he does, is doing it of 
his own choice and because anything else would please 
him less. He adapts his means to that end and, re- 
gardless of what others may think about it, that is 
his choice of what he likes best. From one viewpoint 
the man who gets most out of living is he who enjoys 
life best; but that, of course, can not be true. That 
principle would put the good and bad, the true and the 
false in life on the same basis. It, for example, might 
crush any ambition not merely avaricious and in like 
manner destroy any sense of the good and the beau- 
tiful as against things neither one nor the other. 

Narrow this principle to a sawmill plant and its opera- 
tion and what do we find? 


that make home;’’ another, ‘‘Old wood to burn, old 
friends to talk to;’’ a third, ‘‘A hundred men can 
make an encampment, it requires a woman to make 
a home.’’ Walls hung with works of art and curios 
from all parts of the world suggest something of the 
travel it for many years has been Captain Burton’s 
habit to indulge in. 

Dominated by a spirit of which these are marks, the 
plant and its operation are models of mechanical ad- 
vancement and. efficient management. There every- 
where are the order, system, conservation and economy 
without which any similar institution is more or less 
a failure and all of which is largely impossible in the 
absence of loyal, intelligent and capable service. In 
nothing of all this is it, however, to be supposed that 
the gentlemen responsible for it ever gave a thought 
to the influence that an example might have upon 
others similarly in a position to profit by it. The 
moral is of small account if not self apparent. No- 
body will be more surprised at this recital than the 
principals themselves. 


At a Model Louisiana Plant. 

The Industrial Lumber Co., with headquarters at Eliz 
abeth, I.a., is an institution to meet the approval and 
command the respect of all to whom such enterprises are 
objects of interest. The Santa Fe railway system, t> 
which this and other large vellow pine producing inter 
ests are directly tributary, traverses in that’ section 
enormous areas of standing timber whese density, height, 





There are not many em- 
ployed in or about a sawmill 
who, if capable only of the 
lowest sensual or animal in- 
stincts, are good men. Such 
men lack intelligence, are 
destitute of moral responsi- 
bility and in other respects 
are incapable of either com- 
petent or loyal service. If 
the sawmill and its opera- 
tion are alike unsystematic, 
untidy, unsightly and gener- 
ally bad the operative can 
not help noticing it; much 
less is he likely to aid in pre- 
venting it. This sort of 
thing, the same as the pres- 
ence of good ‘order and sys- 
tem, by contagion grows 
into a condition of second 
nature and ean not be ban- 
ished. The conelusion follows that where there are no 
discipline, no rewards of living and no sense above that 
of the animal requirements of life, there is neither 
intelligence, loyalty, capability nor efficiency. To be 
man with instincts, impulses and aspirations higher 
than of the brute order there must be something to 
excite some ‘conscious sense of them as rewards of 
living and doing. The converse of all this to be 
effective must, of course, come from the fountain 
head, the responsible head. There must be example, 
us bad habits become involuntarily second nature and 
tne rule. The end depends upon the entorcement 
of necessary means, means rarely self-enforcing. 

At the moment no more impressive example sug- 
vests itself than that of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., 
of Burton, La. The railroad passenger, a stranger, 
drawing up to the station wonders for a moment 
where he can be. For there in full view of the car 
vindows he sees beyond a log pond the forward 
banks of which earry in big white letters the name of 
the company, the sawmill and withis: nearer range 
what appears to be an ideal parkway; a park studded 
with rare foliage and walled with trained hedges, 
broad lawns and massive portals. In the foreground 
stands Capt. W. L. Burton’s artistic bungalow and 
back of that is E. G. Swartz’s modest but handsome 
cottage. The whole effect discloses the direction of 
«% mind at once philosophic and familiar with art and 
the foremost art products of the world.: Enter the 
bungalow and everywhere there is evidence of the 
manner of man its owner is. Captain Burton has 
found vent for these things in the legends graven on 
the massive mantlepieces of the various apartments. 
One of these is, ‘‘ ’Tis not wood nor stone but herrts 





soundness and character generally may be rivaled else- 
where but are not surpassed. It is especially adapted to 
the rigid exactions of foreign classifications and has 
lately found outlet in large volume through export 
channels. 

Originally allied with certain Mexiean interests, the 
Industrial Lumber Co., except in times of insurrection, 
has had a large business in Mexico. There are three 
sawmill plants, all within a dozen miles or so of each 
other, with the one at Elizabeth foremost in point of 
equipment and capacity. In fact, there are certain fac- 
tors appertaining to these mills and their accessories that 
lend them marked distinction. The company’s allied 
turpentine industry is the largest operated anywhere, 
while at. Elizabeth there is a 36-inch blow pipe 1,800 
feet in length and believed also to be unmatched else- 
where. The accessories, including light and water service 
of a high order, tenements, sanitary precautions and 
other provisions for comfort and health, are the pride 
of the management and a peculiar attraction to a type 
of men seeking employment who regard such things as 
objects of appreciation. 

R. M. Hallowell is vice president and general man- 
ager. There are a few lumbermen around there who 
speak of Mr. Hallowell behind his back as ‘‘Bob,’’ a 
circumstance suggesting that his given name is Robert 
and that he must be a good fellow. It. is true that he 
is unmarried and occupies private apartments over the 
general office, a perspective of which illustrates this 
article. 

The affairs of the company are all moving smoothly, 
systematically and efficiently. The town of Elizabeth, 
although in other respects a typical sawmill hamlet, is 
more orderly and generally sightly than is usual in such 


cases. The names on the pay rolls of the three plants 
do not vary greatly from 1,100 and of necessity the 
operation is in all other depariments proportionately 
large. Mr. Hallowell is a close student of the compli 
cated problems of management constantly confronting 
him. The mills, although apart from main lines, are 
located within reach of such important centers as Beau- 
mont, Tex., and Lake Charles and Alexandria, La. 

Mr. Hallowell has surrounded himself with a_ well 
trained, able and congenial. staff and there consequently 
is neither lost motion nor wasted energy. Every man 
fits into his place and finds his chief satisfaction in a 
knowledge of that fact and a lively appreciation of its 
possibilities. These are some of the things that engage 
Mr. Hallowell’s attention and which it hardly will be 
denied afford those less studiously inclined an example 
worth thinking about. There, however, is nothing in 
his hearing or manner suggesting that he regards him- 
self as an example for others to follow, although there 
is nothing his large experience has proved valuable that 
he would hesitate to share with his fellow manufae- 
turers. It appears that the active affairs of the Indus 
trial Lumber Co. are in exceptionally able hands an:| 
that they are full of promise. 


Sugi Finish Cypress. 

George I. Watson, the man who grabbed, the ancient 
art of Sugi finish away from the Japanese and applied 
it to eypress, has unwittingly become a national hero. 
And he doesn’t like it a bit, for while he is perfectly 

willing to take credit for all 

~ | the good things he does, he 
| dislikes to receive praise 

for things he never did. The 
Japanese invented the art of 
Sugi finish centuries ago, and 
now that this particular 
style of decoration is becom 
ing Americanized many peo- 
ple are hailing the secretary 
of the Southern Cypress As- 
s:ciation as the inventor of 
this Icst and rediseovered 
art. But ‘‘George did it’’ 
so far as eypress is con- 
cerned. The finish has at- 
tracted architectural ¢om- 
ment all over this country 
and. people are writing from 
all sections for information 
as to how it is made. Mr. 
Watson made the Sugi room 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO., AT ELIZABETH, LA. in the Progressive Union 


himself. He was weeks doing 
it, charcing the wood away from the grain with a gaso- 
line blower and brushing and rubbing in the loft of a 
down town office building. 


The Tapline Cancellations. 

Governor J. Y. Sanders, who is running for the United 
States Senate in Louisiana, is looked upon favorably by 
lumbermen throughout the state because of his activity 
in their behalf in the tapline matter. It was perhaps 
due largely to the prompt action of Governor Sanders 
of Louisiana and Governor Donaghey of Arkansas that 
sach a vast protest went to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which resulted in an indefinite suspension 
of the through rate division cancellations which the 
trunk lines proposed to accomplish a little more than a 
year ago. The suspension of the tapline cancellations 
has already saved millions of dollars to the lumber inter- 
ests of the State. 

A Memphis Veneer Plant. 

C. B. Allen was a happy man on New Year’s day 
when steam was turned on for the first time in the 
veneer plant of the Anderson-Tulley Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Allen is manager of this department and 
had been anxiously awaiting the completion of the plant 
so that he could begin to fill the orders that he had 
taken for 3-ply veneer stock. The plant should have 
been open December 1, but the customary series of delays 
prevented. The plant has been built for the purpose of 
manufacturing gum panels, built-up drawer and couch 
bottoms, 3-ply packing cases, ete. It is the only plant 
of its kind in the vicinity of Memphis and the company 
expects great things from it. During the week that the 
plant has been in operation a large quantity of stock 
has been cut, and glueing was begun a week ago, 
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PRESENT USES OF WOOD WASTE. 


A Review of Methods Now Used and Outline of Future Possibilities — Problem Is to Find Market for All of the 


Timber users have never left in the forests logs that 
could be used at a profit if handled according to the methods 
in vogue at the time they were brought out. Methods of 
operating have gradually changed from a discriminative 
selection of only the finest quality of timber to the present 
basis which calls for the delivery at the mill of every stick 
that possibly can be handled at a profit and some that 
probably can not. The natural outcome of this change has 
been to increase the quantity of merchantable stock secured. 
Fifteen years ago lumber manufacturers in Georgia were 
getting about. 5,000 feet of logs from an acre of timber 
land; today they are securing probably 15,000 feet of logs 
from lands of similar character. 

Northern pine and hardwood operators are now getting 
about double the quantity of logs they secured ten years 
ago. The general character of the timber now being felled 
is not the equal of that cut ten years ago. Lumbermen, 
coopers and other manufacturers, who levy tribute on the 
forest, are bringing out every stick of timber, the product 
of which is of sufficient value to offset logging costs. On 
the basis on which operations are being conducted, there is 
no waste in the woods, notwithstanding the tremendous 
quantities of limbs, tops, defective logs and young timber 
left. Everything is used that can be handled at a profit, 
and that should be the test. 


Waste at the Mill. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that interest in the utilization 
of waste should center in the use of logs at the mill and 
particularly in those portions from which some useful article 
is not now manufactured. The mills of any section might 
be grouped in two classes; those that have a local 
outlet for their waste for fuel purposes, and those 
that have no such outlet. The former are located in 
the larger towns and the latter in the typical saw- 
mill town. If new uses for sawmill waste are to 
be perfected, the user must be able to 
pay a higher price for the rough material 
than it would bring if sold for fuel. The 
term fuel is not limited merely to fire- 
wood. Many of the mills are now hog- 
ging the minor refuse, carrying it by 
conveyor to a hopper car into which it is 
dropped and sold at so much a car or ton 
to operators of power plants. Many of 
the hardwood mills in Michigan and Wis- 
consin have dispensed with refuse burn- 
ers entirely and are able to market every 
part of every log they bring in. A por- 
tion of the waste is used under their own 
boilers and the remainder under some 
other operator’s boilers, or is eut to 
length and sold for firewood. 


Meat in the Utilization Cocoanut. 


The question then arises, ‘‘Has this 
waste a greater value as the basis 
for subsequent manufacturing opera- 
tions than it has for fuel?’’ This is 
the meat in the whole utilization 
cocoanut. Sufficient progress has not 
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BEECH AND MAPLE BROOM AND MOP HANDLES 
MANUFACTURED FROM SAWMILL EDGINGS. 





Log - Products of Norway Stumps. 








LOADING DUMP CARS WITH HOGGED SAW- 
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Hoops and staves ordinarily are cut with knives; every 
bolt, however, must be squared to the machine and this 
waste is multiplied many times by the defects which 
develop during the process of manufacture. Not only is 
there a waste in the mill, but subsequent degrading of 
stock in the shed or on the yard. 

Losses at veneer mills are very similar in character and 
arise from the same source. All of this material is in a 
form difficult to handle. It is thin, twists and splits casily 
and cannot be handled with facility. It is too small for 
firewood. Facilities could be put in for hogging the 
material and selling it for fuel, where demand exists. The 
value of the fuel should more than pay the manufacturing 
and handling costs. The quantity of waste from these 
sources is very large and to it should be added a very con- 
siderable surplus of small waste from the sawmill not re- 
quired for fuel. 


How Can It Be Used? 


A number of devices for briquetting small waste have 
been perfected. Very few of them are in practical use 
at this time. A Chicago concern has perfected a process 
which it believes will completely revolutionize methods of 
handling wood waste. This process calls for the hogging 
of the material, which is subsequently shredded so as to 
give it a uniform character. The owners of this process 
contemplate using it in the reclamation of pine waste, 
treating it to a heavy steam bath to drive off the turpentine 
before it is ready for the briquetting machine. After the 
steam bath the material is run through a drier and comes 
out with a very small percentage of moisture. The briquet- 
ting machine is an automatic arrangement and the process 
as now employed is nearly automatic from the time the 
material is conveyed to the machine. The briquettes drop 
on to a gravity carriage which leads to an automatic 
arrangement for loading them into small tubular retorts. 


MILL WASTE. 





MAPLE AND BEECH BLOCKS AFTER CHOPPING BOWLS 
HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED FROM THEM. 


yet been made to justify anyone in attempting to answer 
the question. Decided progress is being made in the use 
of slabs and edgings, particularly where the local demand 
for fuel is not sufficient to afford a market for the 
quantity produced. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that where slabs, edgings and low grade stock are re- 
manufactured, there is a material increase in the produc- 
tion of sawdust and shavings. 

A certain mill in the lower peninsula makes large 
quantities of lumber each year. It is also producing 
dimension stock finished in the white. The bulk of this 
product is turned work, such as broom and mop handles, 
chair rounds, coat hanger stock in the rough, and spindles 
of all sorts. In manufacturing a chair round which 
tapers from the center towards each end of the piece, 
probably not more than 50 per cent of the cubical volume 
of the square remains in the finished product. The saws 
used in manufacturing the rough square piece have a 
kerf of probably one-eighth of an inch. To manufacture 
a %-inch square with a saw cutting one-eighth of an inch 
kerf means a reduction to sawdust of approximately 26 
per cent of the cubic volume of the raw material. If 
50 per cent of the square be cut away when the round 
is turned, this would bring the total waste up to 63 
per cent of the volume of the raw material. If no local 
demand exists for this waste as fuel, then all in excess 
of the company’s own requirements must be destroyed. 


Cooperage and Veneer Waste. 


With every manufacturer of cooperage and veneers 
and at every plant where similar articles are made, the 
waste is enormous. One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions will give some idea of the percentage of waste 
resulting from the manufacture of wooden choppirg 
bowls. The device used in making the bowls cuts the 
heart out of the block. The knives used take a heavy 
kerf, probably three-eighths of an inch, so that the loss 
in such operations is probably 75 per cent, or possibly 
more. In the manufacture of hoops, staves, and ve- 
neers, there is no loss from saw kerf except the minor 
one of the main saw which reduces the logs to bolts. 


The idea is to produce a material of uniform density 


for treatment by the destructive dis- 
tillation process. It is doubtful if any 
valuable product could be secured by 
steaming hardwoods and whether or 
not this process could be adapted to 
handling hardwood waste could only be 
determined by a practical test. 


In considering this project it should 
be remembered that wood is now placed 
in the retort cars for about $3.25 a cord. 
The wood waste would have to be 
brought together, hogged, shredded and 
briquetted and the cost of the work be 
maintained on a competitive basis. It is 
not possible to say at this time that the 
work could be done at the low price 
stated. 

In a broad sense, timber is too cheap 
to permit of a very large expenditure to 
produce any of the articles which are 
now commonly manufactured from it. 
This applies to articles made of wood 
and to products constructed from it by 
any of the methods now used or pro- 
posed. It may again be stated that 
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CLEAR WHITE MAPLE STRIPS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF BICYCLE RIMS. 
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NORWAY STUMPS AND PART OF PLANT OF THE TURPENTINE COMPANY AT 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





where a demand exists for fuel, mill refuse will bring as high or higher prices 







when so employed, as any producer of wood chemicals now is willing to pay for it. 
The people of the United States have not yet emancipated themselves from the 


use of wood in the form in which nature prepares it. 


On the Verge of Discoveries. 


At the same time it must be admitted that the increased attention being 
given to the chemistry of wood has brought the trade of the country to the brink 


of some very wonderful discoveries. The general 
manager of a certain destructive distillation plant on 
the lower peninsula some time ago made a contract to 
furnish a limited quantity of the residuous oils and 
tars, the waste product of the plant. In a jocular way, 
the purchaser now claims he is manufacturing articles 
of greater value from this waste than is derived by 
the owners of the plant at which it is produced. The 
use of this waste is hedged about with the utmost 
secrecy. It is assumed, however, that some rare and 
extremely valuable substance is being reclaimed. 

This instance, of which no reliable, authoritative 
information can be given, serves to illustrate the gen- 
eral interest and concern that is now being manifested 
in wood chemistry. Efforts are being made to separate 
the elements which nature stores in the tree. No one 
appears to know a great deal about wood chemistry 
or to be able to convey a great amount of definite 
information. The nomenclature is in its infancy and 
it is difficult to write about that for which there is 
no common name. 


Destructive Distillation of Pine. 


In hardwoods, the destructive distillation process 
yields methylated spirits, acetate of lime, charcoal, 
and a mass of pyroligneous oils from which various 
chemicals can be produced by subsequent refining. By 
the destructive distillation of pine, a different class of 
product is derived. At Bay City, the Michigan Tur- 
pentine Co. is operating a big plant. The process 
is relatively a simple one. Norway stumps, rich in 
turpentine and resin, are used. These are cut into 
blocks, loaded on a car and fired in a retort. The heat 
drives off the moisture, turpentine and oils. Water 
is the first thing to come off, then follows a small 
quantity of resin oil, then turpentine, then tar mixed 
with turpentine and lastly, tar. The yield from this 
method of distillation is about 26 gallons of tur- 
pentine, and 57 gallons of tar from a cord of wood, 
weighing about 3,333 pounds. ' There is also left about 
40 bushels of soft charcoal which the company is 
using for fuel. The turpentine comes off heavily 
mixed with water. The crude stills hold about 500 
gallons each and from this about 200 gallons of 
refined turpentine is secured. There is left in the 


crude turpentine water, wood creosote and other oils. 
The creosote is used in the manufacture of shingle stain and the average product 
is about 11 gallons to the cord. 

The process of reduction is a combination of steam and destructive distillation. 
After the retort is charged, steam is admitted into it and this drives off some of 
the turpentine and oil. It opens up the wood and accelerates the action of the heat, 
which is subsequently applied, and increases the quantity of product secured above 
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NORWAY STUMPS AND PLANT OF THE MICHIGAN TURPENTINE COMPANY AT 


what is derived when dry heat is used alone. 
drawn while hot. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





A retort is fired in 24 hours and 


The charcoal catches fire as soon as it strikes the air and a hose 


is used to put out the blaze. The process originally contemplated allowing the char- 
coal to remain in the retort until it had cooled sufficiently to be drawn in safety, 
but that would require 24 hours. Inasmuch as the charcoal is used for fuel at 
the plant, its value is not seriously affected by the method used in handling it. 

Considerable gas forms in the retorts and comes off about the time the greatest 
volume of turpentine is precipitated. 
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KILN CARS LOADED WITH MICHIGAN HARDWOODS READY FOR THE RETORT— 


WOOD IN FORM SHOWN IS RAW MATERIAL FOR DESTRUC- 


TIVE DISTILLATION. 





MANAGER MICHIGAN 
COMPANY, AND THE BIG CIRCULAR USED 


THE STUMPS. 


TURPENTINE 


The company operates 12 retorts which are loaded 
to keep the crew busy pulling them during the day- 
time. This system of reduction affords a continuous 
supply of gas and this, with the charcoal, gives the 
operators all the fuel needed. 

J. C. McCabe is manager of the plant. He is pro- 
ducing now about 2,000 gallons of turpentine daily 
and is operating the plant ‘at about the same expense 
originally contemplated for the production of 1,000 
gallons. The stumps cost delivered at the plant, about 
$4.50 a cord. They are brought in by rail from a point 
near Grayling. The bulk of the supply is cut on con- 
tract, but the farmers contribute liberally to it. 


Destructive Distilled Pine Products. 


Now, getting back to the question of processes: 
That used by the Michigan Turpentine Co., originally 
contemplated the production of turpentine and pine 
tar. The products come off in what are called tur- 
pentine water and tar water. From these two products 
the inventor of the process had produced in laboratory 
tests, the following commodities: sheep dip, tree spray, 
disinfectant, shingle stain, wood filler, embalming 
fluid, furniture polish, face lotion, hair tonic, surgical 
dressing fluid, turpentine, tar, charcoal and stack paint. 
The company is now making turpentine, tar, shingle 
stain, embalming fluid and furniture polish. The pos- 
sibilities of the crude tar were not exhausted by the 
gentleman who devised this process. It is now be- 
lieved that the tar contains the basis of high grade 
aniline colors of exceptional value. ; 


Steam Turpentine Process. 


r 


Turpentine is also being made from Norway stumps 
at Cadillac. The process differs radically from that 
employed by the Michigan Turpentine Co. The Cadil- 
lac factory is supplied with stumps, the cost being 
about the same as that at the Bay City plant. The 
raw material is cut to hoggable size and is subse- 
quently shredded. It is then carried by conveyor and 
loaded in great perpendicular retorts where it is 
treated with live steam to drive off the turpentine. 
After the turpentine has ceased to flow, the steam is 
driven off with. heat, which leaves the material prac- 
tically dry. Naphtha is then admitted into the retort 
and boiled under. high temperature, the naphtha 


serving as a vehicle for carrying off the rosin. The retorts hold about five cords 


of shredded material. 


The turpentine is of an exceptionally high quality. The 


resin is of good quality, free from dirt and wood fiber, but is dark in color. 


These two products are the principal ones secured. 


The shredded material is 


taken out of the retort and that not required in the boiler room is sold locally 


for fuel. 





SHOWING WHAT IS LEFT OF THE WOOD IN THE FORM OF 









CHARCOAL AFTER 


THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION PROCESS 


HAS BEEN COMPLETED 
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- The successful application of the motor truck to the 
delivery problems of lumberyards located in the larger 


cities is a matter of history. Given good or even 
average pavements and a yard that has enough busi- 
ness to employ several teams, the substitution of a 
high-grade motor truck will prove an economy. By 
‘*high-grade’’ is meant any one of a group of makes 
that are backed by reputations and dependable guar- 
anties. There are machines on the market, of course, 
that would not be good investments under any con- 
ditions. 

The mooted question in the lumber truck 
now is this: Can the dealer in a town of 
25,000 population use a truck to advantage? 

Opinions on this point differ widely. A number of 
leading truck manufacturers say ‘‘yes,’’ unqualifiedly. 
Others say they are not yet ready for the problem. 
Some dealers are somewhat inclined to be skeptical. 
They raise the eternal question of roads. They say, 
too, that they frequently are called on to deliver lum- 
ber, sash, doors, ete. on soft ground around new build- 
ings and doubt the feasibility of using any substitute 
for a span of mules under such conditions. Still others 
raise the objection that the loading and unloading of 
a truck would involve great waste of time, thereby 
indicating that they are not informed with regard to 
methods successfully employed by many lumber con- 
cerns that are using motor trucks almost exclusively. 


field just 
10,000 or 


Compiling Some Problems. 


It is not the purpose of this inquiry to attempt a 
final solution of the intricate problems suggested. It 
is the intention, rather, to outline those problems for 
the benefit of motor truck builders and engineers, the 
people who eventually must furnish the solutions. 

A thorough investigation reveals these questions: 

What is the efficiency of the motor truck on bad country 
roads, as compared with teams of average endurance? 

What can the truck user do when he is called on to deliver 
lumber on soft ground around a building job? : ; 

What initial investment is the smaller yard operator justi- 
fied in making, considering the saving in handling expense 
the truck is expected to bring about? ; 

What is the best type of body for use where the dealer is 
compelled to deliver lumber, particularly in 20- to 30-foot 
lengths, sash, doors, millwork, cement, coal, etc. ? 

What is a fair allowance per ton mile for upkeep and 
operation ? A 

What degree of skill and experience is needed to qualify 
a chauffeur to handle heavy loads without putting undue 
strain on the machine? 


What advantages beyond a possible economy in delivery 
‘xpense accrue to the lumber dealer who adopts motor 
delivery? 

How large must the dealer’s business be to justify the 


initial investment involved in the purchase of a good truck? 

Assuming that the undependable makes have been elim- 
inated what machines most nearly meet the requirements of 
the average lumberman? 

Solution Certain. 

These questions are commended to the careful con- 
sideration of truck builders. They must and will be 
solved. To say that the motor truck cannot be adapted 
to such uses would be as foolish as it was five years 
ago to say that man never would be able to fly. 

Lumbermen are evincing remarkable interest in the 
motor question. Thousands of them are enthusiastic 
automobilists. It is doubtful, in fact, if any other 
American industry could show so many users of 
pleasure cars. So they know something about the 
general principles involved. And the problem of de- 
livery has long been one of the chief vexations of the 
retail lumber business, not only because it is the point 
where endless expense may pile up, but because no 
large retail yard can maintain teaming facilities 
enough to care for its business when a rush comes. 
Idle teams are as expensive to maintain as those that 
are earning their keep. Substitution of a machine 
that will perform the same function cuts down ex- 
pense when business is slack. 


Extra Lengths Present Difficulties. 
The view entertained by dealers in cities of medium 
size is well exemplified by the following extract from 
a letter received from a yard operator in Virginia: 


Neither we nor any of our neighbors are’ now using motor 


trucks for delivering lumber, as far as we are aware. In 
the present state of development we are very doubtful as 


to motor trucks being applicable to our business, especially 
for handling lumber in lengths over 20 feet; hence we have 
never considered very seriously using motor trucks for this 
purpose. 

If it could be proved that motor trucks would do the same 
work as our teams and do it cheaper, we would be very glad 
indeed to adopt them, everything else being equal. 

We are now operating from eight to ten teams. and the 
average haul from our yards is probably about one mile. 
We also have to deliver over country roads, some of which 
are fairly good and some very bad. Motor trucks could be 
used all right on some of these roads. but would be almost 
out of the question on some of the others. 


The average load hauled by our 2-horse teams is 1,000 
feet of rough lumber and 1,250 feet of dressed lumber 


There are a good many heavy grades, which materially lessen 
the tonnage that we are able to haul as compared with 
more level sections. 

The principal objections that we see to the use of motor 
trucks in our business are (a) the difficulty in adapting 
such trucks to haul lumber varying from 10 feet to 30 feet 
er more in length, and (b) the fact that our truckmen are 
negroes of little or no mechanical skill. and usually more 


or less ignorant in other ways; possibly they could be 
educated up to operating motor trucks with a reasonable 


degree of safety, but there would probably be some element 
of danger in putting a large heavy machine of this kind in 


-ently is in splendid condition at the present time. 
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the hands of an ignorant negro, especially on the heavy 
grades that prevail in this vicinity. 

We have very little doubt that motor trucks can even- 
tually be adapted for use in the lumber business, and we 
will look forward with a good deal of interest to the time 
when this shall have been accomplished. They are now being 
used here for a great variety of other purposes and some 
of the trucks that we have seen would no doubt answer all 
right for hauling lumber in short lengths, but we have not 
seen any form of truck that would answer for long lengths. 

This letter indicates the cautious view held by a 
large number of dealers who have written the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this subject. Contrast it 
with the following from a Clinton (Iowa) lumber 
company: 

In October, 1910, we had two horses die from colic, each 


out of a different team. In the emergency, we bought a 
“Wilcox” truck from Minneapolis, 144-ton capacity, and 


it was delivered here within four days. It has been in 
constant operation ever since, and has entirely replaced five 
horses, three wagons and three teamsters, doing the work of 
all of them in a more satisfactory manner and a more 
economic manner. Our truck has traveled over 7,000 miles, 
and has never missed a day in 14 months, and appar- 
We find 
this size truck to be about right for retail delivery of lum- 
ber and prefer it to a heavier truck. 

We have trackage facilities in our yard for unloading our 
stock direct from cars into the sheds, but if we had to haul 
from railway yards to our sheds we would ngt hesitate 
a minute to buy a 3-ton truck for that purpose. We are 
entirely satisfied with our truck installation, both as a 
matter of economy, and as to make of truck. We believe the 
“Wilcox” truck, manufactured in Minneapolis, is as good 
or better than the best. Our own is proving our contention 
and we know a number of other lumbermen in Minneapolis 
who are having the same experience with them. 

Size of Business a Factor. 

A retail concern in Texas writes: 

We believe that the motor truck is applicable to our busi- 
ness, but as our yard is not very large it is a question of 
the initial investment. We employ three teams and our aver- 
age haul is something over two miles. We deliver some over 
country roads, but while they are graded and shelled or 
graveled they are not always in condition to make motor 
trucks practicable. They would be good enough about half 
the time. Our average load is about 1,600 feet. 

We believe motor trucks will soon be in evidence here 
and that every yard will have them. We believe, however, 
that the price will have to come down considerably; also 
that there will have to be more paved roads and streets in 
our section and those already paved will have to be kept in 
better condition. The above is not exactly an argument for 
the motor truck. Our argument will have to be theory, as 
we have no experience in their use. We believe that more 
lumber can be handled and with less expense by the use of 
motor trucks. 

Will Take Place of Horses. 

One of the best known wholesale and yard concerns 

in Philadelphia in a letter received last week says: 


There is no question in our minds that motor trucks for 
the delivery of lumber will take the place of horses in the 
very near future, but we are of the opinion that further 
development will be required to make the trucks applicable 
to our business. 

We would greatly prefer having motor delivery provided 
it could be done as cheap or cheaper than horses. 

One of the greatest drawbacks about motor trucks arises 
from the fact that they can not be stored in a lumberyard 
without affecting the insurance and therefore it would neces- 
sitate housing the trucks away from one's establishment, 
which is u great drawback. 

Insurance a Minor Question. 

This insurance question is one of. the minor diffi- 
culties that have to be met in some instances. Local 
ordinances, of course, must be complied with and fire 
insurance rules must be kept in mind by the pros- 
pective buyer. 

A Prospective User. 

A Colorado. dealer writes: 

None of the lumber dealers here are using motor trucks. 
We have been thinking seriously of doing this. We think 
that it would be app:icable to our business and would prefer 
it to our present wagcn dciivery. We operate three teams 
in the city. but do not deliver over country roads. Our 
average load is 1.600 to 1,500 feet. Our argument in favor 
of motor delivery is that trucks could move about the yard 
quicker. and make quicker deliveries. ‘i 


Roll-off Bodies Essential. 


The following communication. comes from a yard 
operator in New York state: 

The motor truck, in its present stage of development, is 
practical for our business, provided the “roll-off” bodies are 
used, so that the truck will not be obliged to wait in the 
sheds and yares to be loaded up, as this is the feature we 
believe that makes te truck of value more than any other. 

We hav: found ovr truck a suecess and would not be 
without it, aud are thinking seriously of installing another 
truck next summer We operate our truck most of the time 
for city Celiverics. but do deliver on country roads to a 
certain extent. The state roads and most of the country 
roads are in good condition, and the truck can be used on 
them to good advantage, except on the country roads in 
the late fall and early spring. when most of them are in bad 
condition. Another feature must be considered, and that is 
that on country roads, the bridges are very many of them 
so light that a 3-ton truck, loaded to its capacity is apt to 
go through the bridge, so that care niust be taken in operat- 
ing a truck over country roads with frail bridges. 


Many Dealers Considering Trucks. 


The number of dealers who are contemplating the 
purchase of trucks this year is surprising, but indi- 
cates the avidity with which the retail lumberman 
seizes any sort of opportunity to improve: his busi- 
ness methods. The letter that follows, from a Ten- 
nessee wholesale and retail concern, is typical of many 
received lately: : 


We are not using a motor truck, but expect to purchase 
The Lee Lumber Co. of this city 


one in the early spring. 





is now using a truck but we do not know the name of the 
manufacturer. : 

We believe that a motor truck is applicable to our business, 
but we expect to get all of the information possible before 
purchasing. 

We operate about ten or twelve teams, sometimes as many 
as fifteen, and the average haul is about two miles. We do 
not deliver over country roads. 

The average load hauled by our double teams is about 
1.600 to 1,800 feet, this small amount being due to the fact 
that we handle a large quantity of rough stock and quite a 
lot of dimension handled in this market is rather green, 
owing to the fact that we have a very low freight rate from 
many points. 

* Looking Into Truck Question. 


Here is another of similar tenor from a well-known 
Connecticut yard operator: 

In regard to motor trucks for lumber deliveries: We are 
looking this matter up pretty carefully at the present time. 
The writer expects to attend the motor truck show in New 
York the first part of next month and hopes to be able to 
find something which will work to good advantage in our 
business. Our idea is that a motor truck to work to good 
advantage for us must have a capacity of five tons and must 
be equipped so that the stock can be rolled off the wagon on 
any road at one time. We must also have a dummy wagon 
or platform to be loaded at our yards while the truck is 
out making a delivery, this dummy platform to be equipped 
ote Og so that it can be rolled on to the truck easily and 
quickly. 

Our greatest objection to the power trucks is their inability 
to deliver lumber on new streets. We refer to streets which 
are opened up for speculative building, streets which have 
not been macadamized or improved in any way. If you have 
any information available in your office which will help us 
in matters which we have outlined we shall be glad to have it. 


Practical Information Needed. 


The writer of this letter is anxious for information, 
but what he wants is practical advice that will throw 
some light on the question from a strictly lwmber 
standpoint. 

A Philadelphia lumber and millwork distributing 
house writes for information regarding the applica- 
bility of trucks to its business. This company now 
uses 15 teams with an average load of three and one- 
half tons. 

In a letter received last week from a Gary (Ind.) 
vard the writer says he would be in favor of motor 
delivery but for the fact that he uses three wagons 
to each team, the operation of loading taking twice 
or three times as long as the actual delivery. He 
thinks the truck would lose too much time loading 
and unloading, which, of course, is not a good argu- 
ment, Mmasmuch as the truck can be used with trailers 
or with a roll-off body and loaded in three to five 
minutes from a yard wagon. 


Some Truck Builders Need Educating. 


As in this case, dealers in a few instances show that 
they are not very familiar with the possibilities of 
motor delivery, but in no instance does the dealer 
seem as prejudiced and misinformed as some of the 
truck builders show themselves to be. Take, for 
example, the following extract from a letter received 
from a builder of heavy electric trucks: 


Until lumber merchants are willing to improve the condi- 
tions of their yards they are going to have a big job on 
their hands to make any truck pay. Furthermore their prac- 
tice of leisurely loading first from one pile and then from 
another cuts down the possible economy of the truck. 


Ought to Wake Up. 


The company that permitted such a statement to go 
out of its office is not apt to figure heavily in the 
sales of trucks for lumber hauling, at least until it 
changes its policy and learns some things it does not 
know about the lumber business. 

The whole story is told in another paragraph from 
the same letter: 

We have been so busy taking care of orders for breweries, 
department stores, express companies, wholesalers, ete. that 
we have rather neglected the coal and lumber lines. 


Special Problems Call for Special Attention. 


This is just the attitude that truck manufacturers 
must not assume if they want the business of the 
lumber trade. The problems of lumber handling must 
have special attention. How varied those problems 
may be is evidenced by the following letter from a 
lumber company on the north Pacific Coast: 

We have one 3-ton “Packard” truck. 
gravel, brick and coal, also cement. 
about four tons. 

We have a dump body and we load our sand and gravel 
from a bunker that runs in in about two minutes and it is 
unloaded in about the same length of time. We haul brick 
in crates. Our brick comes in on barges in crates, 1,000 
brick to each crate. We taken them off the barge with an 
electric derrick and pile them on the dock. We lift the load 
of brick on to the truck and it runs the hind end on the 
ground, unloading in about two minutes. We load the coal 
the same way. 

Our fire insurance permits us to run our truck through our 
yard. We have had our truck about nine months. So far 
the maintenance of the truck is less than the same amount 
of service with teams. Our truck will do the work of about 
three 2-horse teams. During the summer time we ran 
our truck part of the time nights and made it do the work 
of about five teams. 

__As to its being profitable for hauling lumber in a town of 
25.000 people, will say that it depends upon whether the 
town is level or hilly and on the condition of the roads. 
A truck is not very efficient in muddy roads. You can use 
skid devices, but they are not very good. 

In hauling lumber, if you had a level yard where you 
could assemble your load on a hand truck or a 1-horse 
truck and then lift the whole load on your truck at one time 
and dump it, I think the truck would be practical, provided 
you had sufficient business to keep it busy. In a city of 


We are hauling sand, 
Our average load is 
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hills a truck is a great advantage, as they will go up a steep 
grade without stopping or rest and have no trouble provided 
the roads are paved or hard. 

During last June our truck traveled 2,805 miles. We have 
oper rated our truck eight months and have made a little over 
14,000 miles. It makes about four miles and a half to a 
gallon of gasoline and about 90 miles to the gallon of 
lubricating oil. 

We are at the foot of a hill and everything has to be 
hauled up a pretty good hill. We have had very little 
trouble with the truck. It has not been out of commission 
more than two days in all this time, except we went through 
a bridge with it and it took one-half day to get it out. After 
it had run 10,000 miles we gave it a thorough overhauling, 
which delayed it from Saturday noon to Monday morning. 
We are well pleased with our truck. 

Loads Same As a Wagon. 


A dealer in an Ohio town says: 

We use one “Dayton” 3-ton truck with gasoline as 
fuel; average weight per load, two toe four tons, our hauls 
being from one-quarter mile to two miles in length. 

The method of loading is practically the same as in load- 
ing a wagon, two or more men loading truck and the driver 
doing the unloading alone. Length of time required for 
unloading depends a great deal on class of lumber being 
hauled. If all of one kind or class, the load is handled 
much quicker than a load where the stock is mixed, the 
time being about the same as would be required to load or 
unload a wagon loaded with similar stock. 

The insurance companies permit us to run this truck any- 
where. The cost of maintenance is less than for a 2-horse 
team, as it has not cost us an average of $5 per week. 

In comparing the efficiency of this truck with that of 
teams, we find that the truck will do the work of three 
teams on long hauls; that is, on hauls of an average length 
of five miles per trip. 

Ve believe the truck will prove profitable to the lumber 
dealer in any town where the streets and roads are good 
for automobile travel. 

Ve are enclosing a postcard picture of our truck loaded 
with 25,000 plastering lath. Not a very good picture, but 
the best we have been able to get, account the color being 
yellow. Our best record with this truck was a recent trip 
of ‘six miles, with $120 worth of lumber, the round trip 
consuming one hour and thirty minutes. 


Skilled Drivers Not Necessary. 


One of the largest manufacturing and distributing 
operators in Indiana urges as a serious drawback to 
the successful use of motor trucks in the lumber trade 
the supposed fact that a gasoline motor requires an 
engineer, just as a steam engine would, and that such 
help is not available at a reasonable price. This is in 
striking contrast with the observations of a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who more 
than a year ago visited a yard in New Orleans where 
a truck was being tried out. In that case an illiterate 
negro driver was put in charge of a big ‘‘Packard’’ 
truck. The first week or two gave rise to some diffi- 
culties, chargeable largely to the darky’s fear that 
the contrivane -e would blow up. Every time the motor 
made an unusually loud noise he would dive for the 
oad and wait for the explosion. But in a short time 
he made friends with the machine and later, accord- 
ing to reports, he was arrested for exceeding the speed 
limit with a load of lumber. 


Anxious to Reduce Hauling Expense. 


The president of one of Chicago’s leading lumber 
companies in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
says: 

It would be very interesting to us ta get some knowédedge 
of the motor truck business that would be of benefit as we 
are very anxious to reduce the present expensive method of 
hauling by team, if a better one can be devised that is 
practical. 

The average of our full load hauls is about 7,000 pounds 
but we have many orders which have to go from 500 pounds 
up to that amount owing to the method of accepting orders 
for the retail lumber business. 

We are looking for information and would greatly appre- 
ciate any corect information that we can get. 


Kind of Information Needed. 


Such information as this inquirer seeks is available 
with reference to the handling of other commodities 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN already has gathered 
much that is valuable from lumbermen who have had 
the hardihood to enter the motor field while it was in 
the purely experimental stage. But the fact that 
stands out most prominently is that truck builders 
who are looking for business in the lumber field must 
go at the problems of lumber handling in a practical 
way and must present their evidence in concrete form. 
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American manufacturers annually export $100,000,000 
worth of their products for use in cultivating the soil 
of foreign countries. About $50,030,000 worth of for 
eign products are annually imported into the United 
States for use on American farms. These figures are 
taken from a recent circular issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Of these exports agricultural implements head the list 
with a value of about $40,000,000. 
such as wagons, carriages, traction engines, pumps ete., 
though strictly farm equipment, are not included in the 
figures given. 


Some other articies, 


RAILROAD PRESIDENTS FAVOR WOOD CONSTRUCTION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. —-Producers of lumber 
and railways are primarily interested in the question 
of wooden cars with reinforced steel underframes vs. all 
steel equipment, the lumbermen because of a diminishing 
market if steel is used entirely and the railways because 
of inereased cost of construction and the heavier cost of 
operation. The greatest interest, however, centers in the 
traveling public, relating first to safety, above all other 
considerations, and next to comfort. Whichever car com 
bines the two in the maximum degree is the car that 
ought to be adopted at the very earliest possible date. 
Correspondence with some prominent railway officers 
who are giving much attention to practical tests and 
who are trying to arrive at conclusions without bias has 
brought out some interesting facts. Letters from the 
presidents of important roads are quoted in part as 
follows: 
Points in Favor of Wood. 


Our company believes, and I believe personally, that the 
kind of wooden car built by our company re iforeed with 
steel plates and heavy platforms and well braced in every 
part, is-just as strong and safe as the steel car and is more 
comfortable, taking into consideration the variations in the 
seasons, than is the steel car. 

Our cars are lighted by electricity and heated by steam 
on those trains where there is high speed and any real 
danger of accidents, so the danger of fire is eliminated. 

The temperature in our country varies from 50° below 
zero to 120° above, and these extremes of temperature, I 
believe, will make a steel car quite uncomfortable for the 
passengers unless it is lined with wood or other material, 
so that there is just as much inflammable material inside 
the car, or material that in case of a wreck might splinter. 

From what I can learn, it has not been proven definitely 
that all steel passenger cars will not telescope or crush. If 
a serious accident occurs to a steel car so that the ends or 
roof are crushed in, it would be more difficult for passengers 
imprisoned by the distorted metal parts to be released. 

Another point that has impressed me in riding in the 
steel cars is that they scem to be quite noisy. which does 
not make them so attractive for long distance journeys. 

The steel cars, as you know, are very heavy and this 
extra weight means some additional burden in the way of 
expenses, which, in the long run, of course, must be borne 
by the whole country. 

The use of all steel cars, it seems to me, has not been so 
extensive as to settle the question that such cars are mate- 
rially safer than ‘well built wooden cars with a considerable 
amount of steel in their makeup, and I think we must have 
more light on the subject before we can consider the ques- 
tion settled. It would seem to be a mistake for the Govern- 
ment to rush the railroads headlong into, the construction of 
all steel cars at the present time. * 


Stee] Leaves Much to Be Desired. 

We have not yet experimented to any extent with steel 
construction except in certain classes of freight equipment. 
It is, however, our opinion that the present development of 
the steel car leaves much to be desired both from the point 
of comfort and safety, and all that at present can be 











claimed for them is the reduction of the fire risk in case of 
accident. So far as regards resistance to shocks in collis 
ions they have not shown that they possess the strength of 
wooden cars equipped with the steel underframe and end 
construction now so universally adopted. It would appear 
that the element of safety in steel cars can only be in 
creased by an enormous increase in weight by the use of 
heavier plate. I might add that a committee of the Ameri 
can Railway Association has been in Washington to meet a 
committee of Postoffice Department representatives for the 
purpose of discussing certain proposed standards for con 
struction of passenger train equipment, and doubtless when 
their work is finished | some beneficial understanding will 
have been the result. * & 
Problem in Natural Evolution. 

A great many of the earlier designs have been unsatis- 
factory. Many engineering, sanitary and hygienic problems 
have arisen, which will take some time and study and expe 
rience to properly overcome. The railroads at large are 
most interested in a correct and speedy solution of these 
problems, if they are practical. And the public should 
await the natural solution of these difficulties by the rail 
roads and not rush indiscriminately into legislative measures 
at this critical stage. 

A steel car unscientifically constructed offers a greater 
menace to life and limb than the up-to-date and well-con 
structed wooden car, which represents the gradual accumu 
lated experience of half a century. 

It has been impossible for the railroads to entirely work 
out these problems in the short time so far devoted to 
them. 

Any uniform law would in particular work in a dis 
criminating manner upon the roads in certain sections of the 
country and again in particular upon the smaller roads that 
do not run more than two or three cars in any of their 
trains. 

Government legislation looking toward the general use of 
steel car construction would immediately increase the cost 
of equipment construction and the cost of maintenance 
through the hauling extra dead weight. 

The problem, therefore, naturally resolves itself into one 
of natural evolution by the railroads at large and can not 
be accelerated without producing harmful results. * 3 

Steel Neither Superior Nor Safer. 

In common with other lines we are giving this subject a 
great deal of careful attention, as well as anxious considera- 
tion, in view of pending legislation, and I think there is a 
real danger that there may be ill-considered and expensive 
legislation on this subject before adequate experience and 
opportunity to carefully observe results has been had. I 
do not believe that there has been, as yet, sufficient demon- 
stration of the supposed superiori of steel equipment in 
either safety or comfort, to justify the passage of direct 
laws requiring the use at least of all steel ¢: and the 
examination and study of the results of certain recent acci 
dents to trains containing steel equipment does not appear 
to leave it at all uncertain that such equipment is in ny 
way safer than wooden cars with steel underframe. 
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Instruct’ some one of your assistants to read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and blue-pencil it, so that the 
time saved will enable you to scan each issue. 


A FINE IDAHO YARD AND MILL. 


DovER, I[bAHO, Jan, 8.—Sandpoint is the lumber and 
cedar post center of the Panhandle of Idaho, and until 
not long ago it was the postoftice address of the Dover 
Lumber Co., whose plant is located on the Pend d’Oreille 
River, four miles west of Sandpoint, but George W. 
Myers, manager of the Dover Lumber Co., is an inde- 
pendent sort of fellow and did not want to rely on the 





GEORGE W. MYERS, DOVER, IDALLO; 
Manager of the Dover Lumber Co. 


Sandpoint people for postoftice facilities, so he secured a 
postoffice of his own and the Dover Lumber Co.’s address 
is Dover, Idaho, on the main transcontinental line of the 
Great Northern Railroad and also on the Spokane Inter 
national Railroad, a part of the Canadian Pacific and 
Soo systems. The plant of the Dover Lumber Co. shut 
down early in December, having sawed about 28,000,000 
feet, of which more than half was Idaho white pine 
lumber. In the pond the company has 20,000,000 feet of 
logs and expects to log about 12,000,000 feet more this 
winter for next season’s sawing. 

The plant of the Dover Lumber Co. is equipped with a 
double eutting band and a horizontal band resaw, edger, 
trimmer, slasher ete. The location of the plant is excel 
lent, there being ample room for air drying the output of 
the sawmill and good storage for the logs. The company 
has built a number of cottages for its employees, has 
cleared several hundred acres of stump land, and made 
excellent farm and garden tracts and, in ad lition to the 
company’s office building, there is a general store, a 
water works system, furnishing all the homes with pure 
water, and an electric lighting system. The plant was 
built under the supervision of Manager Myers, who has 
had 20 years of experience in the lumber business in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and on the Pacific coast, and for 
the last eight or nine years in northern Idaho. Mr. 
Myers has a home overlooking the lake and river ani 
near by is the pretty new home of B. H. Hornby, sec 
retary and treasurer of the company, who came west 
from Davenport, lowa, a couple of years ago and be 
came connected with the company. The other officers 
of the company are H. C. Hornby, president, and J. E 
Lynds, vice president, both of Cloquet, Minn. The com 
pany has an ample supply of timber sufficient for many 
vears’ operation during which time it will have an im 
portant bearing on the lumber industry of northern 
Idaho. 











A VIEW OF THE PLANT AND YARDS OF THE DOVER LUMBER COMPANY, SITUATED AT DOVER, IDAHO. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S BOARD IN CONFERENCE. 





Campaign for Advertising Started Actively—Superb Memorial to the Late J. E. Defebaugh—Farcical Governmental 
“Trust” Investigation and Momentous Questions Considered. 





R. H. DOWNMAN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


A conference of the Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Chicago January 8, at the La Salle Hotel. It was 
expected that two days’ sessions would be necessary, 
but by working almost continuously until 7 p. m. of 
Monday the work of the Board was finished. 

The principal subject discussed, to which several 
hours’ time was devoted, was the matter of adver- 
tising—a campaign for advertising wood as against 
its substitutes. The advertising committee, which con- 
sists of A. T. Gerrans, chairman; George E. W. Luehr- 
mann, St. Louis; J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn.; J. 
B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., and George S. Long, 
of Tacoma, Wash., through its chairman made a report 
which consisted principally of reviewing the recom- 
mendations which it had made in a pamphlet cireu- 
lated among lumber manufacturers, explaining the 
reasons for its recommendations and outlining to some 
extent the plan of the proposed campaign, which, of 
course, until the amount of money available has def- 
initely been determined, must be subject to change 
and which undoubtedly will change as the campaign 
progresses. Action upon this matter was in the shape 
of a resolution which instructed the advertising com- 
mittee to proceed with the campaign as soon as a fund 
of $100,000 for the first year shall have been subscribed. 
Sixty thousand dollars has already been pledged, and 
more than the remainder seems assured within a month. 

Charles E. Bigelow, a member of the board and of 
the committee on the J. E. Defebaugh Memorial, made 
a report on behalf of the committee, of which L. K. 
Baker, of Ashland, Wis., is chairman. The report was 
to the effect that the committee in pursuance of in- 
structions at the annual meeting of the association had 
provided and purchased a memorial window to be 
placed in the Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, of which the late J. E. Defebaugh was an 
active member and officer. This memorial window is 
to be a large one of five panels, and is to be placed 
in the north end of the auditorium of the church. It 
will represent a wooded mountain scene and will be 
most appropriate for the purpose intended. The cen- 
tral panel will bear the name and dates of birth and 


WILLIAM IRVINE, 





CHIPPEWA Cc. H, 
FALLS, WIS. 


BIGELOW, BAY 


death of the late James Elliott Defebaugh. Under the 
panel to the left will be the biblical quotation ‘‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help,’’ and under the panel to the right of the center 
will be the text ‘‘And the strength of the hills is his 
also.’’ The window will be dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on Easter Sunday next. 





E. G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH. 

Other subjects for discussion at the meeting were 
the withholding of the report of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations of the Department of Commerce and Labor in 
regard to lumber combinations ordered by Congress 
in resolutions adopted in December five years ago; 
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MICH. A. T. GERRANS, HOUMA, LA. 


Federal incorporations, workmen’s compensation law, 
railroad legislation, including the car stake matter. 
and other subjects of current interest to the lumber 
trade. The meeting was executive. 


The following resolutions were passed: 


WHEREAS, At the time the ninth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in 
Chicago, May 25, 1911, Mr. Edward Hines, then president of 
the association, was under accusations charging him with 
dishonorable acts in connection with the election of William 
Lorimer of Illinois to the United States Senate; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Hines declared that when given opportunity 
he would be able to prove his innocence of the charges made 
against him; and 

WHEREAS, A committee of the United States Senate has 
been conducting a most searching investigation into Mr. 
Lorimer’s election; and 

WHEREAS, A careful examination of all of the evidence 


‘i presented shows that not one of the charges against Edward 


Hines has been proved, and entirely satisfies us that Mr. 
Hines is guiltless of any of the dishonorable acts which it is 
alleged that he committed; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Hines our congratulations 
at having so completely verified the statements made to us 
at the time of the said last annual meeting; and further, 
that we extend to Mr. Hines our sympathies for the trying 
ordeal to which he has been subjected in consequence of said 
unfounded and unjust charges. 


It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the 
association at Cincinnati, Ohio, late in April or early in 
May of this year. 

The attendance included President Everett G. 
Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash.; William Irvine, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; W. C. Landon, of Wausau, Wis.; C. 
A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich.; F. E. Waymer, of 
Pauway, Fla.; J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo.; A. T. 
Gerrans, Houma, La., members of the board; Leonard 
Bronson, manager, and George K. Smith, of St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary. With these in consultation was J. E. 
Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn., and R. H. Downman, New 
Orleans, La. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

January 16—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kalispell, Mont. 

January 16-17—National Tight Barrel Stave Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

January 16-18—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

January ‘16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 16-18—Wood Preservers’ Association, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

January 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Evansville, Ind. 

January 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Halliday House, Cairo, Ill 


January 238-24—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


January ae Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
annual meeting, disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Algonquin Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, annual ban- 
quet at the Phillips House, January 22 

January 23-25—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Dayton, Ohio. 


January 24-25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

January 24-25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

January 24-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen, Lafayette Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 25-26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


January 25-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. ’ 


January 26—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Centralia, Wash. 


January 30-31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont, 


February 6-7.—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich. 

February 7.—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa. 

February 7-8—Western Pine Manufactures’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


February 6-8—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

February 7-8—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

February 8—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

February 13- 15—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting, New Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Febfuary 14—Central Association Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Sherman House, Chicago, Ill. 

February 15-16— Lumber Sales Managers’ Association, 
Chicago. 


February 15-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattie, Wash. 


February 20-21—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister. Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held Tuesday, January 23, 
beginning at 2 o’clock, at the Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The convention will consider reports of 
officers and committees, elect officers for the new year 
and transact such business as may come before it. Defi- 
nite program for the annual has not been formulated, 
but Secretary F. 8. Childs advises that one short address 
may be delivered at the convention. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


The first regular monthly meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association to be held this year has been called 
for Thursday, January 25, and will convene in Nor- 
folk, Va. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


As previously announced, the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Lansing, that state, February 6 
and 7, with headquarters at the Hotel Downey. In ad- 
dition to the routine work to be handled, Secretary 
George P. Sweet announces the following as among ad- 
dresses to be delivered: 

“The Future of the Retailer’—E. M. Trowern. 


Bag Federal Suits Against Retail Lumbermen’”’-—C. D. 
Josly 


“Traffic Problems’—E. L. Ewing. 
“What's the Matter With Business?’’—A. L. Holmes. 
“Round Table.” 


The extraordinary importance of the coming conven- 
tion and its unusually attractive program warrant and 
doubtless will induce a record-breaking attendance. 





WOOD PRESERVERS TO MEET. 


From the headquarters of the Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Md., announcement is made of the 
eighth annual convention of that organization, to be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., January 16-18. A 
program of addresses has been formulated, under the 
direction of President J. T. Logan and Secretary- -treas- 
urer F. J. Angier. The timely importance of the sub- 
jects to be discussed is illustrated by the titles of a 
few, as follows: ‘‘The Scientific Management of Tim- 
ber Preserving Plants;’’ ‘‘The Production of Wooden 
Crossties;’’ ‘‘Inspectors and Inspection at Commercial 
Plants;’’ ‘Treating Seasoned versus Unseasoned Ties; ’’ 
‘*Yard Arrangements and Piling Systems;’’ ‘‘Wood 
Block Pavement from a Construction Standpoint.’’ 

Eighteen subjects of timely importance and kindred 
character are listed for presentation and discussion. 


Hotel accommodations for delegates are under the care 
of H. G. Davis, 1033 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 





THE UNION ASSOCIATION OF SALESMEN. 


Secretary and Treasurer J. P. Bartelle, of the Union 
Association of Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen, has 
distributed notices as follows: 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber and Sash & Door Salesmen will be held at Dayton, 
Ohio, Wednesday, January 24, at the Algonquin Hotel. The 
banquet will be held at the Phillips House, Monday, January 
22, at 7 p. m. The committee in charge promises a general 
good time and we hope to see you there. The dues for 1912 
are payable. Send in your dollar and ‘avoid the rush” at 
the convention. 

Mr. Bartelle advises further that ‘‘a special car for 
the ‘lumber boys’ will be attached to train No. 3, on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, leaving 
here (Toledo, Ohio) at 1:55 p. m., Monday, January 22, 
arriving at Dayton at 5:55 p. m. A good crowd is ex- 
pected of both retail dealers and traveling salesmen.’’ 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 8.—Much interest is being taken 
in the coming annual convention of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to meet at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel January 25 and 26. About 300 
delegates are expected. The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association is arranging to entertain the 
visitors and on the evening of January 25 will give a 
smoker and vaudeville entertainment. The committee in 
charge of this entertainment consists of Alexander Will- 
son, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co.; Louis Germain, 
of The Germain Co., and A. D. Knapp, of the Nicola 
Lumber Co. W. W. Wilson, of the Breitwieser & 
Wilson Co., will direct the program. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION. 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association has about 
completed its arrangements for the annual convention, 
to be held at the Hotel Walton, in Philadelphia, on 
January 24 and 25. 

The committee in charge is composed of Fred S. Pyfer, 
of Lancaster, chairman, C. Frank Williamson, of Media, 
Theodore Mehl, of Rosemont, and William C. Peirce, of 
Bristol. 

On the first day there will be meetings of the directors 
and of the various committees in the morning. The gen- 
eral business session will begin at 2 p. m. but the first 
two hours will be fpr members only, when officers’ re- 
ports will be read, and the following subjects discussed: 
Lumber sheds and methods of piling, yard management, 
motor trucks, methods of bookkeeping, planing mill in 
connection with yard, retail terms to contractors and ¢ol- 
lections. 

From 4 to 5 p. m. an open meeting will be held, during 
which there will be presented the views of a retailer 
and a wholesaler on the subject of ‘‘ Responsibility for 
Shipment and Delivery by Wholesalers.’’ 

This session will be continued on Thursday morning 
at 10 o’clock opening with a chalk talk by S. C. Creasy, 
of Bloomsburg, on ‘‘ Leaves, Blossoms and Seeds of the 
Pennsylvania Forest Trees.’’ 

This will be followed by a talk on ‘‘Community Build- 
ing,’’ by an expert from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which has gone to great pains and expense in developing 
this vital subject to lumbermen into a nation-wide cam- 
paign of betterment. 

Following this will come the reports of committees, 
routine business, the discussion of the summer meeting 


and election of directors, followed by the dinner at 
12:30. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 9.—The twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
will be held here January 24, 25 and 26. The announce- 
ment and program of the convention have just been sent 
out. Registration of members will begin at 1:30 p. m., 
January 24 in Convention Hall. The registration that 
afternoon will be for retail dealers exclusively. 

Business sessions will be held in the Century Theater 
and will be in the mornings only. The first session will 
be at 9:30 a. m., January 24. The afternoons and even- 
ings will be given over to the lumber exhibit in Conven- 
tion Hall and to special entertainments that are being ar- 
ranged here by the secretary and the executive commitiee. 
In the announcement it is stated that everyone who at- 
tends the sessions will be expected to take part in the 
discussions. Among the principal speakers will be R. A. 
Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; L. C. Boyle, for- 
merly attorney general of Kansas, and E. J. Mannix, 
editor of the Commercial News of Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Mr. Mannix will speak on ‘‘ Catalog Houses—Separating 
the Sheep from the Wolves.’’? Mr. Mannix has written 
forcefully in denunciation of the methods employed to 
discredit the retail dealers. 

The Convention Hall exhibit will be one of the big 
features of the convention. It will include elaborate dis- 
plays of practically everything handled by retail lumber- 


_men. The exhibitors have not spared expense to make it 


the biggest of its kind ever held in the United States. 
The railroads have made an open rate for the convention 
of 2 cents a mile in each direction from points in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Arkansas where round trip tickets 
are bought, with a minimum selling rate of $1. The time 
limit of the tickets is January 22 to January 28. There 
will be no railroad tickets to validate. 


CEDARMEN’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


Two business sessions will cover the proceedings of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association annual, to be held 
in the club room of the West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 23 and 24, the first session to begin at 10:30 
a. m. on the 23d inst. According to advices sent the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary H. H. McKinney, 
there will be no special program outside the regular 
address by the president and the reports of the treasurer 
and secretary, followed by the usual business routine. 

The annual banquet will be held on the evening of 
January 23 in the club room and will be of the usual 
informal character of former banquets. Details of other 
entertainment have not yet been decided upon. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY IN KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 10.—Officers of the WNa- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will come 
to Louisville about the last of this month for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the Louisville Hardwood Club 
relative to plans for the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation to be held March 6 and 7. Meanwhile the club 
is working out plans for the entertainment of the lum- 
bermen, and indications received from members of the 
trade in the South and West indicate that there will be 
a large representation from those sections. 

The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
acting in co-operation with the Louisville Builders’ Ex- 
change, is hard at work trying to get an amendment of 
the mechanics’ lien law. ‘The state legislature is now 
in session, and the legislators were seen this week by the 
secretary of the retailers’ association, and J. M. Voll- 
mer, secretary of the Builders’ Exchange, and their 
aid was requested. Assurances were given that the 
change in the new law would receive serious consider- 
ation. The lumbermen want the time limit for notifi- 
cation of intention to exercise a lien to be changed from 
‘¢immediately’’ to sixty days. It was formerly six 
months. 

Efforts to resuscitate the Louisville Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association have thus far proved futile. Presi- 
dent William Mehler has been endeavoring to stimulate 
interest in association work, and while many of the trade 
are in favor of a continuance of the meetings, there 
does not seem to be enough motive power to push things 
very far. It is hoped that the opening of business in a 
few weeks will lead to more activity along this line. 

An organization of furniture manufacturers has been 
perfected in Louisville. A large number of furniture 
factories are now located here, as well as concerns man- 
ufacturing metal beds, mattresses ete. They have or- 
ganized largely for the purpose of enabling shipments 
of less than carload lots to be made to dealers in the 
same cars, so as to give the market the benefit of car- 
load rates on business of this character. The furniture 
trade is reported to be expanding. 





SECOND ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

An exhibition of various types of architecture in use 
throughout the world shown in drawings and models 
will be presented at the Second Annual Exhibition 
of Architecture and Engineering to be held at the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Park Avenue and 
Thirty- fourth Street, New York City, from March 

25 to 30. Comprehensive exhibits of building materials 
and accessories will also be made; and in conjunction 
with the exhibition a conference of architectural, build- 


ing contracting and engineering interests will be held. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


According to advices addressed to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by its secretary, the program for the annual 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
30 and 31, is getting into shape. The formal program 
will be ready for publication in about a week and 
prominent features will be addresses of welcome from 
the Governor of Ohio, Hon. Judson T. Harmon, and the 
Mayor of Cincinnati, Hon. Henry T. Hunt. A unique 
badge is being designed especially for the occasion. 

The entertainment committee, composed of members 
of the executive board of the association who live in and 
around Cincinnati, has in preparation an exceptionally 


‘ attractive entertainment and banquet to which one night 
‘will be devoted. 


‘ committee has had ‘‘ point blank authority to go ahead 


According to advices received the 


and do something that will insure a proper entertainment 
to the vast number of delegates who are steadily report- 
ing that they will attend.’’ 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Sinton, and every- 
one connected with the hardwood industry, whether manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or consumer, will be made royally 
welcome. The previous feature of ‘‘trading on the 
floor’’ will continue, enlarged to a considerable extent. 
The formal call for the convention advises that ‘‘manu- 
facturers will have their stock lists with them and con- 
sumers should also bring with them their lists of wants 
in such. shape that they may be spread before the 
session. ’’ 

A meeting of the executive board of the association 
will be held on the night of January 29 to consider mat- 
ters to be presented to the regular. convention for the 
following two days. Invitations have been extended to 
lumbermen’s elubs: of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Evansville and 
Cincinnati, lumbermen’s associations generally, large 
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consuming, classification, sales managers’ and logging 
and commissary associations to attend the annual. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—A meeting of the old board 
3 bd 5 

of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
was held Monday afternoon, January 8, in the rooms of 
the Exchange in the Wright Building and the unfinished 
business of the year 1911 was disposed of. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting of the old board the new board, 
elected January 2, convened. 

President-elect Thomas E. Powe was escorted to the 
chair by W. W. Dings, one of the retiring members of 
the board. Mr. Powe outlined plans for 1912. An ex- 
tended discussion on the formation of the new re- 
inspection committee followed. This committee will be 
appointed Friday, at which time the board will hold its 
regular monthly meeting. 

President-elect Powe paid graceful tribute to the re- 
tiring president, R. F. Krebs, to which Mr. Krebs re- 
sponded in appreciative vein, indorsing Mr. Powe’s pub- 
lie affairs committee recommendation. 

The following standing committees were appointed: 

Public Affairs—Julius Seidel, chairman, Seidel 
Lumber Co.; E. H. Luehrmann, C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co.; William Lothman, jr., Lothman Cypress Co. ; 
Henry Hafner, Hafner Manufacturing Co.; W. W. Dings, 
Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. 

Traffic—Charles E. Thomas, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. ; 
Roland F. Krebs, Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co.; Henry 
3oeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Co. 

Membership—Alf W. Johanning, Johanning Lumber Co. ; 
H. G. Rolfes, St. Louis Lumber Co.; A. J. Lang. 

George McBlair, the present incumbent, was unani- 
mously elected secretary, and W. W. Milne, of the Milne 
Lumber Co., was chosen treasurer, to succeed A. J. 
Lange, who has been treasurer for several years but who 
refused to serve another year, owing to press of other 
business. 


Julius 





RESIGNATION ACCEPTED. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—At the weekly meeting of 
the Spokane Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Saturday noon A. W. MacKinnon resigned as vice presi- 
dent. He will leave this week for Calgary. His suc- 
cessor will be named within two weeks. 

The association voted to start at once a campaign for 
new members, and for the next 10 days this will be the 
principal work of the committee headed by Secretary 
Bert West. It is the plan of the association to set aside 
special meeting dates for the entertainment of visitors 
and guests, including both manufacturers and retailers. 
The social feature will be one of the strong points of the 
association. 





BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 8.—The managing committee of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at its monthly meeting 
this afternoon admitted the Acme Box Co. and William 
H. Asendorf & Co. to membership. It also disposed of 
various routine matters. Luther H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Co., who was elected treasurer at the 
annual meeting of the exchange, also has been chosen 
secretary. He will be assisted by J. H. Manken, who 
held the position of secretary for a number of years 
and who is thoroughly familiar with the work. Presi- 
dent Theodore Mottu occupied the chair. 





NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 11.—At the annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, be- 
gun here today, W. H. Harrison was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The attendance is good. The 
chief features of the.day were a sensational attack on 
Sanborn, Hook and other minor Federal judges inspired 
by Governor Aldrich’s talk of yesterday on transporta- 
tion, and a warm discussion on silo construction between 
rival advocates of the use of cement and wood, the lat- 
ter having somewhat the better of the argument. Citi- 
zens of Lincoln, mostly lumbermen, are hosts tonight at 
a theater party tendered the association. Business ses- 
sions of the convention will resume Friday morning. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, held on January 4, after a heated discus- 
sion, and a rising vote, a resolution was adopted in- 
dorsing the ratification of the pending peace treaties 
with Great Britain and France, without amendment, 
and copies of the resolution directed sent to the sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The committee on railroad and transportation re- 
ported that by request they had been represented at a 
meeting of the board of trade, where the matter of a 
demurrage commission similar to that in existence at 
Boston, Mass., was considered. Favorable reports of 
this commission were heard, and a delegate was ap- 
pointed to confer with Commissioner Lane at Wash- 
ington, D. C., get further reports on the workings of 
such bodies, find out the necessary steps to be taken 
in securing like service for this city, and to report 
back in the near future. 

The special committee on Panama Canal reported 
that they had met, and that invitations had been sent 
to all the trade bodies of the city, requesting them to 
appoint similar committees of five, the chairmen of 
the different committees to constitute a joint commis- 
sion to devise ways and means to be taken up and 
carried out by the several committees. 

_ Routine business occupied the balance of the meet- 
ing. 


IDAHO CEDARMEN IN CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
Idaho Cedarmen’s Association was held here today. In 
the absence of President C. P. Lindsley the meeting was 
called to order by George C. Davis, who presided 
throughout the sessions. The annual election resulted in 
the reélection of President Lindsley and H. C. Culver as 
secretary and treasurer. The committee on bylaws, con- 
sisting of G. E. Merrill, E. A. Lindsley and H. C. Cul- 
ver, was asked to draft a clause to add to that document 
empowering the president to appoint an official inspector 
upon the request of any member in case of disputes on 
shipments. 
The committee on publicity, R. L. Bayne, G. C. Davis 
and H. C. Culver, reported progress. 
A committee composed of Neil Burrill, W. M. Leavitt 
and M. P. Flannery, was appointed to draft a com- 





Cc. P. LINDSLEY, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President Idaho Cedarmen’s Association. 


munication to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
Car Builders’ Association, requesting a change in rail- 
road legislation relative to the loading of poles. It is 
charged that too many stakes and too much wire are now 
required for such loading. 

Those present included H. C. Culver, of the Sandpoint 
Lumber & Pole Co.; E. A. Lindsley and R. L. Bayne, of 
the Lindsley Bros. Co.; G. E. Merrill, of the Pacific Fir 
Co.; G. E. Davis, of the Humbird Lumber Co.; W. M. 
Leavitt, of the National Pole Co.; L. D. McFarland, of 
the Northern Mercantile Co.; M. P. Flannery, of B. J. 
Carney & Co.; R. G. Jones, of the Lost Creek Cedar Co., 
and Neil Burrill, of the Valen*tne-Clark Co. 


Z TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HOO-HOO CONCATENA- 
TIONS. 


Supreme Scrivenoter J. H. Baird announces numerous 
concatenations to be held during the coming months. 
Those in immediate prospect are as follows: 











January 16—Denver, Colo., under Vicegerent W. R. Mc- 
Farland, in connection with the Colorado & Wyoming Lum- 
ber Dealers’ convention. 

January 18—Cairo, Ill., under Vicegerent F. C. Cannon, 
assisted by Pete Langan and Supreme Representative W. M. 
Stephenson. 

January 19—Salt Lake ty, Utah, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Utah Lumber Association. 

January 23—Dayton, Ohio, under Vicegerent J. EB. Mc- 
Nally, assisted by Morris Hayward. and others. 

January 24—Buffalo, N. Y., in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the New York State Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Vicegerent H. T. Trotter, newly appointed, will 
preside. 

‘ January 25—Kansas City, Mo., under Vicegerent N. H. 
Huey, assisted by a half dozen or more Vicegerents from 
contiguous states. . 

January 27—Little Rock, Ark., under Vicegerent W. C. 
Norman. 

Other January meetings for which definite dates have 
not been set will be held at Gulfport, Miss., by Vice- 
gerent J. F. Wilder, in connection with the convention of 
Mississippi Pine Manufacturers; and at Tampa, Fla., 
by Vicegerent L. A. Bartholomew. The latter will be the 
second large concatenation to be held by Vicegerent 
Bartholomew this year. Several other concatenations 
have been tentatively suggested for January, but to 
avoid conflicts of date correspondence is under way to 
have them postponed until February. ; 

February 6 or 7 will see a big concatenation at New 
Orleans, La., under Vicegerent George W. Wicks, assisted 
by Supreme Custocatian T. L. O’Donnell, Supreme Ar- 
eanoper John C. Ray, and several Vicegerents from neigh- 
boring states. February 10 a meeting will be held at 
Shreveport, La., in charge of Vicegerent F. G. Snyder. 











BIG PREPARATIONS FOR OHIO CONCATENA- 
TION. 


The renewed interest in Hoo-Hoo that has been 
manifested in all sections finds its exemplification in 
a letter that is being sent out by Morris Hayward and 
Vicegerent J. E. McNally, of Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
liminary to the holding of a rousing concatenation 


at Dayton, Ohio, January 23-24-25, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The letter follows: 


In connection with the great revival of interest in Hoo-Hoo 
and in response to the numerous requests from all over the 
state, it has been decided to call a meeting of the Ohio 
Hoo-Hoo—and all others who can attend—at Dayton, Janu- 
ary 23, 24 and 25, at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The Hoo-Hoo 
matters, beyond the big concatenation which will be held, 
will occupy but a very little of your time, leaving you 
plenty of time to look after your own business. 

It is especially requested that all members come prepared 
to pay up their dues. For those who through oversight and 
neglect have failed to pay their dues for several years it 
has been provided that their reinstatement may be effected 
upon the payment of the flat sum of $5—this to cover dues 
to September 9, 1912. We are advised that many will take 
advantage of this, and finding your name on the list of those 
who are in arrears, we write this personal letter to ask if 
you will not come along with us. 

You may ask, Why? Well, for one thing we have now 
established the Hoo-Hoo Death Emergency Fund from which 
is paid to the family of the deceased participant $250, imme- 
diately on notice of death. We appreciate that personally 
you probably do not need this protection, but there are many 
of our members who do, evidenced by the fact that during 
the year in which this fund has been in operation claims 
have amounted to $5,000, all paid without a moment’s delay 
or the least bit of red tape, and in most instances the pay- 
ment was of the greatest aid at a time when sorely needed. 
We feel that from the charitable side of the question you 
can not help but see the good your help will do. In this 
connection read the enclosed booklet fully explainatory of 
this death fund. 4 

If you find you cannot attend the meeting, will you not 
at least come along with us to the extent of remitting your 
dues? We need you. Some good woman left a widow with 
several helpless, fatherless children needs your aid. Will 
you not come? Make checks payable to J. H. Baird, Scrive- 
noter, mailing to Columbus, Ohio, to either McNally or 
Hayward. 


This appeal breathes the spirit of old-time Hoo- 
Hoo and is significant of the rejuvenation of the order 
that is bound to take place when such men as Messrs. 
Hayward and McNally enter into the work. The Ohio 
retail meeting is always one of the most enthusi- 
astic of the annual meetings and the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation this year promises to equal in enthusiasm 
the convention proper. 





BIG CONCATENATION AT KANSAS CITY. 


Extensive arrangements are being made at Kansas 
City, Mo., by Vicegerent N. H. Huey and numerous 
assistants for the concatenation to be held January 25 
in connection with the convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. The program of the Hoo-Hoo 
proceedings will be announced along with the program 
of the lumber meeting. The concatenation will be held 
at the Eagle’s Home, the scene of last year’s festivities, 
on the evening of the 25th after the vaudeville show to 
be given the lumbermen at the Orpheum. Vicegerent 
Huey is being assisted by Homer Allen, Art Wilson, 
Bert Cummings, Charles Crane, Louis Hector, Ed Leech, 
of Salina, Kans., Ed Horr, of Atchison, Kans., and num- 
erous others. The Vicegerent expects to have present 
the three: Kansas Vicegerents, two from Iowa, and one 
from Nebraska. This is to be a round-up of all Hoo-Hoo 
in the Middle West. 





SIXTEEN KITTENS SEE LIGHT. 


San Drieco, Cat., Jan. 8.—A class of sixteen candidates 
was recently initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo, fol- 
lowed by a banquet at the U. S. Grant Hotel. Vicegerent 
Snark J. T. Bate, of Los Angeles, was in charge of the 
ceremonies. Those initiated were: 


James C. Magly, Benson Lbr. Co.; C. S. Winchell, Star 
Builders’ Supply Co.; W. D. Hall, W. D. Hall Co., El Cajon ; 
W. S. Jamison, San Diego Planing Mill; O. S. King, Charles 
R. McCormick Lbr. Co.; Edgar B. Culnan, Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lbr. Co.; C. M. Rose, Charles R. McCormick Lbr. 
Co.; S. M. Smith, Western Lbr. Co.; S. F. Smith, Western 
Lbr. Co.; T. F. Edmundson, Western Lbr. Co.; B. T. Ward, 
W. P. Fuller Sash & Door Co.; M. P. Herman, Independent 
Sash & Door Co.; Walter J. Little, Graham Mill Co.; C. P. 
Allen, Star Builders’ Supply Co.; G. B. West, Russ Lbr. & 
Mill Co.; H. D. White, Western Lbr. & Mill Co. 





FLOODS IN THE ATCHAFALAYA BASIN. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 9.—The rains which are 
everywhere prevalent throughout the South have caused 
a renewal of the discussion about closing the old Red 
River at its confluence with the Mississippi. This is a 
mooted question over which the people of southern 
Louisiana have been at loggerheads for a long time. To 
see the flooded condition of southern Louisiana today is 
to marvel why there is any objection at all to the move- 
ment to dyke the Red River from the Father of Waters. 
It has been raining copiously and steadily in the South 
for several days, and all of that portion of southern 
Louisiana known as the Atchafalaya Basin is inundated. 
This always happens at high water periods, and is mainly 
caused by the flooded waters of the Mississippi backing 
up through the old Red River bed. Some years ago a 
plan was promulgated by engineers to dyke the Red River 
at its Mississippi confluence which would ‘‘keep the 
waters of the Mississippi at home’’ and make feasible 
the reclamation of a vast area of southern Louisiana 
which is now good for nothing except its cypress timber. 

Among those who are most anxious to see the reclama- 
tion of this Atchafalaya Basin are H. T. and L. M. 
Morley, large cypress operators at the town of Morley, 
La., in West Baton Rouge, in the Plaquemine district. 
A few years ago the Morleys went down into this district 
from Detroit and acquired 20,000 acres of cypress lands. 
Three years ago the Morley Lumber Co. began cutting. 
The company has a first class band mill, with planer, and 
has several year’s cutting ahead. The quality of the 
timber is above par. The mill has a capacity of 50,000 
feet daily. About one day in the week is given to cutting 
hardwoods. The rest of the time is devoted to manu- 
facturing the well known Morley cypress lumber. All 
stocks are manufactured in stock sizes, and are air dried. 
The company is at present perfecting a system to utilize 
Spanish moss as a byproduct. 
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THE FORESTRY WORKERS. 


American Association Holds Thirty - first 
Annual and Elects Officers. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association was held Tuesday, January 9, at 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. The day’s 
program opened with a meeting of directors in the 
morning, followed by a luncheon given in the ball 
room at the Willard, after which speeches were made 
and a general meeting was held. In the evening the 
members of the association, together with prominent 
department heads in Washington and members of 
Congress, were guests of Otto Luebkert, treasurer of 
the association, at a smoker at the Commercial Club. 
At the smoker discussions of an informal nature were 
held relative to the various functions and policies 
of the association. 


Progress in the Forest Service. 


One of the important speeches of the day was that 
of Chief Forester Henry S. Graves, reviewing recent 
progress in the Forest Service and discussing the 
much-debated question of streamflow and its relation 
to forest conservation. In Mr. Graves’ opinion, based 
on extensive investigations in Europe and America, 
a cover forest does exert under most conditions an 
important influence on streams. On this subject Mr. 
Graves said: 


Forests can not, under prolonged precipitation or other 
exceptional conditions, prevent floods; but they tend to 
diminish both the number and violence of floods. While 
forests use up more water than other forms of vegetative 
cover, and so lessen the aggregate volume of stream dis- 
charges in the course of a year, by regulating this dis- 
charge and by modifying the distribution of rainfall they 
tend to make more water available. 

Forests regulate stream discharge by converting sur- 
face run-off into underground seepage, and by checking 
erosion. They convert surface run-off into underground 
seepage by checking the force and prolonging the period 





HENRY S. GRAVES, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Chief of the United States Forest Service. 


of rainfall, through the action of the tree tops, and by 
accumulating snow and retarding the melting; by check- 
ing surface run-off through the action of roots, leaf, lit- 
ter, twigs, and fallen trees; by shortening the period dur- 
ing which the ground is frozen and impermeable to water; 
and by creating and maintaining a permeable and ab- 
sorptive soil. In fall and early spring, when fall rains 
and spring thaws create a surplus of water and the great- 
est danger of floods, the forest soil fills up like a reser- 
voir. This reservoir is emptied during the summer, 
partly by seepage, partly by transpiration. 


Much of the confusion and debate waged around 
this question in the past has, in Mr. Graves’ opinion, 
arisen from failure to recognize that the vegetative 
cover of a given watershed is but one of many im- 
portant factors which govern the flow of water. 

The Chief Forester expressed his gratification over 
the great progress made in the last year in national 
forestry. The most important work accomplished by 
forest officers is work about which the general public 
hears little, for it is the work of perfecting the 
organization already established. The protection of 
the national forests from fire is an example of the 
kind of progress that is being made. In spite of bad 
drouth conditions in the West, the record of fire pro- 
tection is the best of any year since the service was 
established. More than 2,000 fires were put out and 
only a few did substantial damage. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Graves expressed his conviction that a heavy 
obligation rests on the state governments in working 
out the problems of forestry in order to secure the 
protection and proper handling of private forests, 
which comprise some 350 to 400 million acres. 

In Mr. Graves’ opinion the most conspicuous inci- 
dent in national forestry during the last year has been 
the enactment of the Weeks law. Since the passage 
of that law a large number of offers of land have been 
made to the Government, and 500,000 acres have been 
examined by the Forest Service and the Geological 
Survey. The failure of the Government to purchase 
‘some otherwise desirable areas is due to the excessive 
price asked by the owners. There will, however, be 
no great difficulty in acquiring lands in the White 


Mountains and in the southern Appalachians on rea- 
sonable terms. Their ownership and management by 
the Government will, in Mr. Graves’ opinion, have an 
enormous influence on the development of eastern 
forestry. 


Public Ownership of Timber Land. 


Another important speech was made by the Hon. 
Robert P. Bass, governor of New Hampshire, who 
voiced the sentiments of the association in expressing 
satisfaction at the large amount of timber land which 
has passed into public ownership, one-fifth of all the 
forest lands in the country now being owned by the 
Government and States. He called attention to the 
main provisions of the Weeks Act in acquiring na- 
tional forests in the East, and urged that Congress 
continue the appropriation made under the Weeks Act 
for governmental aid to the states in fire protection. 

As an example of the benefits derived from the 
cooperation of timberland owners, Gov. Bass cited 
the good work accomplished by certain forestry fire 
protective associations. He said: 


To the Pacific Northwest belongs the credit for the 
first large timber owners’ protective associations * * * 
The general method is to assess the owners on an aver- 
age basis, and use the funds for fire-fighting and_ patrol 
during dry weather. The strongest test of the efficiency 
of these associations came in 1910, when the Northwest 
experienced the most dangerous fire season in its his- 
tory, the loss being only one-half of one per cent of tim- 
ber in the associations. 


In closing, Gov. Bass urged the support of every 
member of the association to a definite line of con- 
structive work which the association is now under- 
taking to cooperate with the United States Forest 
Service in its administration of the national forests; 
to aid state governments to establish departments of 
forestry; and to extend the association’s influence 
throughout the country with a view of establishing 
the practice of forestry on private lands. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, made a short address in which he predicted 
the pine beetles in the South were going to cause a 
great deal of trouble there, in spite of the warning 
which the bureau had sent out to southern lumbermen. 

John L. Weaver, of Washington, D. C., gave a short 
toast of welcome to the visiting members of the asso- 
ciation. Charles L. Pack, of Ohio, also responded to 
a short toast. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland was elected an honorary life 
member of the association in appreciation of the 
interest which the late ex-president took in the sub- 
ject of forestry. It was also announced that J. M. 
Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., had bequeathed a legacy 
of $5,000 to the association. Several resolutions were 
adopted, and the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 


Officers Elected. 


President—Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire. 

Vice presidents—Joshua L. Baily, Pennsylvania; Charles 
W. Eliot, Massachusetts; B. E. Fernow, Toronto, Canada; 
W. W. Finley, Washington, D. C.; David R. Francis, Mis- 
souri; Frederick A. Delano, Illinois; Charles R. Van Hise, 
Wisconsin; E. T. Allen, Oregon; Henry S. Graves, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C.; E. B. 
sriggs, Washington, D. C.; J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania; 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Massachusetts; Theodore Roosevelt, 
New York; Walter L. Fisher, Washington, D. C.; James 
Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Robert S. Woodward, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Filibert Roth, Michigan; Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, Lehigh University; Bryan Lathrop, Illinois; Gov. 
Hiram Johnson, California. 

Treasurer—Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. C. 

Directors—Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire; H. H. 
Chapman, Connecticut; Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. 
C.; Chester W. Lyman, New York; Charles Lathrop Pack, 
Chio; Joseph N. Teal, Oregon; Henry Wallace, Iowa; 
John L. Weaver, Washington; Thomas Nelson Page, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Quincy, New York; Ernest 
A. Sterling, Pennsylvania; John E. Jenks, Washington, 
D. C.; W. R. Brown, New Hampshire; Frederick S. Un- 
derhill, Pennsylvania; Hon. J. B. White, Kansas. 

Auditors—For one year, E. A.‘Sterling; for two years, 
Cc. F. Quincy. 


Attendance at Banquet. 


Governor Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire; Henry S. 
Graves, Chief of Forest Service; Dr. L. O. Howard, chief 
Bureau of Etomology; Charles Lathrop Pack, Ohio; H i. 
Chapman, Connecticut; John Barrett, director Pan-American 
Congress; Senator George P. McLean, Connecticut; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Quincy, New York; E. A. Sterling, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Grandin, Washington; Col. and Mrs. 
George H. Richards, U. S. Marine Corps; Chester W. Lyman, 
New York; H. Luebkert, Mrs. O. H. Luebkert, Mr. L. 
Weaver, Mrs. John L. Weaver, Miss Harriet Weaver, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John O. LaGorce, National Geographic Society; 
Theodore L. Weed, director Postal Savings System; M. Dud- 
ley, Washington Star; W. J. Showalter, Haskin Syndicate; 
Henry L. Swainhart, Associated Press; C. Blanchard, 
Reclamation Service; O. T. Swan, Forest Service; James B. 
Adams, Forest Service; A. A. Anderson, New York City; 
F. W. Reed, New York; C. Leavitt, L. P. Kreipp, Forest 
Service; Arthur Ringland, New Mexico; Karl W. Woodward, 
Forest Service; Mr. and Mrs. Watrous, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Dora Keen, Philadelphia; George Smith, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey; Miss Mary Blakiston, Philadelphia; I. L. Baily, 
Philadelphia; Frederick W. Kelsey, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Henry 8S. Graves, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Robert G. Valen- 
tine, Washington, D. C.; William R. Brown, Berlin, N. H.; 
Miss Katherin Denison, Washington, D. C.; E. C. Hirst, Con- 
cord, N. H.; George Burnap, Washington, D. C.; Charles L. 
Brinsman, New York; E. M. Guffille, Madison, Wis.; William 
L. Hall, Forest Service; George H. Beaman, Washington, 
D. C.; S. L. Hartman, Lancaster, Pa.; W. B. Greeley, Forest 
Service; A, F. Potter, Forest Service; George G. Whittlesey, 
Washington, D. C.; Jas. H. Cutler, Hampton, Conn.; J. A. P. 
Farnham, Washington, D. C.; H. A. Smith, Washington, 
D. C.; Robert W. Hall, Lehigh University; A. F. Gallagher, 
Washington, D. C.; F. V. Coville, Washington, D. C.; P. W. 
Aynes, Concord, N. H.; M. . Clagett, Washington Post; 
L. M. Lamm, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; George H. Man- 
ning, National News Assn.; S. Underhill, Philadelphia; 
J. A. Finley, Philadelphia; N. M. Hays, U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture; J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia; W. H. M. 
Thomas, Philadelphia. 


AAP OOrr—e——w 

Forest service bulletin 100, by Findlay Burns, chief 
of publications of the Forest Service, is a monograph 
on the Crater national forest of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the principal topics discussed being topography, 
drainage, water power, timber, grazing, mining and 
settlement. This bulletin should be of interest to per- 
sons desiring to buy national forest timber and to 
homesteaders who wish to settle on agricultural land 
in that region. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Work of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation for 1911. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—The Fourth Annual Report 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, Seattle, 
covering the work done by that organization during the 
year 1911, was issued last week. It contains an inter- 
esting report by Chief Fire Warden J. L. Bridge in which 
is included a general review of last season, some advice 
on slash burning, information concerning new fire legis- 
lation, and a number of recommendations for the coming 
season. 


Recommendations, 


The recommendations contained in Mr. Bridge’s report 
are interesting and are as follows: 


Western Washington has this year offered a better oppor- 
tunity for observation and experience in slash burning than 
any other state in the Union. I believe that purposeful 
firing is the best method of fire protection. This matter 
should have closer attention than it has ever received and 
when weather conditions permit of the work being done with 
safety, slashings should be burned. They may burn over 
again later, but the second fire will be less difficult to handle. 

A number of logging companies are now using oil for fuel 
on their locomotives, which is a most commendable change 
from the standpoint of fire risk. Smoking should be pro- 
hibited among logging crews while working in the woods. 
One fire was started last summer by a “faller” dropping 
ashes from his pipe along the trail on his way to camp, 
which burned over 10,000 acres of logged-off land before 
finally extinguished. 

More attention should be given the small fires left to burn. 
They should be absolutely extinguished and if this can be 
followed up closer it will be the direct means of greatly 
reducing the fire hazard. 

Railroad companies should clean up their right of way at 
those points to which their attention has been called and 
so reduce this fire risk. 

We should have more men qn patrol and thus be able to 
reduce the size of the district each covers. This would 
lessen the number of large fires which get beyond control 
before the ranger can reach them. 

The matter of cutting dead snags standing in proximity 
to green timber should have more attention. A few logging 





J. L. BRIDGE, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Chief Fire Warden, Washington Forest Fire Association. 


companies in the southern part of the state have adopted the 
plan of cutting down all dead trees as the cutting of the 
green timber progresses. Fire runs to the top of these dead 
stubs, where it cannot be reached and form the most serious 
part of the slashing fire risk. In some instances loggers are 
clearing a 40-foot strip along the edge of their slashings 
which has proved to be of great assistance in keeping fires 
out of green timber adjoining and is excellent fire protection. 

Contractors constructing county roads should be put under 
bond to pay for loss of timber burned and cost of fighting 
fires originating on their work. A number of such fires, 
carelessly or purposely set, have caused considerable trouble 
and expense which can be remedied by companies insisting 
on such a provision when deeding right of way. 


By the President. 


Included in the association’s report is a contribution 
by President George S. Long, a part of which follows: 


It is a pleasure to report that the timberland owners, 
the millmen, the loggers, the settlers in the forests and the 
public generally are exercising a great deal more care in 
the handling of these slashings, and in the handling of 
forest fire than ever before in the history of Washington, 
and while the menace from fire continues to be a grave one, 
it is undoubtedly being handled with a great deal more care, 
and with a great deal more success than ever before in the 
history of the state. 

The work attempted by the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation is to patrol all of this country, seek out the danger 
spots and have them corrected, put out incipient fires and 
be ready, with an organization, to suppress any dangerous 
fires that occur in the timber area. 

In this work, the Washington Forest Fire Association un- 
dertakes to assist the State in protecting the forests from 
fire, and these two forces have been working in harmony 
together in fire patrol and in fire fighting. 

Every year’s experience teaches new lessons, but they all 
teach the important necessity for even greater effort to pro- 
tect the forests from fire, and there should not be a timber 
land owner in the state unwilling to contribute his propor- 
tion to this needful expense. : 

The forests of western Washington constitute the greatest 
asset of the State, and it is an asset which belongs to every- 
body, and it is an asset which, when destroyed by fire, means 
a loss to every citizen in the State. 


“The secretary and treasurer’s report shows the organi- 
zation in good condition financially. Incidentally the 
the report as a whole is got up in an attractive manner, 
being well printed and bound with an artistic cover, 
representing a forest fire in full swing. 
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INDIANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Attendance Large, Enthusiasm Great and Harmony the Keynote — President Closes Address with 
Glowing Tribute to Lumber Trade Press—Discussion of Government Suits. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana was by many con- 
sidered the banner meeting of the organization. The 
attendance was large; the enthusiasm great, and the 
addresses breathed of harmony and a unity of purpose 
which was highly commendable and were received with 
great acclaim. 

The meeting was called to order by President Albert 
Greely, of Muncie, Ind., who complimented the mem- 
bers for turning out in such large numbers and thought 
they would be fully repaid for any sacrifice they had 
made to attend the meeting. 


President’s Address. 
He then read his annual message as follows: 


It is a matter for congratulation that we have so good 
an attendance at this the opening meeting of the twenty- 
eighth session of our state association. Indications are that 
this will be one of our banner meetings, both in point of 
attendance and of interest. I ask your prompt attendance 
and codperation that this meeting may be a success. 

This has not been one of the best years to increase the 
membersbip; the conditions have not been exactly favorable. 
In the early part of the summer our secretary, Mr. Scearce, 
was indicted at Chicago with most of the other western 
secretaries for illegal combination under the Shermau anti- 
trust law, and this situation together with the suits brought 
by the Government against the Michigan, Northwestern, 
Colorado and Wyoming associations have created conditions 
that are not favorable to the increase of numbers in the 
associations. However we have learned of but a very few 
who contemplate withdrawing, and if any fear penalties, it 
would be useless to withdraw now expecting to escape them. 
* j%+* * The Government, like the people, has been very 
much at sea about these matters and this law. They pos- 
sibly know what they want but do not know how to do it. 
But this law was passed complying with a widespread de- 
mand of the people for legislation to control the rapidly 
growing formation of obnoxious trusts. Complaint has been 
and is yet being made against the large corporations which 
have used their immense capital to control the output and 
prices of the various materials in which they were inter- 
ested, and while some injustice may be done, and some inno- 
cent persons like ourselves hurt, I feel sure that later on 
great good will come of this agitation. 


A Look at the Record. 

At this time, when it is being sought to dissolve our 
associations, it seems an opportune time to cast a look back- 
ward, and remember some of the things that have been 
accomplished. The first meeting of this Indiana association 
was held in the English Hotel in April, 1884. Mr. Dalton 
was the first president. A number of our members later 
joined the Union association, composed of dealers in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, and for several 
years we had representation on their board of directors. 

Among the objects of the associations, the primary one 
was to promote harmony and fair dealing among the manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail dealers. We know that in 
early times when the vast forests of Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio were being converted into lumber by the small mills, 
railroad facilities were not the best it was customary for 
lumber to be sold largely direct from the mill to the con- 
sumer. Later, as the local forests became exhausted, much 
lumber was sold from Chicago, a large distributing point. 
Now the conditions again have changed. Nearby points of 
production are exhausted and people have outlived their 
primitive ideas of the simple life. They don’t live in log 
houses with greased paper for windows. They require more 
comforts, and they want them quick. The small mill is not 
a feature. Mills of very large capacity in far distant 
places produce the lumber. They do not cater to small 

s The retail dealer is an economical factor in the 
. People who deny this are misinformed. If retail 
are necessary they are entitled to the business. 
Wholesale dealers, not alone in lumber but in almost every 
other commodity, recognize this fact and advocate it. Asso- 
ciations have been formed among the manufacturers to 
represent the manufacturing interests and among the retail 
dealers to represent the interest of the retail trade to work 
out and agree on equitable trade relations. The opportunity 
to meet socially our own members, the dealers from other 
States and the wholesale dealers, has had much to do with 
accomplishing this purpose. Our association has always 
worked harmoniously and has never employed bulldozing or 
blacklisting methods. 

Good Work Performed. 

The organization of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. has been a most creditable work of this association. 
Mr. Fowler will give you some information about the work 
and condition of this company. 

A committee from our association secured the passage of 
a law through which other mutual fire insurance companies 
organized and doing business in other States would be ad- 
mitted in Indiana by complying with the same conditions 
as are required of the Indiana company. 

The mechanics lien law was placed on the statutes by the 
combined efforts of our judicial committee and other active 
members and has always been zealously watched, and ad- 
verse legislation has oftentimes been warded off by their 
active and timely work. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the protection afforded by this law. 

These matters and many others will no doubt be recalled 
by many of you. It is well worth our best efforts to pre- 
serve and continue our association for what has been and 
can be done for the good of the lumber industry. And in 
this connection I want to urge you to ratify the resolution 
adopted by your board of directors at their meeting in Octo- 
ber, that the dues be $10.00 per year. The expenses of our 
association are continually growing, just as they do in your 
business and in mine. The cost of living is increasing, for 
one reason, because we require so much more. We have 
had representation on the Lumber Trades Congress, com- 
posed of the lumber associations of many States and the 
wholesale manufacturers, where many matters of trades 
relations have been considered and we have been able to 
have our views and wishes considered and the adjustments 
of terms of sale, shipments, cancellations, claims, and many 
other matters of vital interest to our members have been 
given some consideration which would not be possible were 
it not for the influence of this and other State associations. By 
resolution at our last meeting your president, secretary and 
one of our directors attended the meeting of the Lumber 
Trades Congress at St. Louis in February. Two representa- 
tives attended the meeting of the National Association of 
Builders’ Supplies at Chicago in compliance with the resolu- 
tion passed at our last meeting to sce if some arrangements 
could be made towards getting some of our members who 
handle builders’ supplies to join that association The per- 
sons who were interested in this subject decided however 
that it was not an opportune time to undertake this work 
and it was postponed for a time. Nil 












Your secretary and president attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan associa- 
tion, and the annual meeting of the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information in Chicago in December. Delegates 
were in attendance at the primary meeting of the National 
Association of Retail Merchants in Chicago in October. 
Many conditions govern which make it desirable that we 
have more funds in the treasury, and I earnestly ask your 
favorable consideration of this resolution to make the an- 


nual dues $10. 
Who Is the Producer? 

A very popular subject at the present time is the high cost 
of living. The middleman is being condemned right and 
left as being a great factor of the situation and the retail 
lumber dealer is placed in that class. I would like to ask 
who is the producer, who is the middleman and who is the 
consumer? The farmer, raising much of the material re- 
quired for his maintenance, might be called a producer, and 
right here I want to remark that the farmer should be the 
last one to condemn the merchant, since the merchant is 
obliged to buy practically everything he needs for his sup- 
port. But much of the produce raised by the farmer cannot 
be used until it is prepared in the mills. Then is not the 
miller entitled to consideration as a producer? Is not the 
man who goes out into the timber and falls the trees, a 
producer? And is not the skilled mechanic who runs the 
machinery and converts the logs into lumber, and the sec- 
tion hand who keeps the tracks in order so the lumber may 
be transported to the far distant market entitled to con- 
sideration as a producer? Kbumber has to be shipped in car- 
loads, each from the particular locality where produced. 
The retail lumber dealer buys it in large quantities, provides 
a place to preserve it in condition, sends it out when 
wanted, contributes to the comfort and welfare of the con- 
sumer and is entitled to full consideration as a_ producer. 
We are all producers and consumers. Who is the middleman? 
I don’t know him. Who is the consumer? The only simon- 
pure consumer I know of is some rich nabob, who has in- 
herited his father’s wealth, who perhaps never did a day’s 
work in his life, who lives his life in idleness, gluttony, and 
debauchery, and may the Lord preserve us from a nation of 
simon-pure consumers. 

In closing he paid a glowing tribute to the trade 
press, mentioning particularly the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and dwelt on the good this paper had done and 
is doing for the retailer. He said: ‘‘We cannot get 
along without it.’’ 


Report of Secretary. 


The Chair then called upon Secretary H. C. Scearce, 
of Mooresville, who made his report as follows: 


The year 1911 has been an eventful one in the history 
of retail lumber associations, in that they have been the 
objects of investigation and prosecution by the govern- 
ment for alleged violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law. 

While neither this association, nor its individual mem- 
bers, have been made direct defendants in any of the 
suits, yet in the indictment returned by the Federal 
grand jury in Chicago in June, 1911, against your secre- 
tary, together with thirteen others, representing the as- 
sociations of the central and western parts of the coun- 
try, the members are charged with acts impliedly un- 
lawful. That you may understand the exact nature of 
the charge, I quote from the indictment: 


Each of said defendants, by reason of his being, 
during a part or all of said period of time, the sec- 
retary of an association of such retail dealers as 
aforesaid, has been in a position to influence the ac- 
tion of the numerous retail dealers making up the 
membership of his said association, in the matters 
of purchasing lumber from the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers aforesaid, and from any of them, 
and refusing so to do and refraining from so doing; 
and all of said defendants, in pursuance of an under- 
standing among them, and in their capacity as such 
secretaries, have persistently persuaded and required 
such retail dealers to observe, and said retail dealers 
have in consequence observed, a rule of conduct, in 
making such purchases, by said defendants and retail 
dealers intended effectually to prevent, and which has 
in fact to a great extent prevented, said manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers. and each of them, from 
making sales of such lumber to consumers located 
in the territory of the state above named (the term 
“consumer” as herein used including ultimate con- 
sumers, carpenters, contractors, builders, farmers’ 
codéperative purchasing associations ‘and _ so-called 
“mail-order houses’’), and such consumers from pur- 
chasing such lumber from such manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers; that is to say, a rule of conduct 
involving the refusal of said retail dealers compos- 
ing said membership to make purchases of such lum- 
ber from any of such manufacturers or wholesale 
dealers found selling such lumber to such consumers, 
and involving their continuously refraining on that 
account from making any such purchases from the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers so offending, 
and making all their purchases of such lumber from 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers not so offend- 
ing, to-wit, from those of such manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers who, because they did not make 
sales to such consumers, were considered as observ- 
ing the ethics of the trade. 

I do not flatter myself by assuming that I would be 
able to exert so great an influence over’ you, should I 
cesire, nor do I so minimize your business sagacity as 
to believe you need any one to fix for you a rule of con- 
duct involving the purchase of lumber. 

The object of this association as set forth in our Dec- 
laration of Purpose is: 

To secure and disseminate to its members any and 
all legal and proper information which may be of 
interest or value to any member or members thereof 
in his or their business as retail lumber dealers. 


There is no hidden meaning in this, nor have our prac- 
tices gone beyond it. Upon the legal right to furnish in- 
formation of value and interest to you in your business 
will rest the issue. It is not my purpose to attempt to 
try this case in advance of the hearing in court and 
I am content to wait until then, when I am confident 
the facts as presented will justify and legalize our actions. 


Civil Suits Pending. 


In May, 1911, a civil suit was brought against the east- 
ern states associations, and during September and Octo- 
ber similar actions were begun against the Michigan, 
Colorado and Wyoming, and Northwestern associations, 
the Lumber Secretaries Bureau of Information being 
made a defendant in each of the three last named. The 
government’s investigation of the lumber industry covers 
a period of several years and out of it has come the five 


suits to which I have just referred, all of them being 
against retail associations, and in none is the charge 
made of attempting to fix or control prices. 

I am frank to say I do not enjoy the publicity I neces- 
sarily receive in connection with this prosecution, but I 
am equally frank to tell you that this involves a great 
deal more than my personal feelings, for I believe much 
good will come to the lumber industry out of the de- 
termination of our rights by the courts. If they hold 
against us, I am sure I speak for you when I say: ‘‘We 
are ready to square ourselves with the law.’’ We should 
continue our fight against unfair and unbusinesslike 
methods, but keeping, as we believe we have been doing, 
in perfect harmony with it. To this end we ask for a 
speedy hearing of these cases. 


Revised Code of Ethics. 


The American Lumber Trades Congress which met in 
St. Louis May 22-23, 1911, made several amendments to 
the ‘Code of Ethics,’’ and the revised code was accepted 
by the delegates from the various associations as being 
a fair, workable plan for the settlement of differences 
between buyers and sellers of lumber. The following 
preamble to the constitution was adopted: 


The object of this’ organization shall be to formu- 
late and recommend a statement of the ethical re- 
lations which should govern between the buyers and 
sellers of lumber and its products. But nothing in 
the code of ethics should, in any way, interfere with 
the right of buyer or seller to make contracts on any 
terms they see fit. It is intended for tse in case 
any disagreement on points not covered by such con- 
tracts should arise. : 

Your president has already referred to the other con- 
ventions to which this association has sent delegates dur- 
ing the past year. The National Federation of Retail 
Merchants organized in Chicago October 18, 1911, is a 
movement that should especially appeal to you, and as 
its purposes will be fully explained this afternoon, it is 
not necessary for me to discuss it. 


Articles Amended by Directors. 


On November 18, 1911, the. board of directors held a 
meeting, at which time I made a financial report show- 
ing that the funds would be exhausted before the end 
of the year. Investigation disclosed the fact that this 
association, with but one exception, had the smallest in- 
come from dues of any of the state associations of the 
West, and that none had as low dues, except one, which 
has a membership of over 1,800, and with the same dues 
has an income of over five times as much as ours. 

After a full discussion of the condition and acting un- 
der Article X of the Articles of Association, which reads: 


In case of necessity, of which the board of di- 
rectors shall be the sole judge, such board may amend 
these articles, and such amendment shall hold good 
until the next following annual meeting of the mem- 
bers; and amendment was offered as follows: 

Resolved, to amend Section 3 of Article 4 by strik- 
ing out the words in the second and fourth lines and 
inserting the words ten in each place, making Sec- 
tion 3, Article 4 read: 

“Each member shall pay for current expenses the 
sum of ten dollars annually, in advance. The admis- 
sion fee to new members shall be ten dollars, to be 
paid with the application, which shall cover all dues 
for one year.” 

A letter was at once sent out advising you of this 
action and giving some of the reasons which prompted 
it. I recommend that this be made a special order of 
business for the afternoon session. 

I would also recommend that the Articles of Associa- 
tion be amended so as to provide that the board of 
directors shall elect one of their members as treasurer, 
who shall receive from the secretary all money collected 
by him, and pay out all money on consecutively num- 
bered vouchers, approved by the president and attested 
by the secretary. 

Obituary. 


Charles Frank died at his home in Mishawaka, July 3, 
1911, at the age of 67 years. He was president of this 
association in 1907 and served as director during the 
years 1908 and 1909. He was also at one time president 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Frank was a modest, 
unassuming man and a true friend. He was greatly in- 
terested in the work of the association and in his quiet 
way accomplished more than appeared on the surface. 
It will be fitting that a special committee be appointed 
te report resolutions in his memory. 


Report of Membership. 
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This showing is very gratifying in the face of the agi- 
tation against retail lumber associations, and indicates 
confidence upon the part of the members in the integrity 
and worthiness of this organization. Not a single resig- 
nation has been received and the delinquents are but 
slightiy in excess of a year ago. 

The field cf usefulness of this organization will grow 
wider each year or the retail lumber business in the 
smaller towns will grow less. A condition is confronting 
the retailer that means his ruin, unless there is organiza- 
tion, education and coéperation. The man who is con- 
tent to be merely a shopkeeper does not need to learn 
from his fellow dealers, but to be a merchant he must 
be thoroughly in touch with all of the conditions effect- 
ing his business and a student of the science of mer- 
chandising. The association, therefore, becomes a neces- 
sity. 

Before closing I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and cheerful support given me at all 
times during the past year by President Greely, Vice 
President McErlain and all of the directors. They have 
manifested great interest in the affairs of the associa- 
tion and their counsel has been valuable. I thank them 
and express my thanks as well to the members for their 
confidence and willingness to uphold the principles for 
which this association stands. 


C. D. Meeker moved that the amendments to the 
by-laws and the secretary’s recommendation as to the 
election of treasurer be referred to the committee on 
articles of association and that the report of this com- 
mittee be made a special order of business for 3 0’clock 
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Wednesday afternoon. 
W. C. Pulse and carried. 

The report of Treasurer Scearce concerning the asso- 
ciation finances was next read. 

L. B. Fowler, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indianapolis, asked the full support 
of Indiana retailers. He said that in 15 years his 
company had paid losses amounting to $540,388.11; 
dividends paid, $323,721.65; cash assets, $291,456.98, 
nd gross assets of $1,057,973.60. The present rate of 
dividend is 35 per cent. 

Appointment of Committees. 
The Chair then appointed the following committees: 


This motion was seconded by 








\uditing—William F. Johnson, Herman Spangler. 

Program—George Palmer, Sheridan; Charles F. McCabe, 
Terre Haute; George L. Mass, Indianapolis. 

Entertainment—L. H. Buddenbaum, J. G. Brannum, Ransom 
Griffin, 

Articles of Association—William F. Johnson, Indianapolis; 


Cc. D. Root, Crown Point; D. A. Peterson, Warsaw. 
Nominations—W. H. Miller, Madison; Louis Hugler, Bloom- 
ington; R. R. Johnson, Logansport. 
Resolutions—C. C. Foster, Indianapolis; W. C. 
Marion; R. C. Mattox, Aurora, 
Obiituary—-k. P. Deming, Hammond; F, 
Harbor. 


Raymond, 
B. Dubbs, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The session was opened by the Pierson Quartet, 
which rendered a humorous farmyard medley in accept- 
able style. 

This selection was followed by L. B. Eubank, who 
read an address prepared by C. D. Joslin, an attorney 
for the indicted secretaries, and who was unavoidably 
absent. 

Mr. Joslin in his paper stated that since the enact- 
ment of the Sherman law legal questions have arisen 
concerning its construction and application to busi- 
ness, until it is doubtful whether a lawyer could be 
found who could advise with reasonable certainty 
what business associations were conducting their 
affairs within the law and what were not. 


Suits Against the Secretaries. 


He then dwelt at length on the three suits which 
have been started by the Government against the 
association secretaries. He did not believe that the 
Government can succeed in any of these cases and 
the defendants were ready and willing to proceed at 
any time to bring the cases to trial. 

In conclusion he said: 

The elimination of the retailer, or the middle man, as 
it is termed, is a natural impossibility. It is a natural 
desire on the part of every citizen so far as possible to 
trade with his friend or neighbor, whose reputation for 
integrity and fair dealing is known, and no amount of 
sophistry or excitement will destroy that desire. All 
thoughtful citizens everywhere fully understand the dis- 
astrous results which will follow the elimination of the 
retail dealer. It will destroy villages and small cities, 
and with their destruction will go the home market, so 
necessary to the adjacent farming community. Aes will 
concentrate money in the large cities and take it away 
from the small. It will destroy hundreds of thousands 
of local markets and create in the large cities a _ con- 
centration of wealth and power that will in the end ab- 
solutely monopolize all the avenues of trade. 


Indiana 


Mr. Eubank commented on Mr. Joslyn’s paper and 
gave his reasons why the secretaries of the retail 
associations of Wisconsin and Illinois, living in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, were not indicted. He said the 
Federal grand jury in Chicago issued subpoenas for 
secretaries living near Chicago to identify papers and 
records which had been collected by the government 
agents and that was the reason the indictment re- 
cited that it was ‘‘because they have testified before 
said grand jurors concerning the matters set forth 
in the indictment in obedience to subpoenas.’’? Every 
secretary in the country had given those agents free 
access to all papers and records in his office because 
the secretaries were not engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy and had nothing to conceal. 

Counts in the Indictment. 


He then discussed the different counts in the indict- 
ment. Neither the indictment nor any of the com- 
plaints in the civil actions charges that there was 
any attempt to fix prices or to control the output of 
lumber. Neither do they allege any attempt to 
restrict competition as between anybody except the 
wholesaler and manufacturer on the one hand and the 
retail dealers on the other. An attempt to give pub- 
licity to sales made by manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers to consumers either directly or through mail 
order houses or codperative assdciations is charged, 
and it is asserted that this attempt was made and is 
being made in carrying out a conspiracy to prevent 
such sales, and the attempt to prevent sales to con- 
sumers is termed an attempt to eliminate competition 
and restrain trade and commerce. 

In closing he said: 

A word of personal comment may not be out of place. 
I do not know what was done a dozen or twenty years 
ago, when the civil suits allege that the conspiracy was 
originally formed, but the allegations of the indictments 
only go back to July, 1908, and that far back and earlier 
i do have some personal knowledge of what this asso- 
ciation and its officers have been doing. And I wish 
to assure you that in all that time your officers have 
shown themselves anxious to avoid not only offending 
against the law but all appearances of violating it. But 
no degree of care can escape prosecution where a con- 


spiracy is first inferred from acts innocent in themselves, — 


and then the acts are charged to be criminal Decause 
of the conspiracy raised by inference. 

The quartet rendered a selection written especially 
adapted to fit T. G. Pierson, of Spencer. ' 


Our Present-Day Business Troubles. 


The Chair next called on Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Detroit, to address the convention. His talk in part 
follows: 


Our present-day business troubles: A good many of them 
exist in imagination, only; quite a few are real; some are 
not as bad as they seem; many of them can be remedied ; 
any of them can be minimized. * * * Not all of the 
fault lies in general conditions. One cause of our business 
troubles is the failure or inability of business men to keep 


their methods of doing business abreast of the changed cir- 
cumstances that govern the livelihood of the people. Some 
of the troubles are due to the feeling entertained by a good 
many business men that they can win best by playing a lone 
hand. In other words, they do not believe in codperation. 
Then, of course, there are the men who aim to win by fair 
means if they can, by foul methods if they must. And we 
are not without the men who prefer to win by foul means. 

_ To be specific, 1 might say that much of the trouble today 
in the business world lies in uncertainty. A good example 
of this may be found in the experiences of the railroads a 
few years ago when they were made the subject of a flood 
of legislative acts. The direct consequence was a stringent 
retrenchment by the railroads. . Extensive improvements 
that had been planned were either abandoned or delayed 
indefinitely, * * * therefore the workmen had to get 
along with less money, and so the grocer, the drygoods man, 
the shoe man, the lumberman, sold less goods, and, in their 
turn, had less money to spend for the things they would 
otherwise have purchased. 

Attacks Upon Industrial Concerns. 

Go a step further, and the same agitation that started 
the crusade against the railroads found an outlet in at- 
tacks on industrial concerns of various kinds, and by pro- 
gression finally reached the retail merchants through their 
associations, 

Let me point out that every man who earns a living, either 
by conducting a business or by working as an employee of 
some business concern, is dependent upon the financial suc- 
cess of that business for his income. The greater the suc- 
cess of the business, the greater the income of the in- 
dividuals connected with it, according to their respective 
merits. Granting that my assertion is correct, and I do 
not believe anyone will question the truth, is it not a fact 
that by far the greater portion of the individuals who make 
up the populations of our cities, our states, and the nation, 
must rely upon the success of some sort of business enter- 
prise for their incomes? 

This being the case, when business in general is attacked 
and made to feel uneasy; made to realize that the future is 
uncertain, does it not naturally follow that the individuals 
will be influenced by that unrest? The man who is working 
for a salary soon learns that the concern which employs 
him is not forging ahead as it did under more favorable 
general conditions, and, unless he is a most improvident 
fellow, he will begin retrenching in his personal expenditures. 
He will reduce his cost of living by eliminating a number 
of items he can dispense with, and the result is that the 
merchant who wquld otherwise have sold him those articles 
is doing less business. * * * 


A State of Uncertainty. 


As a result of the conditions outlined, the whole business 
fabric of the country is in a state of uncertainty. Just as 
the railroads in the first instance retrenched, so many other 
concerns have been retrenching. Much of this retrench- 
ment is due to the fact that capital is timid, and has been 
ever since this agitation began. * * * In a sense the 
whole country, from a business standpoint, is playing a 
waiting game—waiting for the time to come when the 
politicians and would-be statesmen realize the disastrous 
trend they are giving business affairs and are made to re- 
linquish either voluntarily or by force, their unwarranted 
methods. 

I do not want to go on record as implying that business 
concerns never need regulating. * * * I especially want 
to emphasize the fact that the laws of the country govern- 
ing business are so chaotic, so impossible of understanding 
that any man, no matter how honest he may be, can un- 
wittingly become a violator of the law. I do not need to 
tell you that if you take almost any law on our statute 
books and submit it to a number of courts for an inter- 
pretation, you will get almost as many different opinions. 
So when the judges disagree as to what the law is, is there 
any sense or reason in punishing a layman for an unin- 
tentional violation? And how are we to learn what we may 
do, and what we may not do? Our laws should be more 
possible of a correct interpretation, or our system of juris- 
prudence should be so modified that the courts would inter- 
pret the law, and these interpretations should be made pub- 
lic so that business men might be informed as to their 
terms, and thus relieved of the danger of becoming violators 
through lack of knowledge of the law, or the inability to 
interpret it for themselves. 

Suits Against the Associations. 

Now, a word about the suits against the retail associa- 
tions: It goes with the saying that the attack upon the 
retail lumber dealers and the secretaries of their associations 
is the opening of a warfare against all retail dealers through- 
out the country. Everywhere we hear and read the cry 
that the middleman must be eliminated. That this cry has 
been started by mail order houses and their coadjutors I 
need not say to this body. There is an appeal to passidh 
and prejudice. The question that now confronts the retail 
dealer in all trades is whether he will remain supine during 
the efforts to wipe him off the earth. If they are not to 
remain idle, what shall they do? 

A large number of representatives of thousands of re- 
tailers met in. Chicago recently; and evinced a determina- 
tion to perfect an organization for mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. The principles of this organization are plain, sim- 
ple and direct, and in my judgment should appeal to every 
honest retail dealer in the land. The purpose of that 
organization is not to obstruct competition, but to aid it; 
not to hinder trade, but to increase it; not to create a 
monopoly, but to prevent one. 

The destruction of the retail trade necessarily means the 
substitution of something in its place. That substitution 
necessarily must be the mail order house or houses carrying 
on business in a similar fashion. * 

It means more than this: It means the destruction of 
thousands of manufacturing and wholesale institutions and 
in the end the utter destruction of all kinds of business ex- 
cept these monopolies which will have been created. 

How shall we organize? The answer is plain and simple. 
The retail dealers of each trade must touch elbows and the 
different trades must come in contact with each other and 
work in harmony in every direction, always within the law 
and good morals. 

To perfect such an organization as this requires the time 
and energy of many men and consequently requires money 
to make it a perfect success. Every state should have a 
central organization’ to which all local organizations can 
turn for assistance and guidance, to the end that all may 
work in harmony and for the united purpose all over the 
country. 

That purpose, however, should be to accomplish the great- 
est good to the greatest number. If it proves to be of no 
benefit or avail to the consumer, it will likewise in the 
long run be of no avail to the producer. No person who 
engages in dishonest trade or dishonest practice in trade 
should have the respect of, his fellow citizens, much less 
the respect’and coéperation of his competitors in trade. 

An organization along the lines I have suggested would 
be a greater power for the elimination of the dishonest 
trader.than any other that can be devised. 

One of the instruments of attack ypon the retailer is the 
ery for a parcels post on the plea that such a means of 
transportation would be of great advantage to the con- 
sumer. This is a far and false cry. It is said that it is pro- 
posed to carry only packages of 11 pounds weight. This 
is merely an entering wedge. As soon as this is obtained, 
the first effort will be to increase the weight which may be 
carried by parcels post. The proposition is unsound and 
inequitable. It is a proposition to tax a part of the people 
for the benefit of another part. 

The cost of distribution of all kinds of products should 
be borne by the capital invested in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of those products and the consumer should reim- 
burse the producer for such outlay. 


The rest of the afternoon was taken up in receiving 
reports of committees. 


The auditing committee, through Chairman Johnson, 
reported the books of the association correct. 


Articles of Association Amended. 


Chairman Johnson, of the committee on articles of 
association, recommended the adoption of the amend- 
ment adopted recently by the board of directors, and 
given in full in the secretary’s report, providing that 
each member shall pay for current expenses the sum 
of ten dollars annually, in advance, and that the 
admission fee to new members shall be ten dollars. 
This amendment on being put to a vote was carried 
unanimously. 

The committee recommended the following additions 
to the articles of association: 

Article 6, Section 6: It shall be the duty of the di- 
rectors after each annual meeting to elect one of their 
number as treasurer to serve one year or for such term 


as the board shall fix and require not exceeding one 
year, 


The treasurer shall give bond for such amount as may 
be deemed sufficient, such bond to be approved by the 
board of directors, premium of said bond to be paid from 
the funds of the association. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to pay out moneys 
upon presentation of vouchers duly signed by the presi- 
dent and attested by the secretary. 

This motion was also carried. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: 

President—E. J. McErlain, of South Bend. 

Vice president—C. D. Meeker, Monticello. 

_ Directors—Albert Greely, Muncie; R. C. Mattox, Aurora; 
Arthur Wiley, Elwood; E. Gilmarten, Fort Wayne. 

E. S. Cheaney, president of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, brought greet- 
ings from his association and invited them to attend 
their convention in Chicago February 13, 14 and 15. 

W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, gave a short talk which 
ended the afternoon session. 

[Badly disorganized train service, due to the severe 
storm of Thursday of this week, so delayed the mail 
from Indianapolis carrying the LUMBERMAN’s report of 
the meeting that part of it arrived too late for publica- 
tion in the current issue. It will appear in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 20.] 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

INDIANAPOLIS, InpD., Jan. 11.—Ransom Griffin ad- 
dressed the afternoon session on the subject ‘‘The Mid- 
dle of the Road,’’ giving what was regarded as a pungent 
talk, in which he said that each of his hearers believed 
he had something ‘‘on’’ the other man. This was not 
so. Each had a right to live; each should respect his 
fellows and each other’s business, and there would be 
less chance of the other fellow going to the poorhouse, 
‘“where you would have to support him.’’ He advised 
the members each to get his own trade and not try to 
get it away from the other fellow. 

- wire from the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
read: 

May your deliberations promote goodfellowship, confi- 
dence and codperation, to the end that the lumber in- 
dustry may be placed on the highest possible moral plane. 

The secretary was instructed to reply in the name of 
the Indiana Retailers’ association. 

H. B. Darlington, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
staff, spoke on the subject of ‘‘The Cammunity 
Builder.’’ At the close of his address W. F. Johnson, 
of Indianapolis, declared for the association that all pres- 
ent had enjoyed the paper thoroughly; that the subject 
was a large one and would benefit all who would study 
it. A vote of thanks was then formally tendered to the 
speaker, 

H. J. Alexander, of the Indiana Business Men’s As- 
sociation, addressed the convention, saying that it was 
the earnest purpose of his association to form local 
organizations taking in all lines of business in every com- 
munity. It purposed to visit every city and village in 
the State and asked the help o. all lumbermen. He 
told of the work the congressional committee has done 
on the matters of parcels post, penny post and express 
usages and asked for helpful codperation. C. D. Meeker 
moved a vote of indorsement of the Indiana Business 
Men’s Association. W. C. Pulse suggested that a better 
plan would be to have the executive committee handle the 
subjects. ‘‘We expect to complete an organization along 
similar lines in our town (Greensburg) Friday,’’ he 
said, and so was in sympathy with the project, but he 
believed the matters should go to the executive commit- 
tee with power to act. Messrs. Scearce and Greeley be- 
lieved the association should pass a definite resolution 
at this time, and Mr, Meeker’s motion was put and 
carried. 

Officers Installed. 


The Chair delegated C. C. Fisher to escort President 
McErlain and Vice President Meeker to the platform 
and after presenting them to the members, said to the 
new officers: 

We trust that our association will grow stronger under 
your efficient management. I cheerfully resign to you 
my office and this beautiful gavel. 

E. J. McErlain—I want to think you for the honor con- 
ferred. I believe that if I can only fill this office as 
well as Mr. Greely did there will be no regrets. Also 
I am satisfied if we can secure Mr. Scearce for our secre- 
tary. He will lead us to a prosperous business year. 

. D. Meeker—The directors of the association ap- 
proached this meeting with a good deal of apprehension, 
but the attendance and spirit shown prove that the as- 
sociation is stronger today than ever before. 

Secretary Scearce moved that a vote of thanks be 
given W. E. Barns for bringing 8. Norvell to address 
the convention, which was carried. . 

M. S. Huey, of Indianapolis, stated that he believed, 
with Ransom Griffin, that the members should have 
more confidence in each other, and he pleaded for an 
honest codperation which would make for better busi- 
ness conditions and a stronger market. 

This ended the business of the convention and it 
adjourned. 
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ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN ANNUAL MEETING. 





of Officers Develops Spirited Contest — Proposed Centering of Active Management of All Gould Lines 


in St. Louis Draws Forth Commendatory Resolution. 


Election 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—Election of officers for 1912, 
the passage of a resolution indorsing the election of 
B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific and Iron 


Mountain Railways, to the presidency of the Denver & 


Rio Grande Railroad and the centering of the active 
management of all the Gould lines in St. Louis were the 
notable features of the regular monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, held at 
the Planter’s Hotel, last evening. The result of the 


election was very close, as the nominees on both tickets 
were equally strong and progressive men. 

At the conclusion of the dinner President George R. 
Hogg called the business meeting to order with the re- 
mark that it would be the last time he would do so as 
president of the club, and that the officers of last year 
had no apologies to make for what they had done. See- 
retary J. B. Kessler read the minutes of the November 
and December meetings of the club, which were approved. 


Report of the Retiring President. 


President Hogg. then his annual address 
follows: 


As the club rounds out the fourth and most successful 
year of its existence and is about to begin the fifth 
under a new administration, it is eminently fitting that 
the retiring president should review the work of the club 
for the last year, freshen your minds as to the reason 
tor its existence and finally direct your thoughts to the 
possibilities of the future in its relation to the growth, 
strength and efficiency of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. 


read as 


Louis. I will ask your indulgence for referring to some 
of the leading features of the year’s work that have 


become a part of ha permanent records of the club. 


These have bee 

An address by “Hon. John F. Lee on “The Amended 
Charter for St. Louis’; an address by Attorney C. Porter 
Johnson on “Concentration”’; an address by William 
Marion Reedy on **The Lumber Question’’; the compila- 
tion of statistics in pamphlet form on the lumber indus- 





HENRY G. 
President of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. 


ROLFES, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


try of St. Louis and the distribution of 15,000 copies 
throughout the lumber consuming territory. 


The club gave a midsummer picnic to Montesano Park 
on the Steamer Spread Lagle, at which the attendance 
was 662. 


The club acted as host of the Lumber Trades Congress 
of 60 members, this’ body of men representing the entire 
lumber industry of the United States and engaged in a 
work of such a nature that the club is the “only trade 
organization that could have entertained fittingly the 
delegates in attendance at the St. Louis convention. 

The club adopted resolution under the caption ‘‘Harry- 


ing Business.’’ This action was a strong and ringing 
protest against the persecution of lumbermen by State 
and Federal officers in their alleged effort to locate a 
lumber trust. A copy of these resolutions was sent to 
the President of the United States, his Excellency the 
Governor of Missouri, his Honor the Attorney General 
of Missouri, a copy to every kindred organization in the 


United States, requesting similar action and to the entire 
metropolitan press of the country. 

The secretary has on file many 
the club for its intelligent 
resolutions. 


letters complimenting 
courage in adopting these 


Affairs Local and National. 


We sent a delegate to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ convention at Washington,,D. C.; also a delegate 
to the Conservation Congress at Kansas City, Mo. We 
had three delegates on the staff of entertainers of Presi- 
dent Taft when he honored St. Louisans with his 
presence. We appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a retroactive decision favorable to the lum- 
bermen of St. Louis in the matter of an advance of 1 
cent per hundred on lumber from the South. This case 
is before the commission and will come up for a hearing 
within the next few weeks. 

The club was the first trade organization to indorse 
the proposed bond issue to complete the free bridge, and 
by the adoption of suitable resolutions took a firm and 
dignified stand relative to the removal of the State capi- 
tol to St. Louis. The club was active in its opposition 
to the recently proposed city ordinance increasing the 
space between lumber sheds and adjoining property. The 
measure met defeat. 

Our ball team was sent to Memphis to contest the 
claims of the club team in that city, and we also enter- 
tained the Memphis team in St. Louis. 

The capsheaf of the year’s harvest of events was the 
banquet of December 7, at which former United States 
Forester Gifford Pinchot was the honored guest and prin- 
cipal speaker. The other guests and speakers enter- 


tained on this occasion were Hon. J. B. White, president 
H. Fullerton, president of 
Francis ; 


of the Conservation Congress; S. 


the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; Governor D: R. 





William Marion Reedy, editor of the Mirror; George J. 
Tansey, president of the St. Louis Transfer Co.; Wallace 
Simmons, of the Simmons Hardware Co.; C. A. Buchner, 
manager, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co.; Professor Fer- 
guson, forestry chief of the Missouri State University 
and the forestry class of the University of Michigan 
under the tutelage of the chief forester of the State. 


The Club Supplies a Need. ‘ 


Of what use is the Lumbermen’s Club? After the fore- 
going exposition of events and considering the fact that 
much has been omitted to economize time, I feel free to 
say, gentlemen, that this organization exists because it 
supplies a need. I invite you to consider the eminence 
of St. Louis as a iumber market. We have in our city a 
retail association, a salesmen’s association, a hardwood 
association and a southern pine association, but this club 
welds the entire lumber interests of the city into one 
and makes it the proper medium through which it shall 
be known that St. Louis leads in the concentration and 
distribution of this commodity. It is within our prov- 
ince to guard against unjust legislation, to stand as a 
unit when rail rate adjustments threaten and align our- 


selves to protest against or indorse movements and 
measures affecting the lumbermen of our city, and as 
set forth in the preamble of our constitution, ‘‘to pro- 


mote the general lumber business by social intercourse 
and exchange of views.’ 

The final analysis of this subject may be summed up 
in one sentence. The club membership is not merely a 
me of names, but a body of business men banded 

together for mutual benefit. 


Suggestions for Betterment. 

As the new administration is defenseless, I will poach 
on its preserves. I have heard many suggestions as to 
betterments and will put some of them into concrete 
form for after consideration should thé club so elect: 
The accumulation of funds with the double purpose of 
meeting any emergency and increasing the respect of the 
indiv idual members; consideration of membership by 
firms and not as individuals; making the club rooms a 
clearance house for surplus stocks to be listed there by 
the firms or members; honorary membership of out-of- 
town lumbermen at nominal dues; admitting visitors at 
monthly meetings on cards of invitation; that the club 
should concern itself with the subject of fire insurance on 
lumber yards, there being a wide difference in the rates paid 
apparently, and opinion being divided as to full or part 
insurance. Further, our legislature at present has a law 
either under consideration or going into effect regulating 
the premium, and it is plainly evident that on this subject 
a community of interests exists. 

Another matter is the assessment of taxes on lumber yards. 
This should be investigated and some uniform method of an 
assessment fair to both the city and the lumber fraternity 
should be arrived at and everybody stick to it. 

Some of these suggestions come within the province of 
standing committees and should be presented by them, 
thus avoiding hasty and ill-advised action. 

Any member desiring a vote on these or any other 
points looking to betterment should make it known by 
submitting his views to the president, who will see to it 
that any such matter is properly presented to the club. 
Errors in the past, if any, should be regarded merely as 
stepping stones. A good definition of a pessimist is one 
whose future is behind him; taking the optimistic view, 
our future is before us and is bright with promise. 

In conclusion I want to thank the members of this 
club for the honor conferred upon me in electing me their 
president and for the support and ready cooperation 
accorded me during the year, assuring each and every 
one that any mistakes made were of the head and not 
the heart. I also want to express my thanks to the 
members of the executive board and the different com- 
mittees for the full performance of their duties and their 
ready response to the call to board meetings, etc. 

Hoping that the club will prosper in the future as it 
has in the past, and feeling that I can assure the in- 
coming officers the same moral support on the part of 
all our membership that has been accorded me, and 
wishing all a happy and prosperous year, I am ready to 
surrender the gavel upon my successor’s induction to 
the chair. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address there 
was much applause. Secretary Kessler submitted a re- 
port that showed the club to be in excellent condition 
financially. He said he had sent out the following letter 
to the secretaries of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indiana Hardwood Lumber Association, Southern Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association: 

Referring to tif resolutions adopted by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis on October 17, 1911, a copy of which was 
sent you at that time and another of which is herewith 
enclosed, I beg to say that our club would greatly appre- 
ciate early information touching the action, if any, your 
association shall take on the subject matter of said resolu- 
tion. 

The resolutions referred to suggested consideration and 
action to prevent unjust prosecution and persecution of 
retail lumbermen’s associations ‘‘by prosecutors, poli- 
ticians and agitators generally.’’ 

The report of the treasurer, E. C. Robinson, read by 
Secretary Kessler, showed that the efinancial condition of 
the club was excellent. 

President Hogg, in view of a warning of the secretary 
that he and Treasurer Robinson had been lifelong 
friends, said he thought it would be a good plan to 
appoint an auditing committee of R. E. Fine and R. J. 
Fine to go over the accounts. This was met with much 
laughter. 

Report of Entertainment Committee. 


Henry G. Rolfes, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


Your Entertainment Committee begs to make its re- 
port for the year, as follows: 

In January: We were favored by Hon. John F. Lee, 
who gave us a very explicit explanation of, and pointed 
out the needfulness of the new charter, which was to be 
voted on in April. 

In February: swe were honored by a talk on “The 
Lumber Question” by William M. Reedy, which proved to 
be both humorous and instructive. 


a March: Members were entertained by a vaudeville 
show. 
In April: By a very interesting entertainment in the 


form of a picture show, showing logging camps, etc. 
In May: We entertained the Lumber Trades Congress 
at the Southern Hotel with a high class banquet, at 





which were present the mayor of the city, and several 
of the lumber dignitaries of the city and its vicinity. 

In June: A steamboat excursion and picnic, which 
proved to be most successful and very satisfactory to 
the committee. 

In July and August: We had no meeting. 

In September: The committee found it necessary to 
ae all entertainment, and hold a strictly business 
meeting 

In October: Attorney C. Porter Johnson made a highl 
interesting and instructive talk on centralization, whic 
was very much enjoyed by all in attendance. 

In November: The members and their ladies attended 
the Columbia theater, which was followed by a lunch at 
rons _—— Athletic Club, which was very well at- 
ended. 

In December: The committee, after some effort, suc- 
ceeded in having for the club’s guest, the Hon. Gifford 
Finchot of Washington, D. C., former chief forester of 
the United States, who spoke to us on ‘Conservation.’ 
In the opinion of the committee this meeting was the 
most successful held throughout the year, inasmuch as 
men of local business and professional prominence were 
present to greet the guest of the day. 

On the whole it is our opinion that the members were 
all well satisfied, and indications point to a large attend- 
ance at every meeting in the future. 

H. G. Roures, Chairman. 
R. S. PRIcE. 
2. W. DRY. 


The report of the traffic committee was omitted, out of 
courtesy to Thomas E. Powe, chairman of the committee, 
who was absent on account of sickness. 

Secretary Kessler, in the absence of J.-G. Knebel, 
chairman of the arbitration committee, on account of 
sickness in his family, stated that three cases had been 
submitted to the committee to be arbitrated and they 
had been settled by the committee to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

R. B. McConnell, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, said he had no report to offer other than what 





J. B. KESSLER, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. 


Secretary Kessler had made. He wound up his term of 
office by submitting for membership the names of three 
applicants who were unanimously elected. He also 
stated that 87 members are in good standing on the 
roster of the club. The newly elected applicants are: 
G. B. Boone, Langelina County Lumber Co.; J. E. Mink, 
Fidel-Ganahl Lumber Co.; Louis C. Johnson, Masters 
Lumber Co. 

R. F. Krebs, on behalf of the traffic committee of 
which he was a member and in speaking for Mr. Powe, 
chairman of the committee, stated that the fight for the 
freight rate reduction had gone only half way, as on 
January 23, at the Jefferson Hotel, the lumbermen’s 
side of the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be resumed. He would like to see as many 
of the lumbermen present at the hearing as could get 
there. The lumbermen were in the fight to win and a 
good showing in attendance would have much weight. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers for 1912 followed. The names 
of those nominated for the respective offices by the two 
committees which were appointed at the last meeting 
were read and the following were named as tellers: 
Stephen J. Gavin, Guy B. Fullerton and Hendrik Folonie. 

Before the voting for the officers took place it was 
decided that proxies would not be received and only the 
votes of those present at the time of voting would be 
counted. Following is the result of the ballot: 

President—Henry G. Rolfes, St. Louis Lumber Co. 
wae tee vice president—Roland F. Krebs, Krebs-Scheve Lum- 

Second vice president—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—E. C. Robinson. 

Secretary—John B. Kessler. 

After the result of the vote had been announced Presi- 
dent Hogg escorted President-elect Rolfes to the chair 
and surrendered the gavel to him. Mr. Rolfes said he 


felt honored at being the choice of the club and that if 
he was given the same aid and support as president as 
he had received last year as the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee he would make his administration 
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a success. He hoped the club would grow and prosper. 

J. E. Gatewood, referring to the recent election of 
President B. F. Bush, of the Missouri Pacific and Iron 
Mountain Railways, to the presidency of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad and the moving of the headquarters 
of the Gould system to St. Lonis, read the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, It has been reported in the public press that 
the election of T. F. Bush to the presidency of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad was in pursuance of a policy “to 
bring all the properties belonging to the Missouri Pacific 
family under a single operating agreement, directed trom 
traffic centers” on said Missouri Pacific lines; from which 
we assume, particularly in view of the consolidation of the 
executive managements of the Missouri Pacific, Iron Moun- 
tain and Denver & Rio Grande already effected, that the 
purpose is to center the active control of all the so-called 
Gould railways at St. Louis, their logical headquarters ; 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis that we 
cordially welcome the news of the proposed further changes 
in this regard, and congratulate the owners of the various 
properties concerned on the wisdom of the departure from 
long-distance and separate to on-the-spot, consolidated man- 
agement of the same. 

S. J. Gavin and R. S. Fine escorted R. F. Krebs, the 
newly elected first vice president, to the chair. Mr. 
Krebs thanked the members of the club and said it 
seemed as if he could not stay out of office for he had 
only the day before retired from the presidency of the 
Lumbermen’s Club and now was elected first vice presi- 
ctent. He said he would try to fill the office to the best 
of his ability. Second Vice President-elect Thomas C. 
Whitmarsh was absent. Julius Seidel and Hugh Jones 
escorted ‘Treasurer-elect Robinson to the chair and he, 
too, thanked the members of the club for his reélection. 

k. H. McConnell proposed a standing vote of thanks 
to the retiring president, the other officers and the com- 
mittees. Mr. Hogg thanked Mr. McConnell and the 
members of the club for the good feeling shown. 

J. E. Gatewood moved and it was carried that the 
address of the president and the reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and the committees be adopted. 

Mr. Gatewood then brought up the question of the 
resolutions passed by the club at a former meeting on 


‘*Hurrying Business,’’ condemnatory of the attitude of 
the Government toward lumber interests, stating that the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange had adopted those resolutions 
in toto and moved a vote of thanks to the exchange for 
that act, which motion was unanimously carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


John A, Reheis, St. Louis Lbr. Co. 

Stephen J. Gavin, S. J. Gavin Lbr. Co. 

Hans Wachsmuth, W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co. 

Guy B. Fulton, Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
R. B. McConnell, Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

George McBlair, secretary Lumbermen’s Exchange, St. Louis. 
Edward Wiese, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. 
Louis Essig, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

Hugh Jones, J. F. Ball & Bro. 

R. S. Price, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 
rank Goebel, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

Ek. “. Robinson, C. N. Robinsun & <o. 

Thomas W. Fry, Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Howland, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

W. M. Klenk, Julius Seidel Lbr. Co. 

James &. Gatewood, St. Louis Lumberman. 

Lyle E. Osborne. 

A. J. Hatris, Harris Lbr. Co. 

Cc. G. Sctuiling, W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co. 

George W. FitzRay, T. H. Ganett Lbr. Co. 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Fergusen Lbr. Co. 
F. B. Cline. Illinois Lbr. Yards. 

Cc. W. Jurgen, Banner Lbr, Co. 

Rk. J. Fine, R. J. Fine. 

T. Huntington Smith, The F. H. Smith Co. 

J. A. Hafner, hafner Mfg. Co. 

J. L. Scheve, Krebs-Scheve Lbr. Co. 

William Dings, William Dings. 

Charles E. Thomas, Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co. 
C. 8. Chesbro, Werner Saw Mill Co. 

R. F. Krebs, Krebs & Scheve Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lbr. Co. 

George R. Hogg, Hogg-Harris Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Kessler, secretary Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. 
Henry G. Rolfes, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 

E. W. Blumer, Lothman Cypress Co. 

William Lothman, jr., Lothman Cypress Co. 

A. J. Gillespie, Lothman Cypress Co. 

F. G. Hanley, F. G. Hanley Cypress Co. 

E. J. McMahon, Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co. 

Thomas J. Noser, Noser-Eppler Lbr. Co. 

Cc, P. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lbr. Co. 
Charles P. Conger, American Forest Co. 

Charles L., A. Beckers, Beckers-Schnelle Lbr. Co. 
Cc. P. Shehan, Berthold-Jennings Lbr. Co. 

C. W. Petrie, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

H. C. Buente, Cartall-Buente Lbr. Co. 

Louis C. Johnson, Masters Lbr. Co. 

Hendrik Folonie, Hogg-Harris Lbr. Co. 

Charles E, Price, William Buchanan. 





MEETING OF THE CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The attendance at the 
January meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
was large and it was one of the most interesting in the 
history of the club, as all business offered was dis- 
cussed in the most spirited manner. 

‘¢Jim’’? Van Orsdel, a prominent lumberman of Lex- 
ington, Ky., was present as a guest of the club, and be- 
ing called upon by President Sam Richey as the ‘‘big- 
gest’’ lumberman of Lexington promptly responded. 

The river and rail committee reported the resolutions 
on the southern rates, and those on the departure of 
Commissioner E. E. Williamson, of the Receivers & Ship- 
pers’ Association. ; 

Discussion of rate discriminations of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad against Cincinnati, which has grown 
to great proportions in all lines of business, was brought 
out by the report of Chairman B. F. Dulweber, of the 
river and rail committee, which told of the activities of 
his committee in the matter. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed it developed that lumbermen had no grievance— 
that lumber rates were not involved. The committee was 
advised by Vice President T. C. Powell, of the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, that if the 
merchants and manufacturers whose lines were involved 
in the alleged discrimination would come themselves and 
discuss their grievances they could be readily adjusted 
without resort to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
After a thorough discussion of the report a resolution 
prevailed that the Lumbermen’s Club withdraw from 
the rate matter. 

President Richie paid a splendid tribute to the work 
of Chairman B. F. Dulweber, of the river and rail com- 
mittee, for his successful and untiring work on behalf 
ot the club in all matters pertaining to freight rates. 

The report of H. J. Pfiester, chairman of the adver- 
tising committee, on the classification of the lumber con- 
cerns in the Telephone Directory was received and was 
adopted. The classification heads are: Hardwood Lum- 
ber Yards (wholesale and retail); Retail Lumber Yards 
and Planing Mills (pine and building lumber); Whole- 
sale Hardwood Dealers and Manufacturers; Pine and 
Cypress Dealers and Manufacturers (wholesale). The 
new classification will be sent to the publishers of the 
Telephone Directory. 

Chairman Joseph Bolser, of the entertainment com- 
mittee, reported upon the plan of entertainment to be 
offered to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States at the coming convention. The club 
will have a reception room on the convention floor and 
welcome all delegates. 

Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was present, and outlined the plans 
of the association for the third meeting in this city. 

Letters from the Domestic Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
on eases of arbitration, criticised arbitration from a legal 
standpoint. President Richey’s reply was read, stating 
that the club did not assume the position of a court, and 
only adjusted claims on the surface of facts as business 
men. This reply was heartily indorsed. 

A letter from Harry R. Browne in relation to the ad- 
justment of the case of Browne vs. the Mount Vernon 
Pump & Lumber Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ala., thanking the 
club for its adjustment, was received. 

Invitations to attend the annual convention of the In- 
diana Hardwood Association at Evansville, Ind., January 
18, 1912, were received and from the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, assuring the members of a hearty welcome. 
No united action was taken, but several members will 
attend both meetings. 

A letter from the National Citizens’ Club, J. Albert 


Green, secretary, was received, stating that offices had 
been opened at 206 Carlisle Building, and inviting the 
club to appoint a committee of three to attend the meet- 
ings and discuss ‘‘Currency Reform.’’ The following 
committee was appointed: C. S. Walker, George Morgan 
and T. J. Moffett. 

A letter from H. F. Conlin, of Columbus, asked that a 
committee be appointed to attend the meetings of manu- 
facturers and business men now being held in Columbus, 
to formulate business laws to be presented to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State of Ohio, now in ses- 
sion. 





COMPLAINT OF DISCRIMINATION WITHDRAWN. 


At its monthly meeting for December ljast the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, through its river and rail com- 
mittee, formulated resolutions protesting against the 
alleged irregularity in freight rates by the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad Co., as affecting 
shipments to and from Cincinnati, alleging that these 
were a discrimination and in violation of the lease under 
which the railroad company was operated. Later action 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, at its meeting of January 8, 
resulted in the sending of a telegram by T. C. Powell, 
vice president of the Queen & Crescent Route (Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific) to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, as follows: 

Your issue December 16 contains account action Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club regarding freight rates. Won’t you 
make public final action of that body as appearing in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer January. 9 withdrawing complaint? 

The report in the Cincinnati publication stated that the 
Lumbermen’s Club had decided to withdraw from the 
ranks of those who had ‘‘employed counsel to push the 
charges of discrimination against certain industries in 
the matter of rates from Cincinnati south by the Queen 
& Crescent’’ and stated further: 

The lumbermen, who were among the first of local organi- 
zations to protest against the alleged discrimination from 
a point of civic patriotism, have now decided that as they 
have no personal grievance they do not fancy antagonizing 
the railroads by “helping pull other people’s chestnuts out 
of the fire,” as one of the members expressed it. 

The newspaper quoted declared that confidence was 
expressed in the assurance of Vice President Powell, of 
the Queen & Crescent, that a reasonable solution could 
be worked out of the difficulties involving certain com- 
modities through personal conferences with him and rate 
officials of the road and committees representing indi- 
vidual industries; that the matter had been gone into 
hastily and that if other methods had been employed by 
the various commercial and business organizations results 
satisfactory to all could have been obtained without fric- 
tion. The article stated also that the members at the 
January meeting of the club had practically rescinded 
their previous action. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

-EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 10.—At a meeting of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club Tuesday night details were 
arranged for the annual convention of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association. President Bedna Young 
presided and Secretary Elmer D. Luhring reported that a 
large humber of responses had been received from the 
invitations that had been mailed to the lumbermen of the 
state. The committee on finance appointed recently by 
President Young reported that it had made good head- 
way and that it would be amply able to take care of the 
convention. The various other committees also made en- 
couraging reports. 
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Tomorrow 


You are in business to stay. 


That’s why you have invested 
in a plant for permanent use. 


Not just for today, but for 
tomorrow, for next year — and 
for all time. 


You feel so sure of your future 
that you trademark your product; 
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[wap- FINANCIAL “a 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 

We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 








—THE— 


American - Credit Indemnity 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
é 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS ELECTS OFFICERS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 8.—The first meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis in 1912 was held at the 
Hotel Gayoso, Saturday afternoon, and was one of the 
best attended for a long while, 66 members and visitors 
being present. This meeting was characterized by the 
retirement of the old officers and the installation of the 
new. The retiring officers submitted their annual re- 
ports, a digest of which is given below. The new officers 
are: President, F. B. Robertson; first vice president, 
C. B. Dudley; second vice president, Philip A. Ryan; 
secretary-treasurer, R. T. Cooper; directors for two years, 
J. D. Allen, jr., S. M. Nickey and C. W. Holmes. 

In retiring from the position of president James E. 
Stark dwelt upon the pleasure which it had afforded 
him to serve the club as its chief officer and the oppor? 
tunities which it had given him of coming in closer con- 
tact with its members. He assured them that he and his 
associates had done everything for the best interests of 
the organization and that if any mistakes had been made 
they had been errors of judgment and not of intent. He 
reviewed the large opportunities the club enjoyed last 
year in entertaining the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers and paid the standing committees a high com- 
pliment on the manner in which they had performed 
their duties. He called attention to the fact that the 
baseball team maintained by the club would have beaten 
every organization it played but for its characteristic 
generosity and modesty. In connection with the mem- 
bership it was shown that there was an increase of four 
active members during the year, bringing the total to 
164, January 1, 1911, and divided as follows: Active, 
156; associate, 6; honorary, 2. Fifteen members were 
admitted during the year, one was dropped from mem- 
bership and nine active members and one associate 
member resigned. In dealing with the membership Mr. 
Stark said that there was not room for much further 
increase and he declared that it was necessary for the 
club to make itself of so much interest and value to the 
members as to prevent any losses through resignation. 
He congratulated the club upon the fact that there had 
been no losses from death during the year and referred 
feelingly to the afflictions which had visited some of the 
members through the loss of loved ones. 

President Stark said that the finances of the club were 
in satisfactory condition, but that it might be necessary 
in the future to make special assessments. Last year 
had not been particularly prosperous for the individual 
members of the club, but it was a matter of great sat- 
isfaction that no member had met with serious financial 
disaster. 

The annual report of Secretary-treasurer McFadden 
stated that 14 regular meetings were held last year, 
with an average attendance of 51, not including meet- 
ings of directors. He referred to the activity of all 
the standing committees and noted particularly the work 
done by the river and rail and the entertainment com- 
mittees. He said there were a number of problems 
solved by the former and that the work of the latter 
had been unusually heavy because of the entertainment 
by the club of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
to say nothing of the fall boat ride and the banquet 
given by the club to its own members. Mr. McFadden 
paid a high compliment to James E. Stark for the effi- 


cient, conscientious and thoughtful manner in which he 
had administered the affairs of the club and declared 
that he was sure he voiced the sentiments of the entire 
membership when he said that the year had been one of 
the most successful in the history of the organization. 
He also gave a detailed statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the elub, which showed a balance to be turned 
over to the new adininistration. His ideas were along 
the suggestion of President Stark in connection with the 
probable necessity of assessing members in the future. 
In retiring Mr. McFadden expressed his appreciation 
of the codperation given him by the members of the 
organization during the two months he served as seere- 
tary and treasurer. He did not assume the duties of 
this position until the retirement of James R. Blair in 
November, when the latter found it necessary to remove 
his headquarters from Memphis to Earl, Ark. 

After the annual reports were read the new officers 
were installed. President Robertson declared that he had 
no set speech to make, but that he wished to inform the 
members that it was the ambition of himself and asso- 
ciates to make the present year even more successful 
than the past, though he recognized that this would be 
difficult in view of. the large accomplishments of the 
previous administration. He then proceeded to read the 
names of the standing committees selected for the current. 
year, as follows: 

Entertainment—J. W. Dickson, chairman; W. A. Ransom, 
S.C. Major, F. E. Stonebraker, P. J. Lockwood. 

Law and Insurance—J. W. Rush, chairman; F. E. Gary, 
W. E. Nickey, J. P. Bailey, Sam Burgess. 

Publicitvy—C. G. Kadel, chairman; George C. Ehemann, R. 
Sondheimer, James Thompson, E. W. Tschudy. 

Information—M. B. Cooper, chairman; J. W. MeClure, L. 
W. Ford, F. W. Dugan, D. F. Huer. 

Membership—W. A. Stark, chairman; J. F. McSweyn, C. 
(. Lattaner, J. S. Morris, Harry Stimson. 

Resolutions— -George W. Fooshe, chairman; W. ‘R. Barks- 
dale, J. W. Wyatt, A. G. Fritchey, F. C. Zupke. 

River and Rail—cC. D. Hendrickson, chairman; James F. 
Stark, W. B. Morgan, Frank May, C. M. Kellogg. 

Statistics—George O. Friedel, chairman; O. M. Krebs, J 
R. McFadden, D. D. Nellis, G. E. Bailey. 

II. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co., in charge of 
the sales department of this firm, made application for 
membership. This was referred to the proper committee. 

Invitations were read from the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club and from the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, asking as many of the members as possible to at- 
tend the annual banquet, to be given at an early date. 

A committee was appointed to” cooperate with similar 
committees of other commercial organizations for fit- 
tingly celebrating the opening of the new Union Pas- 
senger Station at Memphis, and a committee was also 
appointed to work for a wagon way over the bridge to 
be built across the Mississippi by the Rock Island system. 
The first committee is composed of W. R. Barksdale, F 
E. Stonebraker and 8. C. Major, and the latter of F. B. 
Robertson, John M. Pritchard, C. R. Ransom, W. I. 
Crenshaw and John Dickson 

The question of permanent headquarters for the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis was discussed, but was indefi- 
nitely postponed through the tabling of a motion calling 
for the appointment of a committee to take up this 
subject at once. 

One of the particular features of the meeting was a 
rising vote of thanks to the old administration for the 
splendid manner in which the affairs of the club had 
been administered, proposed by F. B. Robertson. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Jan. 8.—While trade has been quiet 
during the holiday season prices remain firm and business 
is in a healthy condition. There is a noticeable improve- 
ment in the American demand, mainly in white pine, 
which is likely to become more pronounced as the season 
advances, as owing to the sudden close of navigation the 
Tonawanda yards were found to be considerably short 
of the usual supply and will have to replenish their 
stocks by rail shipments. The limitation of this season’s 
cut, and the small quantities of stock at the mills, tend to 
strengthen prices. Retailers as a rule are carrying small 
stocks and buying conservatively. Local demand is light 
since the close of the building season, but all indications 
point to revival of activity as soon as spring opens. A 
noticeable feature of the market is the strong demand for 
low grade lumber and mill culls, in marked contrast to 
the former dullness in these lines. Hardwoods of all 
kinds are moving freely and stocks are light. 

The Upper Fraser River Lumber Co. of British Colum- 
bia has entered into a contract with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway to supply it with a large quantity of 
lumber. 

W. J. Egan, Canadian trade commissioner at Man- 
chester, England, reports to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce that— 

There is a continued and largely increasing demand all 
through Lancashire for maple flooring boards which are 
appreciated all through the north of England as ideal boards. 
Almost any width from 14-inch up can be disposed in the 
Manchester market, and two responsible firms here, whose 
names are on file at the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, are open for unlimited quantities. 

E. H. 8S. Flood, Canadian trade commissioner to the 
British West Indies, reports as follows regarding the 
lumber trade with Jamaica: 

The quantity of lumber supplied the island has been con- 
siderable within the last few years, no doubt owing to the 
building operations consequent on the destruction of a large 
part of Kingston by the earthquake of 1907. In pitch pine 
there was a slight falling off last year as compared with 


1908 but the importation was larger than the year before. 
White pine and spruce, however, have been supplied in de- 


clining quantities since 1907, and the importation is only a 
little over half of that year’s. There is also a falling off in 
the quantity of cedar and cypress shingles. Nearly the 
whole of this importation comes from the United States, 
even in white pine and spruce. Whether any of this lumber 
is from Canadian forests is not shown in the returns, but a 
part probably is. 

Puncheons, shooks, tierces and material for packages have 
been in increased demand, as the exports of produce and 
fruit from the island have been growing. The value of the 
import in 1910 was over £40,000, as is seen in the table. 
The bulk of the supply came from the United States. In 
material for packages it would seem that Canada would be 
a natural source of supply, and an effort should be made by 
Canadian firms to capture some of this trade. 

The manufacture of shingles from Sanata Marie yoke and 
cedar woods is about to be undertaken by a local firm, and 
the machinery is on order. It is anticipated the industry 
will be extensive enough to admit of an export trade. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


HUuLL, QuE., Jan. 8—A drop in temperature to 26° 
below zero January 6 improved lumber camp conditions. 
There is still not enough snow but the intense frost will 
help to make ice roads and will freeze the lakes. Prob- 
ably more logs are out than will be removed this winter. 

The building season was prolonged in the big cities on 
account of the open winter and orders for lumber’ were 
steady. The annual building report for Ottawa showed a 
total of $3,000,000 for 1911, or the same amount as the 
previous year, which was a record. There is a brisk move- 
ment of real estate and building activity promises to 
continue. Cheap construction work has used up pine lath 
to such an extent that quotations show an upward ten- 
dency. 

The government report on the logs passing through the 
slides and booms of Hull and Ottawa, just issued, shows 
an increase in volume of 290,000 pieces, the total number 
of saw logs being 4,797,000. Other lumber passing 
through comprised 239 pieces of square timber; 83,359 
pieces of dimension timber; 71,000 cedars; 341,250 rail- 
way ties; 39,000 fence posts; 73 telephone poles. The 
quantity of pulpwood was 70,333,000 cords. The report 
says: 

In consequence of the prohibitory policy of the Quebec 
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government regarding pulpwood export the Gres Falls Co., 
which formerly shipped large quantities of gage has 
under consideration a larger pulp mill at Point Magdeleine 
on the St. Maurice River, doubling the capacity of the 
present mill. The Wayagarmac Pulp & Paper Co. is erecting 
mills at Baptist’s Island and another large concern is under- 
stood to be looking fer a site on which to manufacture for 
export to the United States. 

Lumbermen of Quebee are interested in the agitation 
spreading from British Columbia in favor of imposing a 
duty on American shingles. It is said 40,000,000 came in 
last year, while Canadian shingles are kept out of the 
United States by a 50-cent duty. The matter affects the 
western province most as it produces half the shingles 
made in Canada. One-quarter comes from Quebec, while 
Ontario and New Brunswick each furnish about one-tenth 
of the total of 2,000,000,000 a year. The British Colum- 
bia product would have a large market in the western 
prairie provinces if there was no competition, hence the 
application for protection. 





-FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 8.—The Aylmer (Que.) Council has 
given Ritchie Bros. (Ltd.) till 1914 to remove their lum- 
her piles from within the town limits. The Ritchie mill 
is the chief industry of the town, employing 11,000 men. 

The markets are fairly well maintained, but trade for 
the last two or three weeks has been largely on holiday 
lines. White pine of best quality is held by manufac- 
turers at an advance, caused by the high price of these 
goods in the States and the persistent demand of Ameri- 
can buyers for first quality white pine. Dealers, there- 
fore, are not selling much, expecting ‘an advance of $2 to 
#5 a thousand. A large amount of construction work is 
under way in northern Ontario, in the vicinity of the 
lumber woods, and many woodsmen are leaving to work on 
the railways. The attempts of the railway contractors to 
import foreign labor has met with opposition by the gov- 
ernment. The foreigners, however, are of little use in the 
woods, though all right for railway construction work. On 
account of the searcity of men it is feared the season’s 
output of logs will fall off this year. 

Percy Block, of Amherst, N. S., and associates have 
formed the Maple Leaf Lumber Co. with headquarters at 
\mherst. The company is capitalized at $200,000, Mr. 
Block being the president. The company owns about 
30,000 acres of timber land on Folleigh, Berberth and 


North Rivers in Nova Scotia. It is estimated that there 
is 140,000,000 feet of lumber on this property, mostly 
spruce, with a small percentage of hardwood. The com- 
pany already has made arrangements for cutting 6,000,- 
000 feet this season. 

Four carloads of teams were shipped by the Canadian 
Pacifie Railway from Ottawa last week to the Kippewa, 
mostly for the Colonial Lumber Co. The same company 
also took up a number of men for shanty work. 

James Lancot arrived in Ottawa last Friday from Blind 
River and reports many of the camps short of teams and 
he further says the woods bear four feet of snow. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 8.—The weather has been very 
frosty since Christmas, and not much building is going 
on. Demand for lumber is naturally slow, but the in- 
dications are that early spring trade will be active, if 
the winter breaks up as early as the average. Collections 
have improved considerably in the last few weeks. 

Building permits in Winnipeg for 1911 aggregated 
$17,548,000, about $2,000,000 more than in 1910, and a 
new record for the city. It is estimated that the build- 
ing permits in fifteen cities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta for the year total $75,000,000. 

It is announced that the Dominion Sawmills & Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), the large English corporation which within 
the last year has acquired extensive lumber mill inter- 
ests in British Columbia, has decided to locate its chief 
office for the manufacturing end of the business at 
Calgary, Alberta. The company expects to produce dur- 
ing 1912 about 125,000,000 feet of lumber, 75,000,000 
feet of which will be shipped into the prairie provinces. 
The concern has acquired the following properties: 
Mundy Lumber Co., of Three Valleys, B. C.; the timber 
limits of the Revelstoke Lumber Co., Revelstoke; the 
Bowman Lumber Co., Revelstoke; Hood Lumber Co., 
Taft, B. C.; the Yale-Columbia Lumber Co., Nelson, 
Bae: 

At the annual meeting or the Winnipeg Builders’ Ex- 
change, last week, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: W. J. Davidson, president; Fred 
Hinds, first vice-president; John MacQuarrie, second 
vice president; T. D. Robinson, treasurer. The directors 
are W. H. Carter, G. W. Murray, Joseph Bourgeault 
and Robert Watson. 
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SKIDDERS AND SKIDDING ACCESSORIES. 


In any system of logging unexpected and excessive 
strains are encountered as well as severe regular work. 
It is necessary, therefore, not only that engines should 
have heavy gears, drums and bed-plates, but that 
the entire equipment of blocks, fittings, ropes and 
incidentals should be of proper design, size and 
material. 


It is clear that in any system of skidding where 
logs are hauled over the ground great resistance is 
offered to their passage by the ground itself. This 
resistance will be greatly increased by the underbrush, 
roots, stumps and other debris. 


The regular slack rope or rehaul system, with one 
powerful pulling drum and one high speed outhaul 
drum, dispenses with the messenger rope and uses only 
two ropes, one being the pulling rope and the other 
the outhaul return, or trip-line for returning the pull- 
ing rope into the woods. This return rope is, of course, 
twice the length of the pulling line. 


Various devices are used in slack rope logging to 
reduce the resistance offered by the obstructions in 
the woods, among which are special grab chains, the 
‘‘Baptist’’ cone, the shoe and log cappers. 


The ‘‘Baptist’’ cone is a steel cone through the nose 
of which the grab chain passes freely. When a log is 
tonged or grabbed and the pulling line tightened, 
the log is thrown forward into the cone and in a 
further passage the cone steers the rope off any ob- 
struction. 


The ‘‘Butler’’ shoe is similar in principle to the 
‘‘Baptist’’ cone, being a scoop shaped steel shoe upon 
which the length of the log slips and rides over ob- 
structions. 

A homemade device for serving about the same 
purpose as the ‘‘Baptist’’ cone and the ‘‘Butler’’ shoe 
is the ‘‘Lizard.’’ This, as all loggers operating in 
the South, especially in the wet sections, know, is the 
«rutch of a limb on which the front end of the log 
rests when being skidded. 

The distance possible to reach with a skidder will 
lepend of course on the ground conditions, the nature 
of the logs to be hauled, the size and construction 
of the engines and the general equipment for over- 
coming the obstructions offered by the natural condi- 
tions. In swamp logging this distance may be as great 
as 7,000 feet. 

In swamp slack rope work the logs may either be 
dragged together in train, as is usually done on the 
Coast, or can be pulled in by sidelines. These side- 
lines vary in length, being hooked on the end of the 
pulling line at one end and at the other end to the 
logs to be pulled. By the use of sidelines logs at 
considerable distance both sides of a run can be 
brought in or ‘‘sidelined.’’ 

In slack rope logging in swamps, as well as with 
this system under some other conditions, it is cheaper 
to handle timber in long log lengths or in full trees. 

The possible length of haul may be increased by a 
battery of engines or a second engine, a ‘‘yarder’’ in 
portable form to move itself readily about the woods; 


this yarder being used to sideline the logs to the 
main engine line. 

Experience has led to the conclusion that the slack 
rope system of skidding should be used under the 
following conditions: When long hauls are absolutely 
necessary; that is, when the timber extends over 1,200 
feet from the nearest reaching point of the road, 
railroad, stream or mill; on short hauls where the logs 
are extremely large and the timber cuts less than 8,000 
feet to the acre, or where the timber is smaller and 
cuts less than 6,000 feet to the acre. 

In swamp logging where there is no waterway for 
the use of the pullboat and where the surface condi- 
tions make the use of animals impracticable the cable- 
way skidder is used to advantage. In fact this form 
of skidder has many advantages that recommend its 
use under other conditions than those that prevail in 
swamp logging. The resistance offered to the hauling 
of a heavy log across the ground always is consid 
erable and inasmuch as the cableway skidder is a 
device by which logs can be raised in whole or in 
art from the ground and carried on a wire cable, the 
power actually consumed in moving the log to the road 
is much less than when it is dragged on the ground. 
In the use of the cableway skidder, therefore, when the 
run has been once cleared little attention need be paid 
to the surface of the ground. 

Most loggers are familiar with the cableway skidder, 
though opinions differ considerably as to some of the 
details of its operation. The machine is placed beside 
the railroad track, at the head spar, a stout, sound 
tree, the limbs of which have been removed to pre- 
vent injury to workmen. It has been found practi- 
cally possible to log satisfactorily all the timber in 
every direction from this head spar, a distance of from 
700 to 1,200 feet, clearing at each setting from 30 to 
50 acres, according to the length of cables used. - 

The process of gathering the logs gradually rotates 
around the head spar, a new tail tree being selected 
every 200 or 300 feet, the distance depending upon 
the rigging crew. If this crew is experienced and 
has no difficulty in keeping ahead of logging opera- 
tions, the shorter the distance between the tail trees, 
the more economical are the operations. Of course 
the logging crew is always at work preparing the next 
tail tree while logging is going on. 

When all the timber adjacent to one main cable 
is skidded that cable is dropped by disconnecting 
from the main cable extension; and the other main 
eable, which has already been placed in position by 
the riggers, is connected to the main cable extension 
and tightened, requiring from ten, to thirty minutes. 

The next tail tree is then selected and a light rope 
provided especially for the purpose is thrown out on 
the new run from the head spar up to and around the 
newly selected tail tree, and thence to the tail tree 
that has just been deserted. This, light rope is then 
made fast to the main cable that has just been dropped 
and by means of a winch-head or drum on the engine 
is drawn in, thus dragging the main cable entirely 
around the newly selected tail‘ tree. It then lies upon 
the ground between the head spar and the tail tree 
on the new run ready to be connected. 
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Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 
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in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
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with us. 
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We have been in the Iumber business for over 
thirty years. 
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well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 
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TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 











LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Output of Lumber in 1911 Heavy but Prices Were 
Comparatively Low—Building Boom Expected in 
Connection with Panama Exposition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 8.—While in 1911 the out- 
put of redwood, white pine and sugar pine lumber was 
heavy, prices were far too low with the possible excep- 
tion of the last named wood. In San Francisco the scars 
left by the great fire are being rapidly covered. There 
is special confidence in properly planned buildings in this 
city arising from the conviction that even structures built 
in expectation of special demand during Exposition year 
will continue to find profitable use owing to the increase 
ot population, commerce and industry which must follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The total amount of building contracts entered into 
last year was $24,634,954, an increase of nearly $2,000,- 
000 above the figures for 1910. Adding these figures to 
the previous record shows that since the fire 36,400 build- 
ing permits have been issued for a total of $191,000,000. 
The total amount of building contracts entered into since 
the fire is $197,315,874. As nearly all the buildings 
erected have cost much more than 10 per cent over the 
original contract price, it is conservatively estimated that 
the total value of buildings erected since the fire is not 
less than $216,000,000. 

San Francisco’s building permits for last year totaled 
in valuation $20,915,000, as compared with $20,546,000 
in 1910 and $25,403,000 in 1909. Oakland’s building 
permit figures for 1911 totaled $6,922,000, as compared 
with $6,913,000 in 1910 and $5,318,000 in 1909. 

The Davenport Co., of San Francisco, has awarded a 
contract to Kruse & Banks, of Marshfield, to build a 
large and speedy steam schooner for the coastwise lumber 
trade. The new wooden steamer will carry nearly one 
million feet of lumber and will have a speed of 11 miles 
an hour. 

Coastwise lumber freights are firmer, with continued 
scarcity of tonnage for present requirements. Many ves- 
sels are chartered far ahead. Quotations remain at 
$4.25 to $4.50 to San Francisco and $4.75 to $5, San 
Pedro. ‘The offshore charter market is extremely firm, 
with freight rates considerably advanced for lumber to 
foreign ports. 

Recent Lumber News. 


Local lumber dealers are getting down to figuring after 
their holiday relaxation and the tone of the market is 
excellent. Prevailing prices for domestic shipments, 
although not high enough, are well maintained. The for- 
eign lumber situation is very encouraging, with prospects 
that 1912 will show a decided improvement over last year 
in fir and redwood exports. Retail prices are tending 
upward, especially in southern California. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has completed plans for the 
construction of a large steel bridge across Hel River 
above Scotia. The branch railroad to be built in connec- 
tion with the bridge will tap the valuable Bull Creek 
timber belt of Humboldt County. 

The Union Trust Co., of San Francisco, has bought at 
public auction the Placerville & Lake Tahoe Railroad, 
running from Placerville to Camino, for $62,714.58. The 
trust company held a mortgage on the property. With 
the sale of the road a way is opened by which the Camino, 
Placerville & Lake Tahoe Railroad Co. can purchase the 
road just sold. The auction sale clears the title to the 
road, which was formerly owned and operated by the 


management of the Eldorado Lumber Co. C. D. Danaher: 


and his associates, who have purchased the lumber com- 
pany’s holdings, are preparing to resume operation and 
it is expected that they will also take over the railroad, 
which is needed for the transportation of lumber. 
The Camino, Placerville & Lake Tahoe Railroad Co. 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, and the directors are C. D. Danaher, Tacoma, Wash.., 
president; Bruce Fair, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles F. Wood, Placerville, Cal. 

The large shed of the Newark Lumber Co., Newark, 
has been completed and is now filled with the company’s 
dry lumber. 

Recent visitors included W. F. Montgomery, Los Angeles ; 
Manager Woodard, of the Westport Lumber Co., of Port- 
land; R. Tannian, a Tennessee lumberman; W. F. Dermont, 
of Williams,” Ariz.; E. A. Gaudette, a prominent sawmill 
owner of Willapa Harbor district; M. J. Malamply, Seattle ; 
J. T. Todd, of Tacoma; A. J. Devlin, of Spokane, Wash. ; 
J. M. Campbell, of The Dalles, Ore.; E. M. McKeaney, W. D. 
Turner and Carl W. Huntley, all of Medford, Ore.; F. W. 
Chriswell, of Seattle; Angus McDougall, of Tacoma; J. A. 
Keys, of Suisun; Ira B. Bennett, of Sanger; H. L. Middle- 
ton, of Boulder Creek; Z. W. White, of Seattle ; B. J. Car- 
lin, of Eureka, and Arthur E. Hepburn, of Vancouver. 





A THRIVING LUMBER CENTER. 


Lone Beacu, Jan. 8.—A fact not generally known is 
that San Pedro is one of the largest lumber ports in the 
world. San Pedro and Long Beach Harbors are physic- 
ally the same, both having been dug out of marsh land, 
the digging still continuing. In a few months great lum- 
ber-carrying vessels from the north will be entering San 
Pedro Harbor for the discharge of cargoes and then con- 
tinuing along the inside passage to the municipal docks 
or the Craig drydocks located at Long Beach inner har- 
bor, within gunshot of Long Beach City Hall. Receipts 
of lumber and forest products at San Pedro for 1910 
were 669,952,145 feet. In 1911 the net tonnage of ves- 
sels, steam and sail, was 2,076,180, and the number of 
ships cleared was 2700. 

The valuation of the 1498 building permits issued in 
Long Beach in 1911 was $1,858,404, against $1,243,560.50 
for 1228 permits issued the preceding year. All indica- 


$21,684,100 in 1910. 


tions point to the probability that the total for 1912 will 
foot up to at least $2,500,000. For San Diego, the 
southernmost city of consequence in California, a point 
to that half-circle described from the central point of 
Long Beach, the valuation of building permits, number- 
ing 2975, in 1911 was $5,700,605, against $3,931,190 in 
1910. At Riverside, the orange metropolis, the building 
record for 1911 approximates $800,000, and at Pasadena 
in 1911 1259 building permits were issued, of a total 
valuation of $2,182,357. Los Angeles for 1911 recorded 
12,498 permits of an aggregate valuation of $23,004,185, 
as against the score of 10,738 permits of a valuation of 
The 1911 record shows an increase 
of more than 26 percent over the $18,158,520 building 
record of 1906, five years before, and an advance of more 
than 425 percent over the tally of $4,376,916 for 1901, a 
decade before. 

The last shipment of ties for the Santa Fe Railroad to 
enter the port of Redondo Beach arrived on the German 
steamer Verona, the cargo consisting of 87,000 oak ties 
from Japan. More than 1,500,000 ties have been landed 


at Redondo Beach, applying on the contract for 2,500,000° 


to be delivered to the Santa Fe. The remainder will be 
unloaded at San Diego and stored at National City. 
Other tie-carrying craft leased by the Santa Fe will no 
longer touch at Redondo Beach. 
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AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EUREKA, CAL., Jan. 6.—Last year’s foreign commerce 
broke all previous records for this port; 49,429,752 feet 
of lumber was shipped to offshore ports, the total value 
being $1,167,288.15. The figures for 1910 were 49,344,- 
478 feet, value $1,148,894, or an increase for this year 
of 85,274 feet, or $18,394.15. Although the quantity of 
lumber shipped to foreign ports is greater, six less car- 
goes were cleared during 1911 than 1910, larger boats 
having been sent here this last year to load redwood. 
The table compiled showing the shipments for the year 
is as follows: 





Destination. Cargoes. Feet. Talu 
PUNNID, nbs os ho Aww s 19 23,026,411 $682,401.04 
BVGSE MODRSE. 95.66 sas 00s 9 12,208,059 193,716.83 
BUABE MOORE, HB. ise s6554.00: 2 1,586,386 8,564.98 
BRE RSOND once sti oe ss sie se ea 10 6,611,951 87,725.60 
BRO TN 555-6 5 :0'6' ce sw soaisie-wsecbce-e 5 2,766,287 59,396.70 
United Kingdom........... 3 3,240,658 101,484.00 

Totals: for 3904 5 .6..s.s6s 48 49,429,725 1,167,288.15 

ovals: for- A910... ...... vse 54 49,344,478  1,148,894.00 


The west coast shipments comprised cargoes for Mol- 
lendo, Callao, Ancon and different points in Peru and 
Chili, and those to the east coast were consigned to Uru- 
guay and the Argentine Republic, both of which are new 
markets as far as redwood lumber is concerned. It is 
expected that a large market will be worked up along the 
east coast with the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Last week two steamers cleared for Australia—539,017 
feet valued at $29,445.26, and 1,417,261 feet valued at 
$34,152.88. The French ship Chateaubriand has arrived to 
take on the first United Kingdom cargo for 1912, which will 
be loaded for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. and the Union Lumber 
Co. The ship Versailles is expected and is under charter to 
Comyn, Mackall & Co., and will soon be followed by the 
Boildieu. Both vessels will load for the United Kingdom. 
The American schooner S. 7'. Alerander, from San Pedro, is 
at the Arcata Wharf, where she will be loaded for Hilo, 
H. I., by the Charles Nelson Co. The str. Jaqua, owned and 
operated by the Eastern Redwood Co., went to Grays Harbor 
on its last trip up the coast, but will continue on the Hum- 
boldt-Southern California run for a few months, or until the 
Eastern Redwood Co. has finished its business in this county, 
the mill which has been operated for it at Glendale by the 
Minor Mill & Lumber Co. having been closed. 

January 1 the Vance Redwood Lumber Co. and its 
commissary stores, operated under the name of the Samoa 
Mercantile Co., transferred all its properties and hold- 
ings to the Hammond Lumber Oo., which concern, headed 
by A. B. Hammond, of San Francisco, has controlled 
and operated the Vance plant for ten years. Hereafter 
the name Vance, which has been connected with Hum- 
boldt lumbering operations for half a century, will be 
done away with, all of the holdings being known as of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. This plan has been followed 
with other properties of the Hammond concern, includ- 
ing the National Lumber Co., Los Angeles and San 
Pedro, and its line yards; the Hihn-Hammond Lumber 
Co.’s yards, with headquarters at Watsonville; the Cur- 
tiss Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore., and the Humboldt 
holdings. The Astoria plant from the time of its pur- 
chase from the Torgue Point Lumber Co. has been 
operated under the Hammond name. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., Jan. 6.—During 1911 2,999 building 
permits were issued in this city, with a total valuation 
of $5,703,605. The best previous year’s record was that 
of 1910, with 1,995 permits of a valuation of $4,005,200. 
Last year shows a total of more than double any previous 
year, with the exception of 1910. The new year has 
started off with a good showing, which is ahead of the 
start for 1911. The first permit taken out this year was 
tnat for the Administration Building of the Panama- 
California Exposition, which is to be held in Balboa Park 
in 1915. This initial permit calls for $30,000 expendi- 
ture, but the exposition permits will be increased as the 
expansion ot the work demands. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. has received 
eleven flat car loads by the Klamath, which also brought 
900,000 feet of lumber from Tacoma. The Jaqua and 
Shoshone each brought a cargo for this company. The 
Santa Monica came in with a consignment for the Western 
and the Maweema with one for the San Diego lumber 
companies, 
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IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


Prices Better and Demand Stronger—Improved Export 
Trade—Big Aggregate of New Residential Structures 
—Encouraging Outlook. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 8.—As was predicted last month, 
the new year has seen an improvement in the lumber 
market. Prices are better and demand is strong. Pros- 
pects are bright, and local lumbermen are preparing to 
handle more business than during 1911. 

The export market continues to improve. The rush 
of orders the last several days gives rise to the belief 
that this trade will be heavy this year. Railroad ma- 
terials are in better demand than last month, when they 
were widely sought. The call indicates plans of many 
of the railway systems to make heavy expenditures this 
year. For yard stock the demand is unchanged, but 
prices are better. Trouble continues at the mills on ac- 
count of excessive rainfall. Some of them are able to 
run only two or three hours daily, owing to the slowness 
with which logs can be secured. 

E. K. Smith, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and vice president of the Commercial National Bank, 
who is associated with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. and 
one or two other big companies, said recently that 1911 
had been a fine financial year, and that prospects for 
1912 were still better. ‘‘Lumber is bringing a higher 
price,’’ he said. ‘‘Oil is doing the same thing, and the 
outlook is excellent.’? In support of the opinion of 
Mr. Smith are the statements of the four Shreveport 
banks for last year. Despite the fact that a very large 
part of the 1911 cotton crop was withheld from the mar- 
ket and that part of the crop that was disposed of 
brought a lower price than usual, the total deposits of 
the four banks of the city at the close of business De- 
cember 30 were $11,715,548.20, an increase of about a 
fifth of a million dollars over 1910, when the deposits 
aggregated $11,514,170. 

During 1911 building in Shreveport represented an 
expenditure of $1,251,915. Permits issued for residences 
called for $613,875, practically half the total spent in 
Shreveport for building operations of all kinds. Nearly 
all the residences were constructed of lumber and tim- 
ber products. The present year promises a greater build- 
ing record. 

Shreveport lumbermen played prominent parts in the 
recent annual election of officers of the State Fair Asso- 
ciation. §S. H. Bolinger, president of the Bolinger Lum- 
ber Co., declined the first vice presidency and was 
unanimously elected second vice president. He was also 
selected chairman of the committee to develop plans 
for the erection of a mammoth salt water natatorium on 
the fair grounds. At the election of directors George 
Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber Co., received every 
ballot cast. Following him closely were W. A. Robinson, 
vice president of the Allen Manufacturing Co., and 
C. C. Hardman, president of the Hardman Lumber Co., 
who were elected to serve three years. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., has just returned from the company’s mill at Kinder, 
and says that 15 inches of rain fell there during De- 
cember. This greatly interfered with operation. G. H. 
Byrnes, vice president of the Peavy-Byrnes company, 
after a visit here has returned to San Antonio, Tex. 

George Morrison, president of the Shreveport Lumber 
Co., has just returned from an extended visit in Kansas. 








SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jar. 10.—The lumber market has 
been very quiet since the middle of December and no 
considerable resumption in business is looked for until 
the latter part of next month. About the only real de- 
mand is for car material and the railroads are asking 
- more of this than the mills in this section have to 
offer. 

Most all of the yellow pine mills in southwest Louisi- 
ana are now in operation, but a number of them are 
operating only four days a week. Others have found it 
impossible to resume operation at all on account of the 
high water. Excessive rainfall during the last 30 days 
has interfered to no small extent with sawmilling in both 
Leuisiana and Texas, 


Reports from the cypress section of the State are that 


manufacturers are elated over weather conditions, as the 
excessive rainfall is enabling them to get out much tim- 
ber that has been high and dry for a number of years. 
Export agents say that the market for their particular 
line has not been all that was expected. Port Arthur 
and Galveston export agencies are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that it will be but a short time before there will 
be a remarkable change in the export demand and that 
a call will come from the other side asking them to ship 
almost everything that is available. 

The Mexican business which is enjoyed by a number 
of the mills of this section has been fully up to the 
average. Several very large shipments were made by 


the Orange mills through Port Arthur during the last 
ten days. : 


J. C. Stout and Floyd D. Stout returned home Friday 
from Indianapolis, where they attended the funeral of Mrs. 
Clara Stout, the wife and mother, who recently passed away 
in Houston, Tex. 

R. M. Hallowell, secretary-manager of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., with mills at Elizabeth and Oakdale, was among 
the prominent business visitors in the city during last week. 

Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
was here this week enroute from Shreveport to the plant of 
the company at Kinder, La., north of Lake Charles on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railroad. 

James Milch, one of the prominent lumber exporters of 


seaumont, Tex., was in Lake Charles this week looking after 
large export deals he has with mills in Lake Charles. 

A special from Amite City, La., says that the heavy 
windstorm of last week blew down thousands of feet of 
standing timber in that section of the parish. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLa., Jan. 8.—If the freight situation 
could be cleared exporters here as well as at other points 
along the coast could do a fine business for an indefinite 
period, for there have been general advances in all of 
the foreign markets, usually at $2 a thousand and above, 
for medium grades. But the tonnage question has not 
only remained at a point where it promises no early 
solution but the recent advance has caused exporters 
practically to give up hope of doing any large volume 
of business until the cotton crop is moved, as well as 
the vast quantity of naval stores now piled up at various 
Gulf and Atlantic ports, and which will take precedence 
over lumber and timber charters. At least the shippers 
of naval stores can afford to pay a better price for 
moving this product than the lumber and timber ex- 
porter can and they will of course secure tonnage. 

Some business is being done, but as a rule little 
steamer tonnage is being secured, and when it is taken 
it is almost a case of necessity. The volume of exports 
has decreased appreciably, the movement last week hav- 
ing been less than a quarter of a million feet, and while 
the coming week will be a little better the outlook for 
that following is very poor. 

A few manufacturers of this section are contracting 
for this year’s output, and from reports they will se- 
cure something above the prices obtaining last year. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MoNTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 9.—Lumber conditions in 
eentral Alabama are holding up fairly well. The first 
month or two of a new year are always dull, and deal- 
ers are not discouraged because business has not been 
so good during the last two weeks, Several wholesalers 
are planning for a good year and speak enthusiastically 
of Montgomery’s prospects as a wholesale lumber center. 
No marked drop has come about as a result of the new 
year and prices remain about as before. Demand is 
limited, but several important deals are being consid- 
ered. Several railroad lines will be constructed in Ala- 
bama during the year and these will lend assistance to 
the lumber business. In fact, by the new lines a great 
district famed for hardwood lumber will be opened. 

London (England) capitalists are buying lumber in 
central Alabama. W. E. McKee, of London, was in 
Demopolis last week and bought a large lot of lumber 
from the Chickasaw Lumber Co. This company was 
recently organized for the purpose of dealing in hard- 
woods. It is said several other deals with European 
industries and capitalists are being considered. 

The Southern Manufacturing Co., of Gadsden, manufac- 
turer of furniture, has awarded contracts for machinery 
to be used in the plant which is being built at Gadsden. 
The contracts will probably reach a total of $25,000 or 
$30,000 and more machinery is to be purchased. The 
plant, which will represent an expenditure of $150,000, 
will replace the one destroyed by fire last October. 

The Kaul Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, recently boug#t: 
from Samuel Mintern Peck 50 acres of land for $10,000. 
The company is erecting near Tuscaloosa its large lum- 


ber mill, and the property just purchased bounds the 
present lands. % 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLrport, Miss., Jan. 8.—The new year has opened 
with a fairly large volume of weekly outgo and carries 
some encouragement to the shippers in the West 
Indian and South American trades. The clearance list 
does not show the movement of a single item to the 
United Kingdom or continental ports, but the volume 
of inquiries from the chief timber ports of England, 
France and Germany is a little improvement over that 
of the last sixty days. 

Gener-" the manufacturers of timbers do not show 
great uesire to increase their output until the market 
shows still greater stability. As a consequence of this 
condition values, at ports of loading, are being main- 
tained at about the levels of the last thirty to sixty 
days. 

Freight rates are up to a level which should prove 
quite satisfactory to the owners and operators of the 
various tramp carriers; and in addition insurance has 
proved lately a larger factor in the matter of delivered 
prices than was predicted at an earlier date, all of which 
places the exporter in a position of risking heavy losses 
on a small margin, from delays on the part both of the 
manufacturer and the transit companies. 

Total shipments for the week were 5,630,000 feet of 
lumber and deals, valued at $104,026, of which 5,123,000 
feet, value $95,493, was shipped from Gulfport, and 
507,000 feet, valued at $8,533, went from Pascagoula. 

Quite regardless of the continual heavy shipments to 
the chief West Indian ports for the last twelve months 
and longer, this trade gives good promise of further 
expansion to the extent of increasing requisitions for 
pitch pine. This is particularly the case with the Island 
of Puerto Rico and a great increase in demand is con- 
fidently predicted by those closely interested in this 
business. 

The volume of inquiry from all the larger ports of the 
West Indies is of more than fair extent and closures 
are of proportionately good size. A large quantity 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Harrisburg, Ill. 
Linton, Ind. 
Cambridge, O. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Clinton, Ind. 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


Capacity 7,000,000 TONS Annuaty 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





OUR PRICES RIGHT. 


O'GARA COAL C0. 


PRODUCERS 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO iInpIANAPOLIS 











Don’t Handicap Yourself 


in the race for business by failure or neglect to provide yourself 
with the best business card the world thus far affords 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


In use the cards are detached one by one as occasion demands. 
The edges are absolutely smooth, incomprehensible as that may seem, 
and every card is clean, flat, perfect 
and unmarred. They attract attention 
and they get attention. Send for sam- 












ple book and detach seve a 
them for yourself—You our neat 
will never be card in 
satisfiedwith case. 
any- 

thing 

else. 

Send , 

today. > STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH.PA. 
€.K.HARRIS 
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FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Engravers, 


61-63 East Adams Street, 














offer the greatest value today to the builder, 
and the readiest seller any dealer ever had. 
The vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels are natural characteristics 
that can’t be found in any other door of equal 
price. They appeal to particular people. Let 
us quote you. 

We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 

Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, 

pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


‘New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
H.S. OSGOOD, P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 1 
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We are CAR and CARGO Shippers of 
LONG AND LARGE 


TIMBERS - SPARS: 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE. 


DALLAS, OREGON 
















Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES : 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "933" 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











(The Polleys Lumber TTS, | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 























«dead US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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of stock is now under preparation for early movement 
with a lesser quahtity being held, shippers’ option as 
to date of shipment within 90 days from contract, for 
prospective lower freight rates. With the Puerto Rican 
trade, demand is increasing for strips and boards with 
smaller requisition for scantling sizes of pine. The 
margin for profit and possible expenses, above cost, is 
not appreciably wide and, as a result, negotiations are 
now not rapidly concluded, as it proves necessary for 
the exporter to canvass considerable ground in order to 
secure certain grades, in requisition, to fill the desired 
schedule. Orders of boards, alone, of the usual mer- 
chantable grade are quoted at from $18 to $20 per 
thousand feet at port of loading, with seconds and 
thirds at from $15 to $17 and from $11 to $14 per 
thousand feet respectively. 

The Jamaican trade is a little less brisk than has 
formerly been the case and requirements coming under 
shippers’ consideration are consequently more rigid than 
heretofore, with accompanying offers rather insufficient 
to warrant the risk of expenses incidental to shipment. 

It is predicted that the Cuban trade will show some 
improvement over last year’s business. This is based on 
insular industrial expansion attendant upon the increase 
ot railroad facilities which has lately taken place. The 
present volume of inquiry is somewhat less than was 
expected at this time of the year, but closures on pro- 
posed business are effected with greater rapidity than on 
business with other Islands. 

Rosario, Buenos Aires and Montevideo have rather 
exceeded shippers’ expectations in the matter of receipts 
of pine during the last quarter of this year and the 
present volume of inquiry is slightly larger than was 
predicted. The per capita increase’ in consumption war- 
rants the maintainence of the present level of values, 


even in view of the fact that a number of mills have - 


turned their attention from the manufacture of stocks 
for other trades to the output of deals and lumber 
suitable to this trade. 

Stocks intended for shipment to various of the South 
American ports vary in value at the ports of loading 
from $15 to $19 per thousand feet. These prices do 
not, however, cover immediate needs, which bring a 
higher price depending upon the quantity of sight 
stocks. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Marked Increase in Inquiry Since Turn of the Year— 
Revival of Export and Foreign Demand—Cypress 
Situation. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 8.—Although the bookings 
have recorded no specially marked increase, inquiries have 
multiplied since the turn of the year. The general con- 
fidence that this will be a good year for lumber is shown 
by the firmness of prices and the buoyancy of quotations. 
One hears little or nothing about concessions, but a heap 
about the possibility and probability of advances. Mill 
stocks are of subnormal volume and stocks in retailers’ 
hands by most accounts are in the same condition. With 
a revived export and railroad demand, it is not believed 
that even that busimess bugbear, a national political 
campaign, can ‘‘queer’’ the year’s trade. It is not 
expected that 1912 will be a record lumber year. A 
boom, on the contrary, would be regarded by many con- 
servative manufacturers as a misfortune if it came early 
in the year and started everybody to cutting to full 
mill capacity, operating double shift and setting up 
additional mills. 

Railroad and export demand for yellow pine is holding 
up nicely. Some mills are booked ahead on this class 
of business. Domestic demand in other lines is not so 
strong, but the outlook is good. Bad weather has caused 
curtailment of output in some parts of the territory by 
putting a halt to logging operations. Mill stocks are 
not well assorted and by some accounts are below the 
seasonable average in volume. Prices are said to be 
firm and advancing in some lines. 

Mill No. 2 of the American Lumber Co., at Merryville, 
is nearing completion and is expected to be ready for 
operation by February 15. The company’s two mills 
will have a total daily rated capacity of about 350,000 
feet. 

From Opelousas it was announced Saturday that the 
Mount Hope Plantation & Land Co. has sold to the Kern 
Co., of New Orleans, the timber on its Mount Hope tract. 
The consideration was $26,000. It is reported that as 
soon as the timber is removed the owners will place it 
on the market for colonization. 

The Railway & Mill Equipment Co., formed by Seely 
Dunn and J. O. Elmer, has opened an office in the Whit- 
ney Central Building and will handle railway and mill 
supplies of all kinds. Mr. Dunn is a former railroad man 
of large experience and wide acquaintance, while Mr. 
Elmer is secretary of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, having served in that capacity practically 
ever since its organization. Prior thereto he had served 
as secretary of the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, and as assistant secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association. The Railway & Mill 
Equipment Co. has secured the agency for a number of 
standard lines, from locomotives to rivets. 

The Home Lumber Co. and the City Lumber Co., both 
Gulfport (Miss.) enterprises, have been consolidated, 
under the following officers: J. R. Pratt, president; 
W. F. Pratt, secretary-treasurer; D. T. Russell, manager. 

The new Methodist Church at Natalbany was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies yesterday afternoon. The 
ehurch was built and donated by the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., whose generosity and public spirit are being warmly 
commended by the people of Natalbany. 

A. Couspeire, of Paris, is spending some time in the 
New Orleans office of his firm. 

J. Numa Jordy, local timberlands factor, will sail from 


New York for France this week. He is reported to be 
on a deal for southern timberland controlled by French 
owners, and is expected to return early next month. 


PAPABAAAIII IT 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., Jan. 9.—The new year has opened with 
buyers in both the lumber and timber trades playing 
what may be termed a waiting game. The outward 
movement has been comparatively small for the first 
week in the new year and but little business has been 
closed. Some of the ports have been oversold and others 
can take more, but the great drawback to a full move- 
ment appears to be the high freight rates, so buyers are 
waiting for easier rates before placing further orders. 
This condition is prevalent in the export market for 
timber and in the South American trade. 

In the sawn timber market there have been few local 
sales, as most of the mills are cutting sawn timber under 
contract and have little left to offer. At the same time 
there have been few sales to buyers abroad, little being 
done on account of the holidays. This trade is taking 
on life again. Some European buyers hesitate to pay 
the. present prices for timber, under the belief that 
prices will decline somewhat with the easing up of the 
freight market. Last week 85,000 feet of sawn and 
60,000 feet of hewn timber were exported and the ag- 
gregate of the week’s lumber exports reached but 2,091,- 
000 feet, or about 100,000 feet in excess of the previous 
week, 

There was a fair movement of hardwoods last week, 
amounting to 175,000 of ash, poplar and hickory logs, 
and 52,000 eubie feet of hewn oak. In the South Ameri- 
can trade conditions are strong still, but the high prices 
for schedules have quieted the demand and buyers seem 
to be waiting in the hope that they may be able to buy 
at lower prices; it is expected that if they find out 
after waiting a while that the market continues strong 
the demand will again be as active as at any time since 
the activity began in this trade. 

Exports last week consisted of four shipments—380,- 
000 feet to Cuba, 574,000 feet to Porto Rico, 212,000 
feet to Mexico and 925,000 feet to Germany. 

The southern railroads are reported by car construc- 
tion companies and lumber dealers to be doing consider- 
able repairing. Dealers without exception report that 
this demand is heavier than they have ever experienced. 
A representative of one of the largest construction com- 
panies in the West said recently that the roads will 
continue repair work during the spring and that they 
intend to put their rolling stock in better condition than 
it has been for years. 

January 4 the first carload of the chairs manufactured 
from Mobile timber by Mobile workmen in a Mobile fac- 
tory was shipped by the Corinth Chair Co., located at 
North Mobile, to the Standard Furniture Co. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Within the next two months the Mobile Handle Co. 
will begin operation. Work is now progressing on the 
buildings which are to house this industry. The capital 
stock is $25,000, of which $16,000 has been paid in and 
papers of incorporation have been filed in the probate 
court. The incorporators are O. M. Vance, H. C. True- 
love, Dean Clerk and J. N. Vance. The officers are H. 
C. Truelove, president; Dean Clerk, vice president; J. M. 
Vance, treasurer; O. M. Vance, secretary. The company 
will manufacture handles of all kinds. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 10.—The Watters-Tonge Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000, is the name of a new 
addition to the wholesale lumber industry of the Birming- 
ham district. Harry Watters is president, G. T. Tonge 
vice president, and Lapsley Watters secretary and treas- 
urer. President Watters has been a member of the 
American Export & Lumber Co., of which Fred Larkins 
is president, for the last four years. Fred Larkins, 
president of the American Export & Lumber Co., pur- 
chased outright the interest hitherto held by Mr. Watters 
in that company, and now Mr. Larkins owns both the 
minority and the majority stock of the American com- 
pany, one of the most active in the Birmingham district. 

Henry F. Beaumont, Birmingham representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has recently completed a 
handsome home in West End, a residential suburb ad- 
jacent to Birmingham, and is now occupying it with his 
family. The contract was executed by the Norwood- 
Boyles Lumber Co., one of the several new lumber enter- 
prises launched. in Birmingham last year, for the Fidelity 
Mortgage & Bond Co., from which Mr. Beaumont made 
the purchase. 

James P. Pearce, president of the Pearce Mills, was 
recently elected president of the Marion County Bank 
of Guin, which has two banks in operation, the other at 
Hamilton. J. Mack Pearce, also interested in the lumber 
business, was elected vice president of the same bank. 

Machinery replacing the new plant of the Southern 
Manufacturing Co., Gadsden, Ala, that was destroyed by 
fire in the summer, is arriving and installation is pro- 
ceding apace. The officers of the company, who announce 
the plant will be in operation in 90 days, estimate the 
new equipment at $150,000, and the plant, when com- 
pleted, will be modern in every way. 

The Universay Mortgage-Bond Co., of this city, organ- 
ized January 1 by John G. Cooke, president of the Mont- 
gomery Coal Washer Co.; D. E. Manasco, of the Gorham 
Securities Co.; W. R. Major, of the Southern States Fire 
& Casualty Insurance Co.; J. H. Cranford, a banker and 
lumberman of Jasper, and others, will make a specialty 
of handling lumber propositions, especially bond issues 
of small amounts. The Universal Mortgage-Bond Co. is 
capitalized at $250,000 and is planning extensive opera- 
tions, though to be confined entirely to Alabama. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Lumbermen in Optimistic Mood—Advance in Common 
Yard Stock Reported—Active Building Season Ex- 
pected—In the Oil Fields. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 9.—A feeling of optimism is 
apparent in the lumber trade of the Southwest, ex- 
tending pretty generally from manufacturer to retailer. 
Some lumbermen, of course, say it is too early to 
express any definite opinion as to business for 1912, 
but there is an atmosphere of confidence such as has 
not been manifest the last three years. One of the 
Jeading manufacturers reports a good inquiry, espe- 
cially in timbers, and the export situation can be con- 
servatively reported as firm. Some mills have ad- 
vanced common yard stock 50 cents, while one of the 
§Jargest operators is asking 75 cents over two weeks 
ago. An item of special interest to this market is a 
recent railway inquiry for 2,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine. 

Lineyard concerns are getting word of good pros- 
pects for the spring trade. Most of them still are 
‘busy invoicing, but several already have been heard 
from to the effect that the general heavy snow of the 
last week has brightened the outlook greatly. Kansas 
and Oklahoma are great winter wheat states and the 
snow has been general throughout the wheat belt. The 
fields already were in good condition and the oppor- 
tune snow is regarded as almost assuring a crop. And 
a big wheat crop in Kansas and Oklahoma means busi- 
ness for the lumber dealers. 

The severity of the weather the last two weeks has 
given an expensive lesson to stockmen who have not 
provided sufficient shelter for their herds. The last 
few winters have been comparatively mild and as a 
result there has been a general inclination to neglect 
the building of sheds and stables for cattle. But the 
continued zero weather has convinced stockmen and 
feeders that they need shelter and the indications are 
that next spring and summer will see a general awak- 
ening along those lines with an increased demand for 
lumber throughout the Southwest as a result. . 

Kansas City real estate men who make a specialty 
of building houses for sale expect an active season. 
The inquiry for houses the last two weeks has been 
larger than in the entire two months preceding, a 
builder said this week, and the general feeling is that 
houses will move readily as soon as winter breaks. 
One firm which built 60 bungalows last year is plan- 
ning an equal number this year. The houses built 
by that firm range in price from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Bungalows are the most popular with builders now. 
They require a somewhat higher grade of finish than 
the cottages formerly in vogue and, accordingly, the 
lumber bills are higher than for a like number of 
houses of the style that were built for sale here a 
year or two ago. 

The increase in the price of oil in the midcontinent 
field means an increase in building in the Southwest. 
Several of the oil towns report unusual advance de- 
mands for building materials. In Nowata, Okla., a 
$100,000 hotel has just been finished, and Coffeyville, 
Kas., has a $115,000 hotel practically ready for occu- 
paney. These are fair examples of the building activity 
in the towns of the oil belt. 

The Rodney Browne Lumber Co. is the style under 
which this new concern has just entered the Kansas 
City field. It has offices in the Keith & Perry Build- 
ing. Those comprising it are Mr. Browne, whose name 
the company bears, and D. W. Chapin. Mr. Browne 
has a wide acquaintance in this territory and Mr. 
Chapin has many friends locally, having represented 
the Sabine Lumber Co. of St. Louis until recently 
and previously the Kirby interests of Houston, Tex. 
A feature of their plan is to operate as a manufac- 
turers’ exchange, marketing the output of several high 
grade mills on an exclusive basis in a prescribed ter- 
ritory. In addition a general brokerage business will 
be done. 

L. V. Graham, of St. Louis, general manager of the 
retail department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
and Ed Fullerton, of Concordia, Kas., a representative 
of the same concern, were in Kansas City this week on 
business. \ i 

The Badger Lumber Co., has bought the retail stock 
of the Leidigh & Bosworth Lumber Co. The stock will 
be removed by the buyers and the ground on which the 
yard was located is to be used as a yard by the Con- 
nelly Hardwood Lumber Co. George B. Bosworth, of 
the Leidigh & Bosworth Co., will go to Denver to 
live and Paul J. Leidigh, president of the company, 
will remain in Kansas City, where he has several other 
interests. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 8.—Some manufacturers have 
made a general advance of from $1 to $1.50 all along 
the line. ‘‘We have very little lumber on hand and it’s 
better to keep what little we have than give it away,’’ 
is how they sum up the situation. : 

Tt is a fact that the lumbermen have very little stock 
on hand. They knew this before they completed their 
inventories. To use a common expression, the mills of 
eastern Texas are ‘‘floating.’? To be sure, the rains 
have stopped, after 21 days of steady downpour, but the 
mills are not working. At many points it is utterly im- 
possible to ship from the mills on account of wet weather. 

Sam Park, president of the American Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to Chicago and New York. 


James H. Austin, jr., sales manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., has returned from Kansas City 
with his bride, formerly Miss Bonita Pettijohn. 





MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Local yellow pine interests 
see nothing but good times for the future. Already 
orders are coming in well; many of them are for rail- 
road and ear stocks, a number are from lineyards and 
consuming factories. Most of the orders have been for 
quick delivery, indicating that consumers are greatly 
in need of stocks. 

Stocks at the mills are very light and badly broken, 
owing to the recent unfavorable weather in the yellow 
pine producing territory, which necessitated curtailment 
of operations. Although most mills have been able to 
work they could use only the logs they had on hand. 

C. G. Schilling, of the selling department of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Co., notes a great improvement 
in conditions, although inclement weather has delayed 
mill shipments. A satisfactory number of orders have 
been received, with prospects bright for future business. 

R. B. Bearden, local manager for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., reports that business is good for this time 
of year at the local office; generally little is doing here 
until after the middle of January. Mr. Bearden looks 
for a betterment in conditions from now on. 


The Hogg-Harris Lumber Co. is answering numerous: 


inquiries for yard stock. George C. Harris, its president, 
believes this portends an early selling campaign. There 
is a good demand for railroad stock and considerable 
business is being done on this class of lumber. During 
his two weeks’ stay in the South, where he visited 
his connecting mills, Mr. Hogg says he found stocks very 
low, due to unfavorable weather. 

W. Standing, jr., of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., 
says it is turning down orders because it can not make 
immediate shipment, this due to the unfavorabie 
weather. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL FOINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Jan. 8.—There is a tone of cheerful- 
ness, as prosperous times and a good year in regard to 
both demand and prices are predicted. Inquiries are 
coming in from many sources. A pronounced feature in 
the trade is the demand for and movement of ear and 
railroad building stuff. The building situation in the 
city and suburbs is encouraging and there is a good call 
for building material. The conditions in the sash and 
door trade are encouraging. The export call is main- 
taining its strength and it is believed that this year will 
bring an increased business in this line. 

The building which the Sabine Tram Co., a local lum- 
ber concern, is constructing here for rock-erushing ma- 
chinery is nearly finished and it is expected that the 
crushing of asphalt rock being shipped here for paving 
purposes will be started in about three weeks. 

_ The steamer Katherine left Orange for Port Arthur 
Friday with a tow of timber from the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., of Orange, for export shipment. 

_ W. H. Sohst, who is connected with a large lumber export- 
ing concern of Hamburg, Germany, was among recent arrivals. 
His visit here was for the purpose of familiarizing himself 
with the yellow pine conditions. 

Ww. H. Aldridge, prominent in lumber circles, was here 
this week. Mr. Aldridge is president of the Aldridge Lumber 
Co., of Aldridge, and while here stated that his company’s 
mill will be finished within four months. The mill will 
be one of the most modern in this section of the country. 

S. A. McNeely, tie department manager, C. P. Myer, mill 
manager, K. Lee and E. K. Blair, all with the Kirby 
Lumber Co., of Houston, were“ here this week. 

R. M. Hallowell, vice-president and general manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., was a recent 
visitor. 

H. S. Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., of Remlig, is a visitor today. 

Captain Thomas Waties, a prominent lumberman, is here 


today. Captain Waties is connected with the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston. ; 


PAPA" 


A CRANE OF MANY USES. 

A labor-saving device employed by the Pacific Creo- 
soting Co., of Seattle, Wash., is a large crane shown in 
the illustration. With this great arm of steel the com- 
pany does many kinds of work, such as loading and 
unloading material, pulling cargo back and forth from 
one track to another, and loading vessels lying along- 
side the company’s dock. 

So useful has this machine proved to be that the 
company would be hard put to get along without it. 
The cost of up-keep is said to be slight. The Pacific 
Creosoting concern claims to be the largest creosoting 
plant in the world, importing all its creosote in its 
own tank steamer. 











CRANE EMPLOYED BY A CREOSOTING COMPANY. 








Selling Lumber 


Today Depends A 
Lot on the Dealer— 


not alone in his salesmanship, but 
also in his judgment of what is 
best for his trade. Quality these 
days is a big factor because the 
general public is becoming more 
and more educated to getting 
their money’s worth. For real 
value in lumber we defy any- 
body to offer you stock that 
will outclass the products our 
eighteen modern mills can supply 
you in 


noone | OLD GROWTH | sscrox 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless PRU CE For Yard or 
. F Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 


Direct Seliing Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS: 


J. SINE, ~ * - Marquette Blidg., Chicago. 
G. CRULL. - Securities Bldg., Des Moines, fa. 
T.OWENS. 530 Lumber Exchange., Minneapolis, Minn. 
W.SANBORN, : Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
. BONEKEMPER, - Little Block, Lincoln, Neb. 
C.H. DITEWIG, ° P. O. Box 1269, Spokane,Wash. 
T. P. WHITE, 903 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
T. W. TEBB, = = P. O. Box 267, Tacoma, Wash. 
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The Sign of 
Satisfaction 
in 


FIR AND CEDAR 


LUMBER 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
zx WASH. 


VERETT, 




















Perfectly Manufactured 
Properly Graded 
Prices Attractive 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills: 
EVERETT, WASH. 

CHAS. VAN PELT 


Eastern Representative 


Minneapolis Office 
1029 Lumber Exchange 





(6) 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATCHLESS 
GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 


INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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J is 


i tenement 


| CHAS.R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
U 910-911 Yeon Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


—S1c—S1c———00 





Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 











Every- 
Thing in 


Pacific Coast 


Forest Products 
Geo. B. Weatherby Co., Inc. 


206-207 Henry Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 














FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 8—The rainfall has been 
exceptionally heavy and logging is handicapped seriously 
in all except the very high lands. The Stuart Lumber 
Co. at Brinson has had to close because of inability to 
get logs. 

Compared with the business usually offering after the 
holidays, the outlook for 1912 seems bright, as several 
sizable inquiries have been received. A railroad schedule 
for over 2,000,000 feet is being offered, but is not con- 
sidered desirable, as the lengths nearly all run into odd 
inches—difficult cutting for even the best of mills. Some 
special orders are placed at good prices and two at- 
tractive yard schedules are out. 

The Ensign Lumber Co. is loading for Cristobal, Colon, 
the British steamship Lamington, with 285 pieces of creo- 
soted piling, each 85 feet in length. 

At Idelia, near Fort Myers, a 30,000-foot capacity 
sawmill is being erected by the E. C. Jordan Co. 

Robert Wayne, of C. H. Minge & Co., Mobile, Ala., 
has been in Jacksonville with schedules aggregating 
nearly 3,000,000 feet of square edge and sound yellow 
pine timbers, scantling, boards, ete. for which his firm 
desires to contract for Cuban shipment. 

The Battle Lumber Co., of Padeo county, has bought 
from J. Williams & Co., of Sorrento, all of their land and 
timber rights, comprising about 15,000 acres in six town- 
ships of Lake and Orange counties, with the exception 
of the turpentine rights, for the next six years. These 
are retained by Williams & Co., who will turpentine for 
that period. It is understood that the Battle Lumber Co. 
will try to lease the old A. B. Lovejoy mill at Sorrento, 
which has been shut down because of lack of timber, 
and will use the old mill to cut the stock for erection of 
the new mill. The Battle company also seeks to buy 
other property at Sorrento for home sites. 

Fred B. Basley, representing the Hall Lumber Co., of 
Boston, Mass., is in this city with schedules for timber 
sizes and dressed stock. 

The Seaboard Air Line asks for bids for the construc- 
tion of its two mammoth warehouses at the foot of 
Hogan street, and the schedules presented by competing 
contractors show over a million feet of yellow pine will 
be required. 

Gaston Drake, head of the Drake Lumber Co., Prince- 
ton, has been here looking after Cuban shipments, also 
contracting for a large supply of crates. 

The schooner George W. Truitt, Jr., is being loaded 
by the Hoskin Burton Co. with a solid cargo of piling 
for New York. 





~ 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 8.—Summaries of the old year in- 
dicate excellent business conditions locally. Bank clear- 
ings for 1911 amounted to $653,130,420.35, an increase 
of $78,965,503.58 over those of the previous year. Ninety- 
one new banks, with a total capital of $2,755,000, began 
business in Georgia last year. The banking capital of 
the state now amounts to $44,773,000. 

The new year will evidently be marked by much rail- 
road building in Georgia and Alabama. A line from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Tuscaloosa, Ala., is under way; a 
contract has been let for the grading of a road from 
Gainesville to Robertstown; grading is being done for 
a line in Greene County; construction of the Cary North 
& South road in central Georgia will begin at once. Dur- 
ing this year the Georgia Railway & Electric Co., of 
Atlanta, expects to spend $320,000 in double-tracking 
and other improvements. 

The rainy season, combined with the Christmas holli- 
days, has greatly retarded mill operation during the last 
30 days and each mill is pushed to catch up. 

Since December 20 there has been an advance of about 
$2 in ear decking. Inquiries are numerous and indicate 
that a continued demand is in prospect. Car sills as well 
as decking find a ready market. Requests for immediate 
shipment are not as insistent as they have been; in fact, 
many orders are being received for delivery within 90 





days. One cause of this is the crowded condition of the 
mills. One large mill owner said that it will take him 


until April to catch up. 

The Babeock Lumber Co., of Babeock, Ga., near Bain- 
bridge, has bought 2,000 acres of timber land adjoining 
the tract of 2,500 acres that it purchased recently. The 
company paid $35,000 for the 2,000 acres. For the tract 
of 3,000 acres it paid $35 an acre. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBURG, VA., Jan. 9.—During the week ended 
today, according to reports of the largest dealers here, 
there has been a material increase in business booked 
at prevailing prices. A notable feature in pine is a 
considerable increase in the demand from the box trade 
and in large timbers. It is believed that prices will re- 
main firm and a brisk business is looked for. The out- 
look for spring trade is good and several dealers report 
large bookings for spring delivery. To hardwood dealers 
the most encouraging feature of last week was the 
demand from furniture manufacturers, chiefly in the 
Northeastern States. Domestic hardwood business has 
been rather dull for several months and the picking up 
of the trade in this line is regarded as promising 
greater future activity. 

Export hardwood trade continues active. Orders have 
been booked for oak in nearly all lines. 

Collections are fair. The heavy weather of this week 
is expected to interfere considerably with shipments. 


Reports from Virginia and North Carolina mills during 
the last few days indicate that snow and extremely cold 
weather are hampering logging operations. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 8.—Many buyers have been travel- 
ing throughout the mill section, scouring for stocks to 
fill their orders and for the purpose of entering into 
contracts for the present year. Manufacturers as a 
general rule are holding off from committing themselves 
for future delivery and the longest time contract that 
has been made thus far has been for three months on 
low grade rough lumber at 50 cents a thousand better 
than the market price now prevailing. Everything at 
this time appears to be so bright for better prices that 
manufacturers are playing the waiting game and letting 
business come to them rather than to go after it. There 
is not the least doubt in the minds of best posted lum- 
bermen in this section that edge box and lower items, 
together with Nos. 2, 3 and 4 in flooring ceiling and 
partition, and in roofers, will be sold at higher prices 
by the last of the present month than now obtain. There 
is bound to be a steady demand even through the winter 
because retail yards have allowed their stocks to run 
to below normal and will soon be looking for material 
to replenish them. 

Conditions surrounding logging operations are far 
from bright, due to inclement weather and inefficiency 
of negro help, which enters largely into getting out logs. 
Some manufacturers took advantage of the holidays to 
close their mills and make minor repairs. Others have 
had to close from one to two days in the week from 
foree of circumstances. This necessarily keeps stocks 
still below normal, in addition to which is the insistent 
demand for lumber bought to be shipped out as fast 
as equipment or vessels can be secured to load it in. 

The North Carolina pine market therefore is just as 
strong as it ever has been and every indication is of 
further advances in prices, especially on the lower grades. 
This will sooner or later affect the price of high grade 
pine. 

The following were visitors to Norfolk last week: 
Morris Wiley, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Frier, representing 
W. M. Crombie & Co., New York; R. B. Homer, presi- 
dent R. B. Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
Basley, representing Hall Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; 
George W. Jones, sales manager Camp Mfg. Co., New 
York; B. H. Ellington, president Ellington & Guy, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.; George E. Major, president Major & 
Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C.; Horton Corwin, jr., presi- 
dent Branning Mfg. Co., Edenton, N. C.; Fred A. Hol- 
brook, Fred 8. Morse Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 9.—In a review of last year’s 
business Wehr & Edwards, Inc., state that during the 
year they received 11,587,323 feet of lumber on city 
docks and that as much as 1,000,000 feet was afloat at 
the time the summing up was made; 9,432,688 feet was 
received by rail. Later returns showed that perhaps an- 
other 1,000,000 feet must be added to the aggregate on 
account of shipments by water. The statement was 
brought out by way of a reply to the report that the 
receipts of lumber here over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad in 1911 had decreased as compared with the 
arrivals over the line the year before. Receipts over 
the Pennsylvania were larger, and it is thought that 
trade as a whole perhaps ran ahead of 1910, though the 
margins of profit were in the main smaller in conse- 
quence especially of the keen competition in long and 
shortleaf yellow pine. 

The Georgia pine firm, Granger & Lewis, with an 
office in Savannah as well as here, has removed from 
the Equitable to the Calvert Building, occupying rooms 
on the seventh floor. Since the first of the year the firm 
has curtailed operation to a considerable extent, the 
offices in New York and Boston being closed. 

The various plants of the Surry Lumber Company at 
Dendron, Norfolk, and other points are either just 
resuming operations after the holiday recess or they 
have preparations under way to start up again. Some 
overhauling of machinery and other equipment has been 
made, and the mills are now in excellent shape to be 
run at their capacity. * 





A bulletin of the Census Bureau just issued, cover- 
ing agriculture in Colorado, shows that the farm popu- 
lation in 1910 was 799,024 as compared with 539,700 
in 1900, an increase of 48 per cent. During the same 
decade the number of farms increased from 24,700 to 
46,107 and the average number of acres in each farm 
decreased from 383.6 to 293.1 acres. According to this 
report the farm property of Colorado in 1900 was val- 
ued at $161,045,101, and in 1910 it was valued at $491,- 
471 806, an increase of 205.2 per cent in ten years. 
During this decade the land increased in value from 
$90,541,523 to $362,822,205, or 301.6 per cent; farm 
buildings increased in value from $16,002,512 to $45,- 
696,656, or 185.6 percent; farm implements and ma- 
chinery increased in value from $4,746,755 in 1900 to 
$12 791,601 in 1910, domestic animals, poultry and bees 
increased in value from $49,954,311 in 1900 to $70,- 
161,344 in 1910. In the later year the value of all 
property on the farm averaged $10,645 a farm as com- 
pared with $6,520 in 1900. The average value of land 
was in 1900, $9.54 an acre, as compared with $26.81, or 
an increase of 181 percent in 1910. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 9.—A much better feeling prevails 
through the entire market than has been noted for 
several months. Retailers find stocks more badly broken 
than they had figured on. Already a number of in- 
quiries are in the market as a result of inventorying 
and show a diversity of opinion as to the immediate 
prospect. Some of them are for straight cars and others 
for decidedly mixed orders in small lots. This means 
that when business starts to improve perceptibly there 
will be a decided upward spurt in prices. 

Building is only moderately active. Work never was 
started on a large percentage of the plans filed in all 
the boroughs of New York City last year, and it is 
questionable whether all this work will materialize in 
1912. Banking information is to the effect that building 
loans can be negotiated on a better basis this year than 
last, but there is considerable feeling of caution as to 
entering into new contracts. Sixteen permits were issued 
in Manhattan last week for projected buildings amount- 
ing to $1,459,700; twelve in the Bronx, $351,700; ninety- 
six in Brooklyn, $408,000, and eighty in Queens, $285,- 
400. Two were filed in Richmond amounting to $6,500. 
The Economy Homes Co. was incorporated last week 
with capital stock of $250,000, an association of realty 
owners, developers and builders whose purpose is to put 
up from 50 to 200 private dwellings a year. J. D. Ranck 
is reported to have stated that the company has acquired 
3,000 acres of timber in Maine to be used solely for 
the erection of buildings. 

Orders from railroad sourees show substantial signs 
of betterment. Yellow pine men who cater to both the 
building and railroad trade say that they are getting 
their best business from railroads for new equipment, 
repairs ete. It is also certain that the newspaper reports 
as to purchases of car material by the railroads largely 
exaggerate the situation. However, a good movement 
of small business is under way and conservative lumber- 
men are of the opinion that the early months of 1912 
will show a broadening out of that kind of business. 

Julian Anderson Rice, son of Frank C. Rice, of Rice 
& Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends as a result of the 
announcement of his engagement to Helen, daughter of 
Mrs. Charles H. Bradshaw, of Brookline, Mass. Mr. Rice 
has been in this city for some time, having succeeded 
W. W. Lockwood, as manager of the company’s metro- 
politan office. 

H. W. Alexander, eastern manager for the Mershon- 
Eddy-Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich., returned on Tuesday 
from a two weeks’ trip to headquarters at Saginaw, 
where all of the company’s representatives met to discuss 
business and conditions. Mr. Alexander states that all 
reports indicate a slow revival of business in white pine 
lumber and manufacturing lines and it is expected that 
the early months of 1912 will show a more uniform de- 
mand and higher range of prices. A number of different 
sizes of white pine stock are getting scarce and prices 
show upward tendencies. 

Manufacturers of musical instruments are reported to 
be working to limit of capacity in order to take care of 
the demand which has run over the holiday season. 
Among those mentioned as being unusually busy are 
Steinway & Sons, Aeolian Company, Kranich & Bach, 
Sohmer & Co., Hardman, Peck & Co., and Strich & 
Zeidler. Hardwood dealers have noticed an improvement 
in the inquiry from piano people and the average of 
prices is a little higher than last month. 

M. J. E. Hoban, of the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., 
Brooklyn, reports a firm tone in the cypress market. Car 
and cargo orders are more numerous and the small wood- 
working mills are putting out inquiries which are likely 
to result in orders early in January. 

J. D. Bush, of J. D. Bush & Co., Philadelphia, was in 
this city during the week. 











PROPOSED FORESTRY LEGISLATIVE PROCE- 
DURE IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Conservation and the subject 
of forest preserves are occupying a leading place in the 
deliberations of the New York Legislature. Gov. Dix in 
his annual message lays much stress on the subject of 


conservation, and two bills relative to forest’ preserves - 


have been introduced in the senate by Senator Arget- 
singer. 

Gov. Dix urges in his message that laws be enacted 
during the present session of the legislature which will 
add materially to the precautions already taken to re- 
forest the denuded lands of the state as well as measures 
undertaken for the storage of water. He attributes the 
need of conservation not so much to the depredations of 
the lumbermen as to the ravages of fire. The activities 
of the lumbermen are favorable to the cause of conserva- 
tion, in his opinion, since by removing the mature trees 
they have diverted soil energy to the young trees; and it 
can not be claimed against them that they héve removed 
the humus, nature’s natural reservoir for retaining 
moisture on the high levels. It is the action of fire which 
has destroyed this humus, or leaf mold, which can not be 
replaced except by artificial measures. The remedy pro- 
posed by Gov. Dix is the construction of reservoirs to 
regulate the flow of streams scientifically. Otherwise the 
sources of hydraulic energy will be insufficient for in- 
creasing demands of population. An auxiliary measure 
will be the reforestation of burned areas. In pursuance 
of the latter measure the governor urges that instead of 
buying trees from the nurseries of Europe we develop 
our own facilities and skill in this direction. 


The bills introduced by Senator Argetsinger relate to 
the establishment and taxation of auxiliary forest pre- 
serves. An auxiliary forest preserve is, according to the 
definition of the bill, an area of surface land set aside 
by private owners for the purpose of reforestation with 
the approval of the conservation commission. Such re- 
serves are to be taxed at not more than $1 an acre. 
When timber on auxiliary preserves is cut and marketed 
the owner must pay county taxes amounting to 10 per 
cent of the selling value. 

The New York State Conservation Commission re- 
cently requested the congressmen from New York to 
give their support to the Moore bill now pending at 
Washington. It provides for the appropriation of $80,- 
000 to be expended by the secretary of agriculture in the 
study and suppression of the chestnut blight. The New 
York congressmen have returned favorable replies to the 
request of the conservation commission, and will do all 
in their power to promote the passage of the Moore bill. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Jan 10.—Rail receipts are 
beginning to pick up at the Tonawandas. Several con- 
signments have been received by rail from Canada dur- 
ing the last few weeks, and it is predicted that receipts 
of stocks by this means of transportation will show con- 
siderable increase over last winter. Dealers say that. it 
is not so much that the lumber is required but because 
the manufacturers insist that the stock purchased be 
moved from their docks in order to make room for lum- 
ber to be manufactured. Among those who’ are getting 
consignments by rail are the Twin City Lumber Co., 
J. W. Seribner & Co. and McLean Bros. 

A revision of the figures in the North Tonawanda 
customs office shows that the receipts of lumber for last 
season fell short of the amount of stock received in 
1910 by only 7,000,000 feet, instead of 48,000,000 feet, 
the amount reported by one of the deputies of the office 
upon the arrival of the last cargo of lumber last season. 
The revised figures would therefore give the Tonawandas 
an increase of approximately 16,000,000 feet over 1910 
instead of a decrease of 25,000,000 feet. 

Schulmeister & Abrams expect to get their mill started 
by the middle of next month. Men are getting the 
machinery in place for the hardwood flooring business 
which the firm will conduct. 

George C. Gilmore has severed his connection with the 
Palmer Lumber Co. and has opened a retail office in 
the North Tonawanda postoffice. 

William H. Stradella, of the Northern Lumber Co., 
returned yesterday from a trip to its New York office, 
accompanied by Mrs. Stradella. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BuFrFra.o, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Building figures for 1911 
show an increase in the total costs of building permits, 
which amounted to $10,364,000, as compared with $9,222,- 
000 for 1910. This is an increase of almost 10 per cent 
and is taken to mean that the city is showing a steady 
and healthy growth. There were fewer permits last year 
than the year before, the numbers being 3,402 and 3,494 
respectively. The present year ought to be an excellent 
one in the building line. ~! 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Co. is giving up its mill 
here and moving its machinery to Boyne City, Mich., 
where the W. H. White Co.’s other mills are located. The 
company has built up a large business from Buffalo and 
this will be increased under the new plan of making this 
city a distributing point. President James A. White will 
retain an office and home in Buffalo. 

Charles C. Slaght, former partner of A. J. Chestnut in 
the firm Chestnut & Slaght, has gone into the hardwood 
business for himself in Ellicott Square under the name 
of the C. C. Slaght Lumber Co. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange and the Hardwood Ex- 
change indorsed O. E. Yeager as a candidate for presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce at meetings held a few 
days ago and it was voted to work hard for his election. 
A large amount of electioneering was done for various 
candidates this week. Mr, Yeager was clected president 
of the chamber by a vote giving him 220 majority. 

C. M. Betts & Co. look for a fair amount of trade in 
white pine this year, as retail stocks are small in this 
section. The yard has just completed inventory and has 
a well-balanced stock of California white and sugar pine 
and Washington spruce. 


Graves, Manbert, George & Co. started hauling logs 
January 2 at Byng Inlet, Ont., in spite of a temperature 
of 28° below zero. The box factory renewed operation 
the same day, after a week’s shut down for repairs. 

The Same Manufacturing Co., at Syracuse, manufac- 
turer of furniture, is sueceeded by the Syracuse Wood 
Crafters, who will continue in about the same line. 

W. Clyde Sikes, assistant to the president of the Em- 
porium Lumber Co., has returned to the new Adirondack 
mill of the company, a.ter spending the holidays in Buf- 
falo. The January weather has been severe there, but the 
mill is running actively. 

John F. Knox was the president of the very successful 
International Poultry Show that closed in Buffalo on 
Monday. There is talk of moving his yard from the Le 
Roy Avenue crossing of the Belt Line to a more favor- 
able site, but arrangements are not completed. 

Palen & Burns report their business last year larger 
than it ever was before, the handling being largely of 
Pacific coast stock, shingles and hemlock. 














THE ROOF OF AGES 
The Red Cedar Shingle 
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“THs old English Block House on San 
Juan Islands in Puget Sound was 
built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 
Give your customers the best. 
No other roofing can compare with it. 
We can furnish in any quantity or grade. 


OVER 200 MILLS. 
CAPACITY, 20,000,000 DAILY. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


| Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
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511-514 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson 


1036-37 Henry Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
Use Our Land and Timber Department. 


PRICE 
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BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : 


Eaatern Sales Office : 
825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








If you are in the 


asa BOXES 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


get the LOWEST 








PRICES from the $ 








It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of ayear, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading ‘'umbermen ev- 
erywhote. Descriptive * 
circular and sample 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
For sale by 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode 


pages free for the asking. 


Two copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. 


American Lumberman, 431 $. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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YPRESS DOORS LAST 
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California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Washington Fir 


Cedar and Spruce 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4x°CARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. 





ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 











WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. *snsssc 


Exclusive Agents tor Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 
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! California White Pine | 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. e 


























s A R D w 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers 431 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















4 FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 9.—In a general way the new 
year seems to be starting out better than the old. Local 
dealers report that more inquiries are being received at 
their offices and in reality more orders for all lines are 
being booked. In retail lines there is more or less stag- 
nation, due to zero weather hindering the many building 
enterprises under way, but most of the yards are content 
to rest during the inventory season and expect a good 
business this winter from the prospects in sight. 

Yellow pine shows more signs of strength. Some of 
the mills are holding so firm that it is a surprise to some 
of the dealers. Dimension stocks in particular are show- 
ing strong tendencies to advance, while flooring, ceiling 
and finish are holding their own. The local market is 
having a good demand for small and medium sized tim- 
bers and there are several indications that this line of 
stock will show a continued demand for the next few 
months. 

Northern stocks are sure of an advance, according to 
E. H. Baker, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who 
called here this week. Mr. Baker is most optimistic, but 
local dealers are well supplied and while placing a few 
orders are not inclined to buy heavily. While they feel 
that northern stocks will probably be fairly firm, they 
are not so generally anticipating any particular advance. 

In hardwoods the market is in good shape. The oaks 
are holding their own, especially in the common grades, 
which are firmer than usual. The demand for high grade 
stock is well in season, but not as good as the others. 
Quartered stock is holding firm, but not in so great 
demand as it is expected to be a little later. 

The F. T. Peitch Co. stated last week that it is sur- 
prised at the way its business is keeping up through this 
season of the year. 

‘“We have expected some falling off during the cold 
inventory time, but have been booking a much better line 
of orders than we have had reason to expect,’’ said F. 
T. Peitch. ‘‘Our furniture trade has been much better 
than usual and we have been booking odd orders suffi- 
cient to bring the volume far above what it was last 
year.’’ 

‘“Yellow pine, in our estimation, is better than it has 
been for some time,’’ said J. J. Harwood, of the Har- 
wood Lumber Co, ‘‘Our orders have been good and we 
find that there is a much firmer stand taken by the 
manufacturers on account of large railroad and export 
orders. We are looking for a nice opening of the year.’’ 

O. B. McCrory, who for some time had been connected 
with Bemis & Vosburgh, of Pittsburgh, has recently 
accepted a position as representative of the Putnam 
Lumber Co. in this section. 

‘*Hardwoods generally are moving firmly and we are 
enjoying a fair volume of business,’’ said W. B. Martin, 
of the Martin Barriss Co. ‘‘Some of the stocks are not 
having the demand they formerly enjoyed, for instance, 
wide good poplar, but the majority of stocks are in 
good shape and we expect a nice business with the new 
year.’’ 

Quite a large delegation of the Cleveland dealers will 
go to Columbus tomorrow to attend the state meeting of 
lumber boards, which will be held with an idea of gen- 
erally promoting such matters as may be of interest to 
the business. 

——oonr eee ss 

The ‘‘Community Builder’’ is coming to be recognized 
as the most progressive element in a national campaign 
for better merchandising. Incidentally it contains some 
ideas—this week on mail order competition—that no 
retailer can afford to ignore. See pages 33 to 35 of this 
issue. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 8.—The Vermont Lumber Co., 
Putnamville, Vt., has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $50,000. Its purpose is to own, operate and deal 
in timber lands, mills and water privileges. The incor- 
porators are Harry G. Baker and George Kellogg, of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., and M. 8. O’Brien, of West Chazy, 
Nea. 

The Coulter Coal & Lumber Co., Millbury, Mass., has 
been petitioned into bankruptey by Waldo Bros., Boston ; 
Ei. Russell Norton, Brookline, Mass., and the Consolidated 
tendering Co., Boston. 

The H. C. Wood & Supply Co., Westfield, Mass., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $30,000 by Herder 
C. Wood, George J. Carroll and Eugene Wood. 

At the annual meeting of the Parker & Young Lumber 
Co., at Orleans, Vt., H. E. Parker, of Bradford, Vt., was 
elected president; Edward K. Woodworth, of Concord, 
N. H., vice president, and Carl A. Hall, Concord, director. 

Damage amounting to about $15,000 was done by fire 
December 29 to the mill of the A. B. Howe Box Co. 

The International Lumber & Development Co. has de- 














‘¢lared a dividend of 2 percent payable January 31. 


At the annual meeting of the Woodstock Lumber Co. 
M. A. Brown was re-elected treasurer and general man- 
ager. The company plans to cut 27,000,000 feet of Jum- 
ber during this year. 

Joseph W. Gerrity, of J. F. Gerrity & Co., manager of 
the Boston office of this company, has returned from a 
trip to Maine. 

T. M. Walker & Co., dealers in sash, blinds, ete., Spring- 
field, Mass., have been succeeded by the T. M. Walker 
Co. This business has been conducted under the old name 
nearly 100 years. The officers of the new company are 
Percy E. Woodward, president; Charles E. Newell, treas 
urer and manager, and H. 8. Cooke, secretary. Mr. 
Newell was connected with the old concern 27 years and 
Mr. Cooke 19 years. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, Mer., Jan. 8.—Freezing weather and snow 
that seems likely to stay have come at last and the rivers 


‘are carrying ice bridges a foot thick, while in most parts 


of the logging regions there is fairly good hauling. The 
temperature touched zero January 5 for the first time 
this winter in Bangor. 

William T. Haines, of Waterville, one of Maine’s most 
conspicuous examples of the self-made man, is a eandi- 
date for the Republican nomination for governor this 
year. Mr. Haines is an extensive landowner and lumber 
operator, chiefly on the upper Kennebec. His political 
prospects are good. 

Elmer E. Doe, formerly of Veazie, near Bangor, has 
been elected a director of the Parker & Young Co., lum- 
ber manufacturer, Barton, Vt., in whose employ he has 
been for some time as manager. Since leaving home, 
at the age of 18, Mr. Doe spent four years in the for- 
ests of Minnesota, several years in New Hampshire and 
16 years as foreman for the Connecticut Valley Lumber 
Co. at Northampton, Mass. 

Maine’s shipbuilding record in 1911 emphasizes the 
decline of that once great industry, the entire output of 
the state, including all sorts of craft, of all sizes, falling 
below 10,000 tons, whereas in times past new tonnage 
ranged from 30,000 to 40,000 and occasionally as high 
as 60,000 or 70,000 tons. 

Very few sailing vessels were built, and few of these 
register over 100 tons. In only one district, that of 
Bath, did the industry make even a respectable showing 
last year, the output of the other districts being confined 
chiefly to fishing craft, many of these propelled by gaso- 
line power. The operations at Bath aggregated 7,428 
gross tons. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 8.—Confidence in the future 
is more apparent among the lumbermen of this city 
than it has been for some time, and is shown by a gen- 
eral tightening of selling conditions. The searcity of 
many items is in a measure responsible for this, but 
back of it is genuine confidence, and the knowledge that 
even the most favorable conditions of production will 
probably fail to fill in completely the shortage existing 
and constantly growing greater. Many of the retailers 
are beginning to see the handwriting on the wall, and 
are placing orders for some real ‘‘stock.’’ 

The last week shows the market steady on all hard- 
woods, gum, ash, poplar and quartered oak being less 
strong in demand than the others, but holding the gains 
made in the closing weeks of last year. 

White pine, spruce, hemlock and cypress are inactive 
but firm, with low grades in all of them pretty well 
taken up. 

Yellow pine shows an activity in inquiry unsurpassed 
in several years, and some contracts have already heen 
secured at advanced prices over last year. Timbers seem 
to be more in demand than dimension sizes, and prices 
are uncertain in that the wholesaler must beware lest 
the mills raise on him. 

Building business has been quiet, as the weather has 
been against any activity. 

During the week, 104 permits were issued, covering 
132 operations, nearly all repairs and small work, as 
shown by the total value of $158,155. 

The local stock market opened the year with a strength 
greater than it has shown for months, and general 
mercantile business is reported as much improved. Many 
buyers are still buying for immediate needs, but are 
‘*putting out anchors to windward.’’ 

Secretary of War Stimson will urge Congress to spend 
#12,000,000 in buying and rebuilding the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal, which will reduce the time as well as 
the cost of shipping lumber here from southern States. 
This canal is considered the key to the inland water- 
ways problem, and the move is heartily indorsed by 
mercantile interests. It is proposed to make it a tide- 
water canal, 125 feet wide at the bottom, with a low- 
tile depth of 25 feet, and a surface width of 250 feet. 

Director George W. Norris, of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, is planning a vigorous cam- 
paign of river front improvement, for which he has now 
available $168,000. Part of this will be spent jn altera- 
tions and improvements to the Chestnut Street Pier, and 
it is worthy of note that after the most careful investi- 
gation of all methods. it is to be paved with wood blocks, 
which also will be laid on the Arch Street Pier. During 
1911, the sum of $167,521.02 was spent for harbor im- 
provements. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held on Thursday 
of this week, but will be held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club as a recent ruling of the Union League prohibits 
the use of its quarters by outside organizations. The 
meeting is strictly for members, the only guest being F. 
i’. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who comes in place of the presi- 
dent of the national association, who is unable to he 
present. A president and vice president will he elected, 
and the board of directors will elect a secretary. The 
popularity of the present incumbents of the offices of 
\ive president—Horace A. Reeves—and secretary—Owen 
M. Bruner—make it probable that the customary move 
un in office will he made. Three directors are to be 
elected, and it is stated that there will be at least six 
nominations made for these much desired positions. 

Frederick S. Underhill. J. A. Finley and J. Randall Wil- 
liams jr. represented the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
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phia at the annual convention of the American Forestry 
Association, at the New Willard in Washington, D. C., on 
January 9, and Mr. Williams also represented the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

William Wettkost, an employee at the lumber yard on 
pier 52, North Wharves, was seriously injured last week by 
striking his head against a projecting timber. His skull 
was fractured, but the direction of his fall prevented a 
plunge into the icy river. 

G. C. Burkholder, formerly associated with Beecher & 
sarr in their Philadelphia office, has secured an interest in 
the J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., and will have charge of 
its new hardwood department, as representing the Bristol 
Door & Lumber Co., of Bristol, Tenn. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the lumber concern of the same 
name, was in Chicago last week, and this week will visit 
the mills of West Virginia. 

Kk. T. Bayley, of Thomas J. Talley’s Sons, is on an 
extended trip through several of the southern states. 

Alvin §. Adams, for some time past in the office of 
Wistar-Underhill & Co., will soon go to Bemis, W. Va., to 
learn the manufacturing end of the business. Thomas N, 
Nixon, of the same concern, is on a southern trip which 
will include a stay at Pinehurst, where he will practice golf 
for the lumbermen’s tournament this year. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 8.—Severe storms and ex- 
treme cold have demoralized mill operations in West 
Virginia lumber camps and many of the mills have been 
forced to close. Shipments from the yellow pine sections 
of the South are moving slowly on account of bad roads. 
Generally, however, there is a very good demand for the 
opening week of the new year. Inquiries are excellent. 
Buying is general and covers broad lines. 

* Bemis & Vosburgh report very satisfactory conditious 
though normal demand is naturally light just now. Prices 
are firm and conditions promising. 

Alex Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co., says 
that trade is steady and the outlook is such as to cause 
some doubt as to the ability of lumbermen to meet the 
approaching demand. There is already a growing scarc- 
ity of stocks in all lines. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. notes a good opening for 
the year, with demand increasing. L. T. Morlan, who 
has been confined to his home for a few days is expecting 
to make a trip to the West Virginia mills in a few days. 

R. S. Weisend, of East Liverpool, a caller at Pitts- 
burgh offices last week, is arranging to open a retail yard 
at McLaughlin Station, on the outskirts. 

A. G. Breitwieser, of the Breitwieser & Wilson Co., 
has gone to New York on business, F. E. Smith, man- 
ager of the new hardwood department of this company, 
is also in the East on business. 

The Germain Co. says that the general outlook for the 
new year has much that is promising in it. President 
Germain finds indications of advancing prices in yellow 
pine. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Co., returned 
last week from a trip to the East, where he closed some 
satisfactory business. Thecompany reports a fair open- 
ing of business, especially im the mine and coke dis- 
tricts, where demand is strong for all kinds of mine ma- 


terial. General inquiries are found to be excellent but 
curtailment of mill operations. is forced by severe 
weather. 


O. H. Babcock, of E.:V. Babeock & Co., is in the East 
on business. The firm reports a very favorable condition 
of trade and a firmer tone to all lines of lumber than for 
some time. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior-Lumber Co., reports little 
change in actual conditions but inquiry and the outlook 
are excellent. : 

Considerable effort has recently’ been made locally to 
encourage cypress trade and ‘the results are telling, ac- 
cording to dealers handling this stock. The development 
is peculiar for its breadth of field. Cypress is now com- 
ing easily into direct competition with white pine of 
the best grades and at more attractive prices to the 
buyer. The one great difficulty noted locally is the lack 
ot stock widths in boards which the cypress men have 
not yet adopted and which make it confusing to both 
the sellers and consumers in Pittsburgh. The most 
popular field for cypress at this time is in the interior 
finish trade. It is claimed here that builders find it the 
most easily worked of any lumber aside from white 
pine. What is attracting more than ordinary attention 
is the systematic manner in which the cypress com- 
panies have gone about their campaign in the North to 
educate the publie as to the value and attractive features 
of this grade of lumber; nothing has been left undone 
in this respect. Good judges say that 1912 will see the 
volume of cypress sold more than doubled. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 9.—The sum total of re- 
ports on lumber receipts and shipments at Minneapolis 
for 1911, as collected by the Commercial Club from 
local freight offices, shows a small increase in the 
lumber receipts as compared with 1910, but a notable 
decrease in shipments, which is due mainly to the smaller 
number of producing mills operating during the last 
year. The comparison is as follows: 














: 1911. 1910. 
Shipments, feet... soc cccsescesc 135,392,000 166,840,000 
CT rea 181,952,000 180,248;000 


The steady holding up of the receipts shows that the 
woodworking industries of the city continue to enjoy 
prosperity, and that building has proceeded at about 
the same rate. December receipts were 13,520,000 feet, 
compared with 14,144,000 feet in December, 1910, and 
shipments were 4,528,000 feet, compared with 6,752,000 
feet in December, 1910. 

Minneapolis building permits for 1911 amounted to 
$13,729,805, the number of permits being 6,026. In 


1910 there were 6,325 permits for a total cost of $14,- 
348,970. December permits were for $400,225, compared 
with $575,230 in December, 1910. 

Thirty salesmen of west coast lumber products took 
part in a farewell luncheon tendered to Harrison G. 
loster at Donaldson’s tea rooms Saturday. Mr. Foster, 
who has been eastern representative of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. with headquarters in this city, for 
several years, will leave this week for Tacoma to assume 
the position of general sales manager of the company. 
The luncheon was highly successful and at its close Frank 
W. Shepard, on behalf of the ‘‘bunch,’’ presented Mr. 
Foster with a silver loving cup, carrying the inscrip- 
tion: ‘¢ Presented to Harrison G. Foster by Pacifie coast 
lumber salesmen at a farewell luncheon, Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 6, 1912.’’ John F. Hayden was toast- 
master and all those present spoke briefly, expressing the 
general regret at Mr. Foster’s departure and the high 
esteem in which he is held by all connected with the 
trade. Mr. Fester acknowledged the expressions of good 
will in a neat speech. 

The Learned Lumber Co. of this city is putting in a 
white cedar distribution yard at Hayward, Wis., and is 
getting out a large stock of posts and poles. G. V. 
Learned, in charge of the Seattle office of the company, 
has attended the annual meeting in this city. 

S. J. Cusson, sales manager for the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., with headquarters at Virginia, has been in 
the Twin Cities on business. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Jan. 10.—The planing mills started 
up last week after a week of idleness during which the 
usual annual repairs were made. Shipments are not 
large and but little new business from retail dealers is 
expected during the first part of January. The sale of 
a large block of 4-inch strips to come out of this year’s 
cut is reported at prices well above those prevailing 
before the first of the year. Four-inch Nos. 1 and 2 
strips in short lengths moved better during the last 
month than for some time and stocks of them are being 
rapidly diminished. Demand for Nos. 4 and 5 boards 
continues, but no effort is being made to sell these items 
ahead of the saws. Conditions are favorable for log- 
ging operations and all work in that line is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. is being held at Davenport, Iowa, this week, 
and HI. C. Hornby, manager, and J. E. Lynds, treasurer, 
are in attendance. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of the Northern Lumber Co., is 
with his family in California. 

Grant McCartney has been added to the traveling sales 
force of the Northern Lumber Co. and will cover north- 
eastern Iowa territory for that concern. 

Raymond De Lescaille has resigned his position as 
traveling salesman for the Cloquet Lumber Co. and will 
go to Lagrange, Ore., to take charge of a box manu- 
facturing plant at that point. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 9.—Exceedingly cold weather 
throughout northern Minnesota the last ten days has 
interfered with outside operations of every nature. Men 
simply could not accomplish as much, and the same was 
true of machinery. That period has broken all records 
for continuous cold in Duluth and its vicinity. For 
eight days the warmest moment was 4° below zero, and 
from that to 36° below was the range. The coldest 
weather in this section for any day was reported from 
Tower, Sunday, when 55° below was announced. Loggers 
had no trouble about soft roads. The low temperature 
caused considerable sufferings among the woods workers. 
All railroad traffic was seriously interrupted by the cold. 
Loggers were glad to see colder weather, but would have 
been gladder had it been less cold. 

Str. Easton of the Booth Line left Duluth with a cargo 
of provisions for north shore camps and settlers a few 
days ago, when the mercury was 30° below zero. It will 
bring joy to numerous camps which were not well sup- 
plied with provisions and whose managers had become 
fearful that because of the extreme cold weather the 
Easton would be unable to make another trip. 

The port collector of Duluth reports lumber shipments 


. for the season of 1911 at 249,556,951 feet, as compared 


with 219,641,022 feet in 1910. There was also a sub- 
stantial increase of shingles—12,976,500—as compared 
with 1910. 

There are more logging camps on the Mesaba Range 
than ever before. Many of them are getting out mining 
timber. Forty cars a day of mining timber are deliv- 
ered at Mitchell, on the Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
road. 

A eonference of state forest rangers was held at Be- 
midji with State Forester Cox and his assistant, D. P. 
Tierney. The object of the meeting was to discuss im- 
proved methods of fire prevention and the disposal of 
forest debris. Mr. Cox will take up with the railroads 
the matter of fire prevention along their lines. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co. has finished cutting and 
skidding at its Trout Lake camps and hauling is in 
progress. The company has 18,000,000 feet on skids, 
which will afford its mill a run of about five months with 
one shift. These operations are near Lake Vermilion. 

T. N. Okerstrom, of Port Wing, Wis., has begun exten- 
sive logging operations in the northern part of Bayfield 
County, Wis., and the logs will be hauled to Port Wing 
to be sawn in the Okerstrom mill. 

A. F. Underwood, who has been in charge of cargo 
shipments for the Rainy Lake Company, has resigned 
and will locate in Menominee, Mich. A. G. Flournoy, 
general sales agent for the company, will have direct 
charge in future. ‘ 
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‘BIRCH 


cut BIRCH Veneers for door panels and simi- 
lar uses. 


BIRCH, giving a highly artistic effect when 
finished. 


short in attempting to convey an adequate idea 
of the appearance of well selected BIRCH 
Veneers. 
for comparison, however—and comparison will 


show the superiority of BIRCH. 


specify its source. 
not produce it. 


Veneers. 


The accompany engraving shows some rotary 


These Veneers are cut from figured 








Black-and-white illustration falls lamentably 


The example below affords a basis 


To get stock of this quality the buyer must 
Inferior timber will 





HOLT LUMBER CO., 
Oconto, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. : 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
1, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER-GOODMAN CoO., . 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL.-LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND: LUMBER CO., 

Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CoO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


GREENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Ontonagon, Mich. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


C.A.Smita Lompen Co. 
Sumber Manufactures. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 
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: The Quality and Service 
‘ Northland’s Pine 


a), 


cannot be equalled. 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 





N hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 

® always of the Highest Quality. 

§ Northland Pine Company, 
N MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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( White P ine >) 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 


Write for Prices on 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine. 


1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3 Shop, White Pine. 


4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 
HIGH GRADE 
CORK PINE 
Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick. 


We offer for quick sale 100,000 ft. No. 4 Boards, Nor- 
thern Michigan Stock. Write for delivered prices. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Winning Over the Users of Paper Boxes and the Con- 
sequent Increase in Demand for Low Grade Lumber 

—Railroad Opens Branch Line. 

Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Micu., Jan. 9.—Discussing the 
improvement in the box industry of late a large operator 
said today that one of the causes for the improvement— 
and a most hopeful one—is that users of boxes, who to a 
considerable extent had been won over to the use of paper 
boxes, after a thorough experience, are rapidly coming 
back to wood as the most satisfactory and durable mate- 
rial for boxes. They are placing large orders with the 
box makers and the latter are doing a larger and more 
satisfactory business than in a long time. Another effect 
is that the increased improvement of the box industry has 
created an increased demand for mill culls and low grade 
lumber for box stuff and the supply does not come up 
to the demand, while the price has been marked up about 
$1.75 a thousand. A good deal of low grade hardwood 
is also being utilized by box makers. The 15 box factories 
on this river consume a large quantity of lumber and are 
doing a fine business. They are buying some low grade 
stock eut at interior railroad mills. 

The opening of the Rogers branch of the Detroit & 
Mackinae Railroad from the main line at Posen, north of 
Alpena, twelve miles to Rogers, on the Lake Shore, has 
already started a large shipping movement of forest prod- 
ucts. The Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co. is shipping tan bark 
and manufactured lumber out by rail, and large quan- 
tities of cedar, shingles and lumber, manufactured at 
small mills, are being moved over the line. 

The Campbell Lumber Co. at Bay City has sold its 
mill, equipment and realty on Water Street to Ross & 
Wentworth, of Bay City. The latter firm has stocked the 
mill to a large extent for some years. The deal does 
not include manufactured stock in the yard belonging to 
the Campbell Lumber Co., which will continue business 
in another branch of the trade. Ross & Wentworth 
brought down to Bay City by water last season more than 
10,000,000 feet of logs, which were converted into lumber 
at this mill, are lumbering just north of the Straits and 
have timber holdings on the line of the Mackinaw divi- 
sion of the Michigan Central, north of Bay City. The 
firm also has bought a number of million feet of logs of 
the H. M. Loud’s Sons Co. at AuSable, and may take 
all the standing timber owned by the Louds, estimated at 
approximately 50,000,000 feet, and bring it to Bay City 
to be manufactured. The mill, which has been operated 
steadily during the last year, has a band and resaw 
equipment with an average capacity of 65,000 feet daily. 
It is shut down for a thorough overhauling. The ap- 
praised valuation of the property is said to be approxi- 
mately $37,000. The Campbell Lumber Co. will main- 
tain an office and lumber yard and handle business on its 
own account. 

Fine sleighing is reported from all northern points and 
loggers are making the most of it. Cold weather and 
some heavy snowfalls have made the conditions all that 
could be desired. 

When the sawmill of S. F. Derry & Co., at Millersburg, 
shut down and went out of commission more than a year 
ago, a million or more feet of lumber was in the yard. 
The last of it is now being loaded and shipped, all hav- 
ing been sold. It is expected the mill will be sold in a 
few days and the business of the company at Millers- 
burg wound up. S. F. Derry has organized the Derry 
Lumber Co. at Saginaw, and it is understood it will buy 
and sell lumber on commission and otherwise. 

Bliss & Van Auken, at Saginaw, will at once begin the 
construction of a modern flooring plant to replace the 
one destroyed by fire a few days ago. This firm did a 
fine business the last year. Aside from its flooring plant 
and local lumber yard, it manufactured in the sawmill 
1,600,000 feet of hemlock and 7,500,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. 

George Michelin, who has a contract to put in logs for 
the Embury-Martin Lumber Co. at Cheboygan, in Munroe 
Township, that county, has 2,000,000 feet skidded and 
has several teams hauling logs to the mill. 

The Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co., of Rogers, has its ice 
road in fine condition and is operating its steam log 
hauler pulling saw logs, stave and heading bolts, cedar 
and pulpwood, several miles from the camps to the 
mill and shipping yard. The company will stock the mill 
fully. 

T. E. Douglas & Co. have their new shingle mill at 
Lovells nearly finished and will erect a stave mill to be 
operated in connection with the shingle plant. 

The Richardson Lumber Co. is operating a fine new 
sawmill of 65,000 feet daily capacity at Bay City and 
another sawmill at Alpena. During the year just ended 





the company manufactured at Bay City 1,200,000 feet 
of pine, 6,000,000 feet of hemlock, 6,000,000 feet of 
The company man- 


hardwood lumber and 2,000,000 lath. 


ufactured at the Alpena plant 100,000 feet of pine, 2,- 
100,000 feet of hemlock, 5,900,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber, and 750,000 lath. 

The Batchelor Timber Co., of Saginaw, operates a saw- 
mill plant at West Branch. Last year it manufactured 
70,000 feet of pine, 300,000 feet of hemlock, 550,000 
feet of hardwood lumber, and 750,000 lath. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MIcu., Jan. 10.—The J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co. has bought all the timber holdings of the Holt Lum- 
ber Co., of Oconto. The deal includes 3,500 acres of 
land in Athelstane on which are millions of feet of 
standing timber, mostly hardwood, with some scattering 
pine. This tract is contiguous to the Baldwin and Chase 
tracts purchased some years ago by the Bird & Wells 
interests. This company is now in process of absorption 
by the Wells company, its Wausaukee mill having been 
recently shut down and the machinery shipped to 
Menominee, where the Wells company has a large lum- 
bering manufacturing plant. 

The Little Harbor Lumber Co., of Graden, has sold 
to the Vans Harbor Lumber Co. 7,000 acres of cut-over 
lands located adjacent to tracts owned by the Vans Har- 
bor company. 

J. Frank Wright, son of the late J. K. Wright, of 
Marinette, president of the Wright Bros. Lumber Co., 
will leave this week for Bakersfield, Cal., to fill a posi- 
tion with a large oil company in which his father-in-law, 
Mr. Hiss, is interested. 

The timber is now being cut for the mill which will be 
erected by the L’Anse Bay Lumber Co. at L’Anse. Con- 
struction work will begin in the early spring. 

The Nester Lumber Co., of T.’Anse, has 8,000,000 feet 
of logs ready for hauling. 

The first annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, of which Thornton A. Green, the 
Ontonagon lumberman, is president, will be held in 
Marquette, February 6. Nearly all of the lumber com- 
panies of the upper peninsula are interested in this or- 
ganization, which is doing much to secure the agri- 
cultural development of cutover lands. 

At the annual meeting of the I. Stephenson Co., of 
Wells, held Friday, the mill and holdings of the Ford 
River Lumber Co., Ford River, were taken over, the 
latter company having ceased operation. The timber 
holdings of the company in upper Michigan are large. 
Senator Isaac Stephenson was elected president, and H. 
A. J. Upham of Milwaukee. secretary of the Stephenson 
concern. 








FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Mtcu., Jan 10.—Not until the furniture 
season is over, which means the latter part of the month, 
will the furniture manufacturers take much interest in 
the lumber market. They are too busy with buyers to 
give much thought to the matter of raw materials, but 
the indications are very favorable that when they wake 
up something will be doing in lumber. The buyers have 
been coming earlier and in greater numbers than ever 
before, and they are telling pleasant stories of good 
fall trade and of reduced stocks. They are very optim- 
istie but out of deference to the traditions of a cam- 
paign year are inclined to be conservative with their 
initial orders. If the spring trade opens as they hope 
it will they will be back in the market for more. 

A good furniture season will mean prosperity in the 
lumber trade along several lines. It will call for much 
maple and birch, oak and gum, to say nothing of ma- 
hogany, but the humble purveyor of cull stock for box- 
ing and crating will come in for his slice of the good 
thing. An immense amount of crating material is used 
here every season in the shipment of goods, and orders 
for this stuff will be going in-as soon as the season 
closes. One of the local manufacturers has already put 
in his order for crating supplies, said to amount to 
something like 1,000,000 feet. 

The furniture samples now on exhibition show a very 
liberal use of oak. In the high grade English, French 
and Colonial patterns mahogany and Circassian walnut 
are in demand but there is a tremendous amount of mis- 
sion, arts and crafts and the so-called early English 
furniture in the market, and this is all in oak, the high 
grade in quarter sawed, the medium in plain sawed. 


~— 





A STACKLESS SAWMILL. 

Any doubt that may exist regarding the feasibility of 
using electric power in sawmill operations should be dis- 
pelled by the experience of the Lake Superior Iron & ~ 
Chemical Co., which has its general offices in the Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich., and operates an electrically 
equipped sawmill at Newberry, Mich. This plant began 
operations the last week in May, 1911, and according to 
Herman Kimert, sawmill superintendent, lost but three 











VIEWS OF SAWMILEL AND LUMBER YARDS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON & CHEMICAL CO 





NEWRERRY. MICH. 
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hours from the time it began cutting until the middle of 
December. It will be noted from the illustration that the 
sawmill has no smoke stack, every machine being operated 
by an electric motor. A woodmill is also operated in 
connection with the sawmill. 

The other illustrations show the unique method of 
piling employed, which is said to result in rapid and even 
drying. The company cuts all its poor logs and cull 
lumber into 4-foot wood for its chemical plant. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derrorr, Micu., Jan. 10.—Detroit is in the grip of 
the most severe cold snap it has known in years and 
business in local yards is almost at a standstill. Building 
operations, except for interior work, are practically at a 
standstill. 

The Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
common with numerous other local bodies, is taking a 
keen interest in a campaign that is being waged on be- 
half of a new street car franchise for the Detroit United 
Railway, which gives 3-cent fares, universal transfers and 
the city an option to buy the lines on six months’ notice. 
Sentiment among the lumbermen is favorable to the 
adoption of the franchise, which will be submitted to the 
people January 23. 

The annual meeting of the Dwight Lumber Co. was 
held today and all the old officers were reélected. The 
treasurer’s report showed a successful year. 

C. H. Wooster, of Chasell, spent two or three days 
here on ~ way to Europe on a pleasure trip. 

W. W. Kelly, of the Brownlee-Kelly Co., is making 
a tour of the Lake Superior lumber markets. 

Peter Smith, of the Summit Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., spent last week in this city canvassing the local 
trade, and reports having booked sgme good orders. He 
regards the outlook for 1912 as extremely promising. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 9.—Excessively cold weather 
in Wisconsin last week was a genuine aid to the logging 
industry, coming as it did after a heavy snowstorm, and 
has led Jumbermen to predict that the season’s cut will 
be much larger than was expected. Lumber crews that 
were about to be sent back to the cities have been put 
at work on full time, and most of the logging companies 
are looking for additional men. Much logging has been 
carried on, but very little hauling has been done, and 
so plenty of work is left in the woods. Most of the lum- 
ber companies are planning on a busy sawing season. 
The New Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, has placed its 
mill in operation, and other Eau Claire concerns, includ- 
ing the Kaiser Lumber Co., will start their plants shortly. 
The Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, will not 
place its plant in operation until next spring. 

The Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of sawmill equipment, engines and other lines, has filed 
an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing 
its capital stock from $120,000 to $1,200,000. An- 
nouncement has been made by officials of the company 
that the big increase in capital will not result in an en- 
largement of the plant or a stock flotation, but that the 
corporation will be placed in a more satisfactory position. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 9.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Co.’s plant is running day and night and will be busy 
all winter. 

The committee appointed at Milwaukee at a meeting of 
the creditors of the John R. Davis Lumber Co. has made 
application to the receiver to be permitted to raise 
$80,000 for the purpose of continuing operations.. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co.’s saw mill at Park 
Falls resumed operation Wednesday after its usual shut- 
down of about a month for overhauling. The cut this 
year will be lighter than usual unless market conditions 
pick up considerably. The company has about 165 men 
in the woods in two camps. About 6,000,000 feet of 
timber will be cut this winter, which will require a run 
of about seven months. The company’s veneer plant 
at Marshfield is running with a crew of 280 men and 
with the exception of that of the Keil Wooden Ware 
Co., at Mellen, is practically the only veneer plant in 
the State that is doing any manufacturing. 

The Rust-Owen Lumber ‘Co., one of the largest oper- 
ating in the northern part of the State, has recently 
taken up its track running between Drummond and 
Cable and has relaid it into a virgin forest district four 
miles west of Drummond, where the box-car logging 
camp is being tried out for the first time. - 

The Hines Lumber Co., which operates mills in the 
northern counties, has recently completed the construc- 
tion of a logging railroad from Grand View to the west 
shore of Namakagon Lake and is clearing up its hold- 
ings of pine timber in that section at a rapid rate. 
Other independent loggers are buying and shipping logs 
to the mills at Hayward, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
New Richmond and Stillwater, while others are sawing 
the hardwood timber and shipping it to furniture fac- 
tories in the southern part of the State. 

T. N. Okerstrom, of Port Wing, is hauling loge in 
large quantities. He is cutting timber south of Port 
Wing and has a large force of men employed in his 
camp there. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 
RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 9.—The notable feature of 
the week has been the excessively cold weather, but it 
did more good than harm, froze the roads solidly and 


gave loggers a chance to tramp roads where the ground 
was soft and get them frozen solidly. It also made a 
good demand for cordwood, slabs, ete. 

Lumber is selling steadily, and hardwoods especially 
are showing strength. Some items like No. 3 ash, which 
have been almost unsalable, have been moving out in fair 
volume. Rock elm is being sold in good quantities and 
bringing fair prices. Basswood, soft elm and hard maple 
are the bulk of the trade, birch being rather quiet. Maple 
in inch is dull, but for thick stock there is a fair demand. 
Last year the flooring factories bought up so much inch 
maple that they put up the price, but this year they are 
well loaded up and so are not in the market. 





IN AND AROUND WASAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Jan. 9.—Since the first day of Jan- 
uary the weather has been extremely cold with the mer- 
cury at no time above zero and ranging from a few de- 
grees to 35 to 40 degrees below zero. Woods work has 
been resumed with vigor, and concerns which a short 
time ago were laying off men, are now taking on all the 
help that they can get. Although it is by no means 
likely that the total input of logs will be as great as 
last winter, operations in the woods should proceed at a 
satisfactory pace for some time. The unusually cold 
weather has, however, utterly demoralized freight traf- 
fic, and some mills which are dependent upon regular 
train service for their logs are finding it difficult, if not 
impossible, to keep sawing. 

Three mills here are sawing as steadily as weather 
conditions permit—the Shubring mill, the Brooks & Ross 
mill and Barker & Stewart mills. The last named mill 
has cut day and night without interruption, except for 
temporary delays, since the beginning of the 1911 run 
and if the logs can be secured will saw steadily through- 
out 1912. 

It is very probable that the B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., whose mill at Antigo burned last summer, will com- 
plete pending arrangements for the purchase of the 
Alexander Stewart mill in this city and make its head- 
quarters here. The Stewart company finished sawing in 
November, but is carrying over a considerable stock of 
hemlock lumber which will be put through the planing 
mill and sold this year. 

McGarvey Cline, director of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, is in Wausau con- 
sulting with Superintendent Thickens of the local ground- 
wood laboratory in regard to the progress of experi- 
ment work at this place. In addition to making excel- 
lent progress in determining the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing hemlock, jack pine and tamarack for groundwood, 
the laboratory recently received a carload of lodgepole 
pine, western pine and larch from Montana, and an- 
other carload of the true red fir (not Douglas fir) and 
lodgepole pine from California, all of which will be 
thoroughly tested. 

The slack holiday season, together with the almost 
complete tie-up of freight traffic by cold weather, has 
reduced lumber shipping to the minimum. Nevertheless, 
there is a general feeling among lumber manufacturers 
that trade in 1912 will be upona better basis than in 1911. 
While there is no expectation of a boom, conservative 
operators believe that higher values will obtain, and 
there is a very evident determination by producers to 
figure costs more closely than ever before, and to refuse 
to sell lumber at prices which will not return the cost 
of production. The general scarcity of low grade 
stocks and consequent stiffening in price are expected to 
have considerable influence upon the upper grades. |A 
hemlock manufacturer who keeps in close touch with 
conditions advanced his prices 50 cents on all items the 
latter part of December, and announced to the trade the 
intention of making an equal advance before the Ist 
of February. A number of* good hardwood sales have 
been reported recently. Among these, typical items are 
4-4 No. 2 common and better birch at $23; 6-4 No. 2 
basswood at $16, and No. 3 at $13; a large sale of 6-4 
No. 3 basswood at $14; 6-4 No. 2 and better rock elm 
at $23, and 12-4 No. 2 and better soft elm at $40 for 
first and seconds, $30 for No. 1 common and $20 for No. 
2 common, all mill, 





ON THE FOX RIVER. 


APPLETON, WIS., Jan. 9.—Woodworking plants in this 
valley for the most part closed last week and will not 
resume operation until the latter part of January or 
early in February. A few manufacturers fear that the 
presidential election will put a damper on business, but 
the majority of them are not only satisfied with the re- 
sults of 1911 but look to 1912 to make satisfactory 
returns. 

The new sawmill at Wallace built by F. J. Panerantz, 
of Sturgeon Bay, is being equipped with machinery and 
it is expected operation will be started within ten days 
or two weeks. 

An Appleton lumberman who returned last week from 
the north declares the present winter will probably see 
the last stick cut from nearly the last of the big tracts 
of real commercial white pine in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, that of the Tamarack Mining Co. near Elm 
river on the Copper Range Railroad. The cutting of 
1,500,000 feet will exhaust the tract. The contract for 
this work has been let to Robert Hall, of Calumet, and 
the Republic Lumber Co., of Marinette, has bought the 
timber. 

PAPA PAPAL PLL 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CONCERN REMOVES 
OFFICE. 

The Friedlaender & Oliven Co., manufacturer and 
exporter of staves, logs and lumber, announces the 
closing of its New Orleans office about the Ist of 
January. Hereafter headquarters will be maintained 


' in its new office at Nashville, Tenn. 
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Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


-gyjanord 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5.4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








WE WANT TO MOVE:— 


1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 No, 2 Shop 


8-4 No. 
= 6-4No.3 “ 
$5 8-4No.3 “ 
** each 5.4 and 6-4 No. 1 Common 
- 6-4x 12” No 


» 
z 
es 


2 
each 5-4 and 6- 3 
“* each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 4 - 
“* 1x12”. 8 to 20’ No. 3 
** each 1x8&10” “ No.3 
“ oe oe “ No. 2 
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Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 


WHITE 
CEDAR 











SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 











if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED (3ciuscinc frecicnn 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Tl 
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For Sale: 


(7 ASHTOLA, PA. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 
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975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 lb. section steel rails 
4—50 lb. Frogs 
3 pair 50 Ib. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F.0O.B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 
angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F.0O.B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 

















To Talk Lumber 


forcibly and convincingly to 

a buyer it’s necessary to pro- 
ane the stock. That's our 
way, and right now want to 
show you some of our 


~ W. Virginia and Pennsylvania 


Hemlock 


(Just now we have a large stock of above favorably 

located for prompt shipment over B. & O.,B., R 

& P. and Penna. Lines.) 

We also handle and Ng ship promptly HARD- 
WOOD for railroad and construction work: 

YELLOW PINE, SPRUCE, OAK, WHITE PINE, 

LATH AND SHINGLES. 





Bemis& Vosburgh 


‘ Farmers Bank Bldg., | PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. | 








Write for quotations. 











Sound Wormy Chestnut 
All Thicknesses — Dry. 


. W. SEMANS. 





T. B. PALMER 


i & Semans Lumber Co. 


I. F. BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. 


SALES OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 801 Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. || 
|| AND HARDWooDs. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


] NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 








PITTSBURGH, 


MEAD & SPEER O « PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar,Oak & Chestnut. Mills at Jennings, W.Va. 

















NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Good Prospective Demand for Building Material— 
Railroad Buying Extensive—Mill Shipments Re- 
tarded by Inclement Weather. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9.—Well informed hardwood 
dealers believe that trade will begin actively within a 
short time and will be very good. Many big buildings 
requiring considerable hardwood are being planned and 
for this reason trade should be excellent as soon ds 
weather conditions permit of building operations. Rail- 
road buying is extensive, even this early in the new 
year, and more orders will be placed from this source. 
Then, too, the light stocks now being held by the line- 
yard people will require replenishing and orders from 
that souree are expected to begin with a reasonably 
short time. Inquiries have already come in. Owing to 
the very wet weather in the hardwood producing ter- 
ritory stocks at the mills are not large and are badly 


broken. From this the lineyard people figure that those 
who place their orders soon will get their shipments 


earlier than those who delay making purchases, hence 
orders should begin to come in soon. 

The election of B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain Railway, to the presidency of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad last week, and the fact 
that here after headquarters of all the Gould lines will 
be in St. Louis, thus increasing the city’s importance as 
a railroad center, and also because President Bush in- 
timates that the Gould lines west of the Mississippi 
River will soon inaugurate a progressive policy, the influ- 
ence of which will be felt throughout the entire West, 
constitute good news for St. Louis lumbermen. 
local trade organizations, lumbermen especially. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., 
who has recently been in the South, says he never had 
seen so much water as there is now in the hardwood 
producing territory. Everything is soaking wet and it 
is almost impossible to work. He reports that his com- 
pany had a fine railroad trade which continued up to 
the first of the year. Since the 1st of January, while 
there has been a slight let-up in buying from this line, 
his company has had a satisfactory call for lumber. He 
left for Chicago, Tuesday, and will spend a week there. 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., through L. M. 
Borgess, says that reports from Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi are that it has been one of the wettest 
periods in those sections for many years and rains have 


greatly interfered with logging. Since the first of the 
year, Mr. Borgess says, the company has been besieged 


with inquiries, asking for quick delivery. Those having 
dry stocks will realize a good price on their holdings. 
Mr. Borgess looks for a good business during the next 
six to eight months. 

R. A. Ferry, who last year was with the Massengale 
Lumber Co., returned to his old connection, the Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Co., January 1, and will cover his 
former territory, that of Iowa. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Massengale Lumber Co., held ‘early in the year, the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: John FE. Mas- 
sengale, president, and J. R. Massengale, secretary; 
directors, John E. Massengale, J. R. Massengale and W. 
H. Richardson. 

George Cottrell, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Co., says inquiries are coming in freely. The recent 
blizzard has retarded shipments. 

FE. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., finds that it has been doing a sea- 
sonably good business since the first of the year. Stocks 
are low, so Mr. Luehrmann looks for good business in 
the near future. Inquiries are coming in well. 

The recent severe storm has greatly interfered with 
the business of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., as it 
has with all the other local lumber dealers. Up to the 
time the storm started, however, it had been having 
a seasonable business. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber (o., be- 
lieves that business will soon start up nicely, although 
at present trade is rather quiet owing to the storm. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Good Outlook in Foreign Trade Says Lumberman Just 
Back From Europe—lIll-health Compels Resignation 
—Cypress in Call. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Ferd Brenner has returned 
from a long stay in Europe, looking after his foreign 
lumber interests. He says business looks good in the ex- 
port trade and that interest in the exporting of hard- 
woods to South America is growing. He thinks that Los 
Angeles offers a good field for the hardwood business, 
and will probably send his son into that section. 

Sam A. Conn, manager of the Tensas River Lumber 
Co., has been compelled to resign on account of ill-health 
resulting from overwork. The company has engaged J. 
F. Gerlicker, formerly with the W. J. Cude Co., as man- 
ager of the mill and business. Mr. Gerlickson has had 
good experience in the lumber fields of the South, and 
Vice President C. S. Walker says that they were very 
fortunate in securing his services. 

J. D. Farley, of the Cypress Disrtibution Co., says that 
since the first of the year business has improved won- 
derfully. All classes of cypress are in good demand, with 
a strong demand for low grades, which he says have ad- 
vanced. He looks for a heavy spring business and be 
lieves that prices, while now strong, will go higher. 

B. F. Dulweber, president of the John Dulweber Co., 


has been confined to his home for over a week by illness, 
but is able to get around again. 

Walter Johns, head of the Johns, Mowbray & Nelson 
Co., is one of the most active of the young members of 
Cincinnati’s hardwood market. The new company is put- 
ting forth every effort to keep at the top. Its mill ar- 
rangements are being rapidly put in shape. 

A delegation representing the International Association 
of Stationary Engineers presented an embossed testi- 
monial December 11 to the Lunkenheimer Co. at a ban- 
quet tendered that concern by the engineers’ organization, 
the presentation being intended as a token of apprecia- 
tion for the outing given by the Lunkenheimer Co. in 
September last during the convention of the National 
Association of Stationary Engineers. The testimonial 
was presented by F, W. Raven, secretary of the Interna- 
tional organization, and response was made by David C. 
Jones, secretary of the Lunkenheimer Co. This is the 
second time that the Lunkenheimer Co. has been the 
recipient of a similar testimonial, of which it expresses 
itself highly appreciative. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Planing Mill Destroyed by Fire to Be Rebuilt—Gov- 
ernment Recommends Creating Office of State For- 
ester—Increase of Overhead Expense. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 10.—The plant of the Louisville 
Planing Mill & Hardwood Flooring Co., which was de- 
stroyed by fire last week, is to be rebuilt at once, work 
having already started for the new structure. This will 
be two stories high, of mill construction, and will be 
100x150 feet in dimensions. The capacity of the plant 
will be somewhat increased, compared with the old one, 
and the machines will be operated by individual motors. 

Gov. James B. MeCreary in his message to the State 
legislature last week recommended the passage of a law 
creating the office of state forester. Gov. MeCreary 
quoted from a report in which it was stated that 9,- 
373,000 acres of the state, amounting to 37 per cent of 
the total area, is now in forest, and that the total esti- 
mated stand is 22,955,000,000 board feet. He did not 
believe the estimate that the supply will be exhausted 
in 15 years to be correct, but emphasized the fact 
that forestry work should be carried on in a systematic 
way. 

The Frey Planing Mill Co. has increased its capacity 
by the installation of additional power equipment, a 150- 
horsepower boiler being installed and three woodworking 
machines being provided by the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
of Cincinnati, This is now one of the largest woodwork- 
ing plants in Louisville. 

Str. Welbury, carrying 750,000 feet of mahogany logs, 
left Belize, British Honduras, last Sunday, and will dock 
at Pensacola in a few days. The eargo is for C. C. Mengel 
& Bro. Co. and will be delivered at the South Louisville . 
yards of the company. 

C. C. Mengel has been nominated for a position on the 
directorate of the Louisville Board of Trade, the annual 
meeting of which will take place January’ 15. He is 
practically certain of being elected, as he is one of the 
most popular business men in the city. 

Rises in the Kentucky, Green and Barren Rivers are 
expected to follow the melting of the heavy snows which 
have fallen of late, especially in view of the continued 
rains which preceded the snowstorms. This will have 
the effect of floating down many logs from the timber 
districts, although on the other hand considerable loss 
will probably be caused; some companies report that a 
large number of ties and logs have already been swept 
away. 

Floyd Day and J. C. C. Mayo, lumbermen of eastern 
Kentucky, have brought about the merger of four banks 
at Jackson into one strong institution, the First National. 

The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, which has been doing 
business at Maysville for a long while, has been ineor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock by E. P. Browning, 
S. P. Browning and Lewright Browning. The company 
manufactures a large line of pulleys, using white oak, 
poplar and gum. 

B. C, Crain, manager of the Princeton Handle Works, 
of Princeton, reports the conclusion of a fine year’s 
business. The concern is one of the largest buyers of 
hickory timber in western Kentucky. 

Bad weather has prevented most of the stave-producing 
mills of eastern Kentucky from doing business. The 
roads are almost impassable, and it has been impossible 
either to get timber or to transport bolts or staves to the . 
railroads. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Co. has sold its sawmill at Cane 
Creek, near Jackson, to Milliken & Aldridge, of New 
York. The new concern will enlarge the plant and put 
it in operation. The erection of another mill is. con- 
templated. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 9.—A vigorous crusade 
against violators of the city smoke ordinance has been 
started by Mayor Samuel L. Shank, who during the last 
week filed about 40 affidavits against manufacturers. 
Among those filed against were two lumber companies. 

Indications are bright for a good lumber business dur- 
ing the year and it is expected to open up when the 
weather moderates. 

W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Co., has 
returned from a’ business trip to New York City. He 
says that the hardwood market is duller than it wag at 
this time one year ago, but that indications are bright 
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for a good business when manufacturing plants resume 
more active operations. 

The Indianapolis Trade Association estimates that the 
amount of business done by wholesalers and jobbers of 
the city last year amounted to $91,000,000. The Com- 
mercial Club has compiled figures showing that 500,000 
persons attended conventions in this city last year, 
spending $3,950,000. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Jan. 10.—Hardwood trade is about 
the same as it was a week or ten days ago. Many of 
the manufacturers as well as the retail dealers have been 
taking invoices and it is expected that after they have 
finished this work trade will be steadier. Manufacturers 
report logs scarce and should the scarcity prevail many 
weeks it is feared that several of the large hardwood 
mills in this section will be forced to close. Inquiries 
are only fair and collections are seasonably slow. 

Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Co., reports all the local planing mills running 
full time and says the yellow pine business also is very 
good. He is looking for a brisk season. 

Bedna Young and Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cut- 
singer, have returned from Jackson, Tenn., where they 
have a sawmill. They report the mill running full time 
and state that it is easier to secure logs in Jackson than 
in this section. 

Albert Starbuck, who owns and operates a large saw- 
mill at Petersburg, was here this week to attend the 
regular meeting and banquet of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

Handle manufacturers say trade is and has been good 
for several months. They believe business will continue 
good throughout the year. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OunI0, Jan. 9.—With holiday vacations and 
most of the inventories over, the lumber trade shows con- 
siderable activity and tendency to advance in price in 
some varieties and grades. 

One of the best features is the improved demand for 
yellow pine. Orders are for delivery in the near future. 
Stocks in retailers’ hands are not large and the buying 
is more liberal. Stocks at factories also are short and 
more will be needed soon. 

In hardwoods the market is still firm and there is 
every disposition to increase quotations in certain lines. 
Demand from manufacturing establishments is good and 
the yard trade also is good. Collections are fair. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & 
Co., says it had a very good business last week in yellow 
pine. He calls the outlook good. There is a good de- 
mand for cypress at firmer prices, 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says trade has been 
exceedingly good recently and has a bright outlook. 

J. K. Sowers, president of the Sowers-Leach Lumber 
Co., reports larger orders coming in and that prices are 
holding their own. 

W. Granville Taylor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
says trade for the last few weeks has shown an increase 
over the corresponding period last year. Prices are firm 
in all varieties and grades and orders from manufactur- 
ing establishments are increasing. 

H. R. Allen, of H. R. Allen & Co., reports a better 
trade in yellow pine with firmer prices in central Ohio. 

J. A. Ford, of: the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a 
slightly increased demand for hardwoods, with prices 
ruling firm. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says 
there is a distinct improvement in trade in yellow pine. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 9.—The entire Memphis terri- 
tory is in the grasp of one of the most severe snow 
storms of recent years and logging and milling operations 
are at a standstill. The temperature here Sunday and 
yesterday was the lowest recorded for more than ten 
years at this time. There has been difficulty for some 
time in getting out timber and the severe weather tends 
further to complicate matters. Some mills are well sup- 
plied with timber but many are. seriously handicapped 
on this account. 

It has been stated several times recently that the strike 
on the Illinois Central Railroad was’ virtually settled and 
that it was interfering in only a limited way with the 
lumber people. Some of them, however, declare that they 
are still having a great deal of difficulty in getting ship- 
ments out of Memphis promptly. Weights are still 
difficult to secure because of the slowness of the Illinois 
Central in making returns. The other roads here are in 
position to give satisfactory service. 

Much pleasure is expressed among lumber interests 
here over the prospect of much better facilities for reach- 
ing the West and in getting timber into Memphis from 
Arkansas. The Rock Island system is preparing to build 
across the Mississippi river at this point another bridge 
to be equipped with a double track and which is mate- 
rially to increase its facilities for handling traffic both 
into and from the West. It is proposed to spend between 
fifteen and twenty million dollars in the construction of 
this bridge and in building terminal facilities here on a 
much larger scale for the Rock Island system. Local 
lumbermen have interested themselves in securing a 
wagon way across this proposed bridge and will cooperate 
with other business organizations in efforts to provide 
this accommodation. 

The Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co. will open offices in 
Memphis within the next few days. The general head- 
quarters will continue at Kansas City, but the local offices 
will have charge of all business in this territory, includ- 
ing the operations of the mill in and around Marked 
Tree, Ark. Both W. C. Dewey and D. P. Mann, the 
principal stockholders, reside in Memphis. 


The Grafton Stave & Heading Co., Grafton, Ill., has 
completed its plant for the manufacture of heading and 
staves at Pocahontas, Ark., and it has been placed in 
operation. The company recently bought considerable 
timber land in that section. 

The Atlas Hardwood Lumber Co., which at one time 
operated the East End Dimension Mill, has transferred 
its offices from this city to its holdings at Neuhardt, Ark. 
George E. Neuhardt is one ot the company’s principal 
stoe kholders and engineered the deal by which the prop- 
erty around that town passed into the hands of this com- 
pany. The town is named after him and is located on the 
new line of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
now being built from Memphis to Marianna, Ark. 

C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, an- 
nounces that work on the union passenger station to be 
built by that road will begin March 1. This has been 
officially communicated to all the roads now using the 
passenger station at Calhoun Avenue and Main Street, 
with the request that they vacate by that time. The new 
station is to be used by the Illinois Central and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads on an ownership basis, 
while the Frisco and Rock Island systems will use it on 
a rental basis. The station is to cost several million 
dollars and is to be up to date in every respect. In this 
connection it may be noted that the station to be used 
by the Southern Railroad, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the St. Louis, [ron 
Mountain & Southern, the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
the Union Railway Co. is nearing completion and the 
formal opening thereof will be celebrated at an early 
date. The Lumbermen’s Club at its meeting Saturday 
appointed a committee to codperate with committees from 
the other business organizations looking to the arrange- 
ment of fitting ceremonies. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Large Gain in Bank Clearings Over 1910—Year’s Trade 
in Lumber Reviewed—New Lumber Concern of 
Promise. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 8.—Local bank clearings for 
1911 totaled 4931, 872,568.82, or $55,255,736.71 more than 
in 1910, a gain of 31 per cent: Local securities made 
a good showing and the outlook is encouraging, promi- 
nent business men representing different lines predicting 
a prosperous year for Nashville and this state. Lumber 
business was on the whole satisfactory for 1911. Satis- 
factory prices prevailed, with little tendency to sagrifice 
stocks. The general opinion among the members of the 
trade seems to be that the situation is more hopeful than 
for several years. With most local concerns business has 
been satisfactory and the indications are that the in- 
crease during the ensuing months will be sufficient to 
make good a considerable portion of any losses sustained 
in the period of stagnation last summer. The hand-to- 
mouth system of buying observed by the largest con- 
sumers last year seems to be of the past and the disposi- 
tion of the consumer seems to be to consider 1912 con- 
tract requirements, and the increase in the number of 
inquiries indicates a good increase along many lines. 

Davidson, Hicks & Greene, of this city, have bought 
for $7,000 three acres of land in East Nashville, with 
a frontage of nearly 600 feet, from the Prewitt-Spurr 
Manufacturing Co. for an addition to their retail lum- 
ber yard. Side tracks will be constructed through the 
yards and other improvements will be made. The new 
yard will open about April 1. 

A. B. Luther is erecting a large planing mill at sei 
to be in operation within about 90 days. 

The Woodcliff Lumber Co., with $50,000 capital, is a 
new local concern of promise. J. Gibson McIlvaine, 
Hugh Mellvaine, W. B. MelIlvaine and J. Gibson Me- 
Tlvaine, jr., of Philadelphia, and Clarence T. Dews, of 
Nashville, are the incorporators. This company is the 
result of a recent purchase of 1,000 acres of virgin tim- 
ber land near Monterey from Johnson Bros., who op- 
erate several mills in that section. This firm recently 
erected a 20,000-foot daily capacity band mill, which had 
been completed when they sold out to the Woodcliff 
company. Operation by the new company will start at 
once. The tract acquired is estimated to contain 5,000,- 
000 feet of oak, poplar and chestnut. A spur track will 
be constructed to the mill from Monterey and a narrow 
gage road built to the lumber tract. 





IN NORTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Improved Demand Since Holidays and Encouraging 
Outlook—Influx of Eastern and Western Buyers— 
Timberland Purchase. 


Bristou, VA.-TENN., Jan. 9.—Lumbermen report that 
trade is slightly better since the first of the year and it 
is their belief that business will improve considerably 
soon. Eastern and western hardwood buyers have been 
coming to this section since the holidays and all seem 
hopeful of the outlook for the lumber business this 
year. They bring news that business is improving in 
their sections. 

G. C. Burkholder, of the J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been here for ten days. An ar- 
rangement was made whereby,the Turnbull company be- 
comes sales agent for the Bristol Door & Lumber Co., 
representing southern. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dele- 
ware and Maryland in the sale of hardwood lumber and 
millwork.- The Turnbull company also represents the 
Northern Lumber Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y., and the 
A. C, Tuxbury Lumber Co., of Charleston, S. C., in 
white and yellow pine, respectively. is 

J. A. Wilkinson reports some improvement in business 
since the holidays. He expects to start uew mills in the 
spring. 

Aaron Mays, well known manufacturer, last week 








7 PITTSBURG “BE 
' FOR SALE: 


32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6tol2 1st & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 3 Common. 


7 BAY POPLAR. 
10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 
716 “ 1x 6to 12 Ist & 2nds. 
237 “ 1x 4&Up No. 1 Common, 
All the above is band sawn and trimmed. legetts piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. Wil! make low 


Prices for quick shipment. The above is piled at Ayden, N.C. 
rate to Norfolk 8 cents. 


























RED GUM | 


Sap no Defect. 











,: Ameniaae Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. il 








YELLOW PINE 











Manufacturers of 
Lumber— Timber — Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








We Want Prices on 


Boxing Lumber in all kinds 
of ,Woods also’ Hardwood 
Mine Material. 

Send us Stock Lists and Prices 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE | iisigcaeastcn 
GUM AND CYPRESS ) MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “NSINNAT. 








LOGAN - MAPHET LUMBER CO. 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY— 


POPLAR—1 car each Com. & Better 10-4, 12-4 
and 16-4. Nice Yellow Stock. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

PLAIN RED OAK —Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. RED OAK —Several cars Com. & Better. 


Let us quote you on your requirements in anything in Hardwoods. 
Address either place 


Main Office and Yards, Branch Office and Yards, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 


. The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 
Pe I ioe soak xcenes 
saps & selects 
X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 
X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 


5,099” 


No. 2 Common 
No. 1 
Sign boards, 
PLAIN OAK. 


Oop LL POTCIOI 
bP E EET] WM 


23,000" 
14,000” 
33,000” 
20,000’ 


ane. 
pee 


QUARTERED OAK. 


9,000’ 
17,000’ 
23,090’ 

4,500’ 


No. 1 Common... 
No. 2 Common 


LPPHLA 
ppb 


+S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 

S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 

S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basswood, log run 

Buckeye, log run 

Ash, log run, very wide 


OouLnLAL 
Ppp 


hDAL 
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Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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~ 
e are in the market for 


4x6-16, 6x8-16, 3x10-16 
HARDWOOD SKIDDING LUMBER 


for delivery on the Lehigh Valley Railroad or 
Central Railroad of N. J. at Bethlehem, Pa. 


If you manufacture this stock, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 














\S Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. “) 











Good Openings 


a The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. ; 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es- 
tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
opening and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 


tion. 
GUY L. STEWART 


OUTE Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
R' 1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 











e 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 





bought a tract of 800 acres of hardwood timber in Han- 
cock County, Tenn., near Sneedsville, for which he paid 
$30,000. 

A meeting of Bristol lumbermen will be held January 
27 at the Hotel Bristol, when it is expected that steps 
will be taken for the organization of a lumbermen’s 
club. 

Ben Collins, jr., president of the Collins Lumber Co., 
McCormick Building, Chicago, is spending this week in 
the South on a buying trip. 

J. O. Anderson, who is general manager for William 
English, of Earle, Ark., spent Tuesday of this week 
in Chicago calling on the trade. 

W. M. Perry, secretary and general manager of the 
Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., Algoma, Wis., was a 
Chicago visitor Wednesday. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 8—The mountains and 
valleys of East Tennessee are covered with ice and 
snow. Logging operations are retarded, and the market 
has been a little lax on lumber shipments anyhow since 
the holidays. Yet there is a very fair inquiry for stock. 
The oak market seems to be good in both domestic and 
export trades. Poplar is in fair request also. Cypress is 
slow. Cedar and walnut although seant in supply find 
ready sale. 

T. J. Cantrell, of Treadway, has bought about 700 
acres of timberland in the Clinch Valley, ten miles from 
Treadway, for $30,000. Several mills will be installed. 
J. A. Mayes, of Mooresburg, the former owner, will move 
to Morristewn. It is said that a number of eastern lum- 
bermen have been prospecting extensively in Hancock 
county, where there is some good timber. 

A railroad will be built into Wayne county, hitherto 
not penetrated by a railroad, by the Empire Lumber 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. P. McBroom, a retail dealer of Chattanooga and 
vice-president and treasurer of the Lookout Planing 
Mills, is being boomed by his friends for magistrate 
from the Mission Ridge District. The election will be 
held the latter part of January. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLe Rock, ARK., Jan. 9.—Lumber trade conditions 
are very satisfactory, the only feature that would cause 
complaint being the extremely cold weather. This has 
somewhat delayed traffic and has caused a lull in business 
by forcing the men out of the woods. This will not 
continue long, however, and with the harvesting season 
over labor will be easier than for several months. The 
building outlook for the entire state is good and reports 
of large construction plans are frequent. The building 
record for Little Rock for 1911 surpassed by a sub- 
stantial figure that of the preceding year. 

The Pine Bluff Corporation has bought the properties 
of the Citizens’ Light & Transit Co., at Pine Bluff, in- 
cluding the Pine Bluff street car system. A. B. New- 
man, a Chicago capitalist, is also here looking over the 
Anderson & Saline River Railroad and adjacent proper- 
ties, with a view, it is said, te purchase. All of these 
were formerly properties of the company in which the 
late John F'. Rutherford, the Pine Bluff lumberman, was 
principally interested. The street car system, it is re- 
ported, will be improved and extended at an expense of 
$350,000, or an amount equal to what is understood to 
have been the consideration paid for the original prop- 
erties in the recent transfer. 

The Anderson & Saline River Railroad belongs with 
those interests of the Clio Lumber Co., which are to be 
sold under the hammer, January 27, at Pine Bluff. This 
includes also the large mill at Clio and large tracts of 
fine timbered land. The sale must bring not less than 
$300,000 for these properties. It is believed that should 
Mr. Newman become the purchaser of the properties the 
railroad line will be extended from Clio to a junction 
with the Crossett branch of the Rock Island, and north 
to Pine Bluff, thus giving Pine Bluff a Rock Island 
connection. 

Efforts to get local furniture factories to locate in 
Little Rock are being systematically pushed, under the 
million-dollar industrial fund plan. Rather it is a 
general movement to bring the factories to this state to 
manufacture the product which has heretofore been 
shipped away for manufacture and return. 

A committee on entertainment, composed of leading 
stave manufacturers, met this week and completed plans 
for the entertainment of the tight barrel stave manufac- 
turers who will attend the national convention here next 
Tuesday. The convention will be held at the Hotel 
Marion, and the National Cooperage Association will 
meet here at the same time. The visitors will take an 
excursion to Hot Springs Wednesday, accompanied by a 
committee of local business men. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Kansas City & 
Memphis Railway Co. at Rogers today it was decided to 
push the completion of the Fayetteville branch of that 
road so as to have it completed for operation by April 
1. This will give the road 58 miles of track. Afterward, 
it is proposed to take up the extension from Rogers to- 
ward Little Rock and Memphis. George D. Locke was 
reélected president of the road. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jan. 9.—This section is in the 
throes of a fierce blizzard which has greatly retarded 
work in lumber camps and shipping by water, nearly all 
the rivers as well as smaller streams being closed com- 
pletely. It is reported, however, that the new year is 
starting off in the right direction as to prices and the 
thought seems to be that at least part of 1912 will be 
better than the year just closed. 

At the annual meeting of the Everglades Cypress 


Lumber Co., held in this city yesterday, the old board 
of directors was elected. This company has had a very 
prosperous year. The big sawmills and its railroad 
headquarters are at Loughman, Fla., where it also owns 
a large tract of the finest cypress timber in the South. 

G. G. Brown, prominent timberman of Huntington, has 
been in this city the last few days conferring with Ly- 
sander Dudley and J. W. Dudley of this city and M. J. 
O’Brien, of Quebec. Their company is extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of square timber in Logan 
County, W. Va., and the product is all shipped to Can- 
ada. 

The Midland Lumber Co., this city, held its annual 
meeting yesterday. The reports for the year 1911 were 
very gratifying to the stockholders, it being the best 
year in the history of this company. The old board of 
directors were re-elected and they elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President and general 
manager, J. C. West; vice president and treasurer, C. H. 
Holden; secretary, F. C. Martin. 

J. W. Romine, with the J. W. Romine Lumber Co., 
this city, is home from an extensive trip through Ohio 
and the southern part of the State. He reports the 
prospects for the new year as being very encouraging. 

J. C. West, with the Midland Lumber Co., left yes- 
terday for a two weeks’ trip to Chicago and points in 
Michigan. 

George P. Morgan, with the W. S. Mercereau Lumber 
Co., is home from an eastern trip of two weeks. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CaDILLAc, MicH., Jan. 9.—Among lumbermen from 
Grand Rapids visiting here this week are Carroll 1. 
Sweet, of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co.; David Wolf, of 
Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Co.; Gay Perkins, Perkins Lum- 
ber Co., and Ernest L. Ewing, traffic manager .of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. 

W. W. Mitchell, of Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), wife and 
daughter, Marie, and Charles T. Mitchell, of the Mitchell 
Bros. Co., are registered at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, and will remain in the East about two weeks. They 
expect to take a trip to the Pacific coast soon after their 
return to Cadillac, visiting Los Angeles, Pasadena and 
other points. 

Henry Ballou, secretary and general manager of Cobbs 
& Mitchell (Inc.), and wife are spending several months 
on the Pacific coast, making Los Angeles their headquar- 
ters, and do not expect to return to Cadillac until the 
spring. During Mr. Ballou’s absence Walter E. Curry 
will have charge of his work. 

No. 3 common hardwoods are looking better and con- 
ditions surrounding this grade are better than for several 
years. It is reported that all of the maple, beech and 
birch of the No. 3 grade on sticks January 1, green or 
dry, has been sold at from $8 to $8.50 a thousand feet. 
No. 3 common basswood is also in good demand in this 
and other markets, selling at $13 a thousand. The short- 
age in the low grades of pine has made the demand for 
basswood much better than for some time, so the price 
has advanced on No. 3 common to within $1 or $2 of the 
price for No. 2. The upper grades of hardwoods are in 
good demand and better prices prevail than a year ago. 
— movement of Nos. 1 and 2 common maple is rather 
Siow. 

It is expected that the midwinter meeting of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
at the Ponchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, 
January 23, or Thursday, January 24. Exact date will 
be announced later. 

Thomas Denton, of Chenevert Bros., Leipsic, Ohio, is in 
Cadillae looking after his square timber interests in the 
adjacent counties. He reports being successful in pur- 
chasing rock elm and some sticks of pine and oak. ‘The 
price of timber of these kinds is very high, as it has to 
be obtained from manufacturers who have their own mills 
and who are in position to obtain the highest possible 
market prices. Mr. Denton expects to work in Michigan 
until the middle of April, when he will go to Canada, 
where he has an option on 45,000 acres of white pine 
timber. 

Congressman Loud has introduced a bill in Congress 
asking that $15,000 be expended for the purpose of dredg- 
ing Petoskey harbor. Heretofore it has been impossible 
for the larger boats to land there, a transfer being made 
to the trains at Harbor Springs. 

After a shutdown of several weeks, caused by shortage 
of logs, the Ludington Woodenware Co. started operations 
this week. This company is one of Ludington’s leading 
concerns and last season consumed about 2,500,000 feet 
of logs. The output was approximately 125,000 boxes of 
five gross each of clothespins, 10,000 dozen wooden bowls 
and 600 gross of butter moulds. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFrao, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The yard of T. Sullivan & 
Co. is getting a number of orders for various hardwoods. 
Maple is a good seller and birch in 4/4 firsts and sec- 
onds, either red or white, is reported very scarce. 

Oak shipments are coming in extensively at the yard of 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. Its business last year 
showed a good increase over the preceding year. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager has lately completed the 
taking of inventory and is well supplied with oak, pop- 
lar and other hardwoods. Recent receipts include stocks 
of thick poplar and cypress, 

With arrangements completed for the enlargement of 
the yard of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. it is ex- 
pected that about 4,000,000 feet of hardwoods will be 
carried, with large supplies coming in this year. 

J. M. Briggs & Co. have been moving a variety of hard- 
woods from Pennsylvania and elsewhere lately, including 
oak, chestnut and maple. A fair movement of Adiron- 
dack spruce is reported. 

H. T. Kerr is looking for better prices in hemlock as 
well as Pennsylvania hardwoods. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Curtailment Effective in Keeping Prices Firm—Char- 
ter Rates Firm—The Logging Situation; Efforts 
Under Way to Organize Independents. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—The voluntary curtailment 
by Coast mills during the last few weeks is showing its 
effect, for while the demand has fallen off slightly, as is 
natural at this time of year, prices continue firm, and in 
fact it is almost impossible to buy some items. Railroad 
buying has shown a steady improvement for several 
weeks. Several large orders for car building material 
have been placed recently, and of late western roads 
have been buying ties in large quantities. Although the 
yard trade is quiet several large orders have been placed 
by lineyard concerns, probably owing to the low prices, 
and millmen look for improvement from this source in the 
near future. 

The Moran Co., one of Seattle’s largest industrial 
establishments, having been in the shipbuilding business 
here for many years, has been reorganized and its capital 
increased to $2,000,000. The company will immediately 
proceed to construct an immense steel drydock, to be the 
largest on the Pacific coast and one of the largest in the 
country. The name of the concern has been changed to 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company. This 
company operates a sawmill in connection with its ship- 
building plant, and this will also be improved and its 
output increased. 

Charter rates in both oifshore and coastwise trade are 
firm and advances may be expected at any time. Two 
charters announced this week show alvances over any 
rates paid in many months. The Robert R. Hind has 
been chartered to take lumber from Puget Sound to San 
Pedro at $5.25, and the Schooner Forest Home from 
Everett to San Francisco. The Norwegian S. 8S.’ Titania 
arrived on the Sound the early part of last week loaded 
with Mexican pine. This vessel is under charter to the 
American Trading Co. and will load lumber for Mel- 
bourne. 

The big new sawmill plant that the Ocean Falls Co. 
(Ltd.) is building at Ocean Falls, B. C., is practically 
complete, and will begin sawing early in the spring, at 
the same time that the pulp mill will begin operation. 
Lester W. David, of the Lester W. David Co., Seattle, 
is president of the Ocean Falls Co. The sawmill is 
equipped with two 10-foot band mills, a 60-inch divided 
roll-gang, two edgers, two automatic trimmers and two 
slab slashers, and two 7-foot roll-feed band mills on the 
sorting platform, which is 675 feet long. The machinery 
will be driven by a pair of twin Corliss engines 24 by 
30. The bands on the sorting platform will be operated 
by electricity, generated by water power. The mill 
will have a capacity of 375,000 feet of spruce lumber 
in ten hours, and the pulp plant will turn out 150 dry 
tons of ground wood plup in the same time. A market 
for the wood plup will be found on the north coast, and 
the lumber will go by vessel into the export trade, and 
no doubt after the Panama Canal is completed will be 
shipped to Atlantic coast markets. 

G. B. Heinemann, secretary of the B. Heinemann Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis., was in Seattle a few days last 
week, accompanied by his wife, on his way home from 
several weeks in southern California, stopping along the 
way at San Francisco and Portland. 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co., Sandpoint, 
Tdaho, extensive handler of cedar products, accompanied 
by his wife spent the new year holidays visiting with 
friends in Seattle. Although having been in the lumber 
and cedar business in the Inland Empire for the last 
eight years, this was Mr. Chapin’s first visit to the 
Pacific coast, and he enjoyed immensely his sojourn 
among the skyscrapers of Seattle and his participation 
in the festivities attendant upon the birth of the new 
year. 


The Puget Sound Log Situation. 


The logging situation on Puget Sound is in good shape. 
The supply of logs is very low, but is large enough to 
take care of the few mills that-are running. Log prices 
are at the same low point that has prevailed for many 
months; namely $5.50, $8 and $11. If conditions were 
the same all along the Coast as on the Sound prices 
would no doubt be materially strengthened, but with 
the large number of mills that are closed, the log supply 
on Grays and Willapa Harbors and Columbia River is 
ample to take care of the mills at those points for from 
two to three months, and there is not much likelihood of 
a raise in prices under such conditions. Almost every 
logging camp on Puget Sound is closed and will remain 
so for the next 60 days. Weather conditions are such 
that it would be impossible to operate most of the camps. 

An effort is being made to organize Puget Sound log- 
gers not members of the Washington Log Brokerage Co. 
into an association. The purpose of this organization 
will be to keep its members in touch with conditions 
and to work for the benefit of the logging industry. 
The movement started in Everett and a meeting of those 
interested will be held there during the coming week 
and the preliminary steps toward the formation of such 
an association will be taken then. The new association 
will in no sense be a brokerage company and will have 
nothing whatever to do with selling logs. 

R. J. Menz, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Co., this city, 
is expected in Seattle in the near future. The Menz 
company recently bought a large tract of timber in 
British Columbia, which cruised about 600,000,000 feet. 
Although Seattle is the home office of the company, Mr. 
Menz has spent the last two years in St. Paul and Chi- 


cago and probably will continue to stay most of the time 
in that part of the country. 

A. FE’. Mills, sales manager of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Co., this city, speaking of conditions, said that 
with so many mills closed and many of them in such 
position that they can not be started for several months, 
the market seemed to be delicately balanced and on the 
turning point of a little strengthening of demand to tip 
it in the direction of better prices. The company’s mill 
at Bellingham is closed and will not operate for seyeral 
weeks. The logging concerns owned by the same intérests 
probably will not begin operations until well along in the 
spring. 

Some inquiry for fir car material from eastern car 
manufacturing concerns has been going the rounds of 
north coast lumber offices. One order was placed calling 
for fir lumber for the construction of 500 cars for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by the Mount Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co., Mount Vernon, Ill. The order 
amounted to a little less than 2,000,000 feet and was 
secured by the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, and 
the Douglas Fir Sales Co., Portland, Ore. The framing 
of these cars is to be of metal. 


A visitor in Seattle this week was F. H. Parks, of 


Vancouver, B. C., formerly well known in Seattle and 
Tacoma where he was for some years connected with 
different mill and wholesale concerns. For the last two 
years Mr. Parks has been manager of the International 
Timber Company, with headquarters in Vancouver, and 
engaged in logging. A couple of months ago he retired 
from this concern. 

In discussing trade conditions T. W. Tresidder, vice 
president of the Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle, said: 

The lumber situation is entirely in the millmen’s hands. 
If they will keep the mills closed long enough the market is 
bound to be stimulated. There has long been an overpro- 
duction of lumber on the Coast, and with the present slack 
demand from the retail yards curtailment of the output is 
going to help matters. It is impossible to say just what the 
present year will mean to the lumber industry, but we are 
looking for a good spring business, 

The city of Seattle has decided to market its timber 
located on the Cedar River water shed, and during the 
next year about 200,000,000 feet of logs will be taken 
out. It has been decided by the mayor, city engineer, 
and superintendent of public utilities that a logging 
road will be built into the timber. The road will join 
the Milwaukee at Moncton, and a line probably will be 
built from Moncton to join the Northern Pacific, the 
city already owning a right of way for such a line. 

C. A. Doty, of Doty & Cole, timberland dealers of 
Seattle, besides being a lumber man, timberman and a 
fruit grower, has gone ,into the railroad business. He is 
vice president of the Highland Park & Lake Burien 
Railroad Co., which is constructing an electric line from 
Seattle to Lake Burien. Mr. Doty recently bought a 
site for a summer home at Three-Tree Point on the 
Sound not far from Lake Burien, and as the Seattle 
Electric Co. would not build a line to this point property 
holders in that vicinity organized and will build one 
themselves. The distance traversed by the line is 7% 
miles, : 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Building Co., Seattle, a resolution was 
adopted to place a suitable tablet in the 9-story Judson 
building, which will be constructed this year, as a tribute 
to W. B. Judson, formerly manager of the AMERYCAN 
LUMBERMAN and since 1907 a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Building Co. Mr. Judson for a year prior to his death 
was vice president of the Metropolitan Building Co. 
The resolution also expressed sympathy for the widow 
and children and the stockholders’ sense of their own 
personal loss in the death of Mr. Judson. 

Bothell, on Lake Washington, not far from Seattle, 
is to have a new mill, the Meredith Bros. having se- 
lected the old Huron millsite for the construction of a 
plant. The Meredith Bros. formerly operated a saw- 
mill near Kent, but the timber supply in that vicinity 
has been exhausted. Bothell is surrounded by some fine 
timber, and has had two shingle mills for years, but this 
is its first saw mill. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 8.—Nearly all the plants are 
shut down, and those that are running are doing so 
merely to clean up back orders. Out of twelve mills of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency only four are run- 
ning. The heavy snow of the last few days has pre- 
vented a few others from starting, and if it continues 
all will be closed. There is great likelihood of a flood 
following this snow, and that will still further lengthen 
the close down. This would be a benefit to the market 
in general, as it would enable the mills still further to 
dispose of any surplus on hand. The buyers will also use 
up considerable of their accumulations, so they will be 
better: prepared to plan on their requirements for the 
coming season. ss 

Many manufacturers believe that business prospects 
are better than at any other time for months, and this 
belief seems to be borne out by the increase in the num- 
ber of bona-fide inquiries which are being received. All 
orders that are being taken are at a somewhat higher 
price than heretofore, and this leads most millmen to 
believe that the lowest stage of the market has been 
passed and that 1912 will be much better than 1911. 

A. H. Brown, who has been operating the plant of 
Sommerville Bros. for some time in the capacity of re- 
ceiver, has suggested to the creditors that the brothers 
be given charge of the plant, with the understanding 
that they pay off the liabilities in monthly payments, 
beginning March 1. The owners asked for a receiver, 
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Lumber Wanted 


_ For Spot Cash. 

















1 car 5/4 Ash #1 & 2, 6” and over wide, 14 & 


16’ long, not to exceed 15% of 10’. 

1 car 6/4 Ash #1 & 2, 6” and over wide, 14 & 
16’ long, not to exceed 15% of 10’. 

10 cars 4, 4% and 5” Birch #1 
better. 

2 cars 6/4 Birch Log Run. 

10 cars 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 

1 car 6/4 Basswood Log Run. 

6 cars 5/8 Pin Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 4/4 Pin Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 6/4 Pin Wormy Chestnut. 

> cars 4/4 Chestnut +1 Common. 

1 car 8/4 Chestnut #1 & 2, 65% 
long. 

2 cars 4/4 Cherry #2 Common. 

10 cars 4/4 Cottonwood +2 Common. 

5 cars 4/4 Cottonwood +1 Common. 

1 car 8/4 Maple #2 Common. 

10 cars 4/4 Soft Maple #1 Common, and better. 

4 cars 10/4 Hard Maple Log Run. 

2 cars 5/4 Soft Red Oak, #1 & 2. 

3 cars 5/4 Soft Red Oak #1 Common. 

8 cars 6/4 Soft Red Oak #41 Common. 

2 cars 8/4 Soft Red Oak #1 & 2. 

% car 10/4 Soft Red Oak #1 & 2%. 

11% car 16/4 Soft Red Oak #1 & 2. 

3 cars 4/4 Black Walnut Log Run on grades. 

20 cars 4/4 Pin Wormy Oak. 

5 cars 24% to 4” Hickory, second growth, flitched. 


Common and 


14 and 16’ 


We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will give 
satisfying and convincing evidence that we pay 
spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DARA WAARWEDE DONG 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL STUFF AND FLOORING 


Eli B. Hallowell & Co., paaperPrie’ PA. 
POR WROVR WOMB OWI 











The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


BULLETIN BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14,000 ft. - - 4-41 and 2 Oak 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
16,000 ft. 6-4 1 and 2 Oak 
10,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
70,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
4,000 ft. - - 8-41 and 2 Oak 
36,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common Oak 


SELLING AGENTS 
WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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George Craig & Soms | 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
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Close Inspection 


if you secured you stock from us. 
To satisfy the demand of your 
trade, send us your orders for 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLA 


We are manufacturers of Poplar, Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and 
Window Jambs, Mouldings and Oak and Maple Flooring. All 
kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 

















WHITE 


aE PILING. 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 
BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 








The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 











MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and Hemlock. 


:: WEST VIRGINIA 





~ TIMBER y is plentiful ~ 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there° 

Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Poplar sh 
Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Sycamore Locust 
Beech 
Birch 

Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 











A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. 


‘ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, « 
y 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ELL. 




















believing the interests of the creditors might be better 
protected in this way, but the facts show that the gen- 
eral conditions of the lumber business rather than any 
difficulty with regard to this particular plant caused the 
trouble. These men are among the best known lumber- 
men in this section of the state and their friends will be 
glad to know that they are again in harness. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON TRADE. 


Municipal Commission Sells Timber to Lumber Com- 
pany—Lumber Agency on Firmer Footing—Shingle 
Plant Burns—City Dock Plan. 

TacoMA, WAsH., Jan. 8.—The municipal commission 
at its meeting Tuesday voted to sell 9,000,000 feet of 
timber to the Addison-Hill Lumber Co. at 75 cents ‘a 
thousand. The timber is located along the right of way 
bought by the city for the pol line from the new 
municipal power plant at LaGrande on. the Tacoma 
Eastern. The timber is worth a much higher figure than 
that received, except that it is scattered along a long, 
narrow strip and not easily logged. The commission also 
accepted a bid of $2 a thousand from the Joslyn Log- 
ging Co. for timber along the Green river gravity water 
plant pipe line right of way. a . 

S. C. Mumby, of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Bordeaux, states that his company is running its plant, 
both sawmill and shingle mill, and is finding a fair busi- 
ness, although with plenty of room for, prices to im- 
prove. Mr. Mumby is president of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency of Centralia. The agency, stated Mr. 
Mumby, did more business in 1911 than in any previous 
year and is on a stronger footing with the opening of 
1912 than ever before. Mr. Mumby believes 1912 will 
develop a fair year’s trade for the millmen of the 
Pacific Northwest but looks for no abnormal demand or 
record high prices. 

Petition has been filed with the superior court for per- 
mission to sell 500 of the 6,293 shares of stock of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., owned by the estate of the 
late Robert Laird McCormick. The petition was filed 
by the administrators of the estate, George 8. Long, L. 
J. Pentecost and William L. McCormick, and the price 
at which the shares are to be sold is $275. The par 
value of the shares is $100. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. is scheduled to take place Jan- 
uary 29 at the home offices of the company in this city. 
The company has several important development plans 
under consideration. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Co.’s plant on the North End 
water front was destroyed by fire Tuesday night with 
a loss of $14,500. The mill was insured, but the insur- 
ance was in the hands of the Tacoma Lumber & Shingle 
Co., which was negotiating to purchase the plant, having 
made a partial payment. Only a dry kiln and small 
office building were saved. The company was owned by 
Julius LaVergne and W. C. Keyes of Tacoma. Mr. La- 
Vergne states that the plant will be rebuilt. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Co. is well satisfied with the vol- 
ume of its 1911 trade and hopeful of the outlook for 
1912. Although the prices of last year averaged, on the 
whole, about 20 per cent below the preceding year, the 
big plant was kept busy throughout the year, the veneer 
department and its new fir panel meeting with unusual 
success. The output of fir doors was also large and the 
demand for them came from all over the country, many 
new localities appearing which had never sought the fir 
door before. 

The Tacoma Wood Pipe Co. is putting up an office 
building at its plant on the waterway. 

The Sundown Timber Co. has bought for $3,500 F. 8. 
Whalen’s logging outfit and contract at Arline Mills, 

The municipal commission this week closed the deal 
for leasing a tract of tidelands for a deep water city 
dock. The property lies between the waterway of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and the Milwaukee Rail- 
road terminals, approximately 13 acres. The dock, for 
shipping of all kinds, is to be available with the opening 
of the Panama Canal. It is probable that one section 
of the dock may be reserved entirely for lumber busi- 
ness, affording wharfage facilities for interior mills 
which are cut off from cargo trade by lack of wharfage 
and high wharfage charges. 

The Lister Manufacturing Co. is meeting with success 
at its new sash, door and finish plant in the East End 
and is taking a prominent place in the ranks of the 
trade. 

The Onn Lumber & Shingle Co. finds signs of improv- 
ing trade and its officers feel that 1912 will bring a good 
business at living prices. 

The Washington Manufacturing Co. is getting its full 
share of the column trade, even from as far as Waco, 
Tex., says its president, August Von Boecklin. He is 
also president of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co., which 
owns a modern sawmill at Fairfax and some of the finest 
timber in western Washington. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 8.—Although many of the 
Everett sawmfils will resume operation February 1, a 
large percentage of the outside mills will not open until 
a month or so later. The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’s 
mill, which has been closed several months, will reopen 
for business January 22, and the United States Lumber 
Co.’s big sawmill near Darrington will resume operation 
March 4. George M. Butcher is manager of the mill. 
Many other mill owners are awaiting developments in 
the lumber situation before deciding upon the reopening 
date. 

Carroll W. Dunning and J. F. Pernot, special agents 
of the Forest Service, are here to gather information in 
regard to the use of native woods for papermaking. They 
are spending some of their time at the Everett Pulp 


& Paper Co.’s big mill here to study the methods and 
conditions of manufacture. 

The Advance Shingle Co.’s mill, one and one-half miles 
east of Cathcart, has been bought by M. P. Phillips and 
Kk. H. Dunning from D. A. Ford, E. C. Shaw and Egan 
Shaw, all of Snohomish. The new owners will start the 
mill at once. 

Excellent business in China is expected after the new 
republic has been firmly established. Lumbermen believe 
the reconstruction period will bring many orders. 

Steam Schr. Hornet took 500,000 feet of lumber from 
the mill of the Crown Lumber Company for California 
last week. Steam Schr. Graywood loaded 200,000 feet 
of lumber at the Crown mill, and 600,000 feet at the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.’s mill and cleared for San 
Pedro. The Minnie A. Caine will clear in a few days 
with 1,000,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Crown mill. 
The St. Kilda will load 1,500,000 feet of lumber at the 
Weyerhaeuser and Canyon mills for Adelaide. The 
St. Kilda is loading part of its cargo at Bellingham. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., Jan. 8.—Approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 feet of lumber—lath and shingles not 
included—was the cut for the mills of Hoquiam during 
1914. 

Operations have been resumed at the logging camps in 
the vicinity of Grays Harbor after an average shutdown 
of about ten days. Probably about 30,000,000 feet are 
in storage, but this has been cut down considerably by 
the shutdown. Demand for logs is increasing rapidly 
and loggers say that the prospect and prices are good. 

At a meeting of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
in the near future a plan to raise $250,000 by subserip- 
tion will be brought before it. The money will be used 
in securing additional industries for Grays Harbor, and 
the plan is to have business men and property owners 
subscribe $1,000 each, the money to be given as an 
inducement for factories to locate here. The plan is 
being backed by several prominent millmen. 

High prices are still being paid for lumber charters 
and thé vessels are taken almost before they are dis- 
engaged. Charter prices from Grays Harbor to Cali- 
fornia ports range from $5 to $7.25. Schs. Hind and 
Olsen are getting $5 from Grays Harbor to San Pedro, 
and the Balboa gets $5 from Puget Sound to San Pedro. 
The Benicia, chartered to carry lumber from Grays Har- 
bor to Santa Rosalia, is getting $7.25. The Forester has 
been chartered at private terms to carry lumber from 
Grays Harbor to Santa Rosalia. 

According to word recently received from the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. it will not be 
possible to put the reduced rates into effect January 7 
as was at first announced. The new lumber rates, how- 
ever, will be in effect January 15 or 20 at latest. The 
new lumber tariff proposed will reduce the rates between 
Grays Harbor and California and southern and eastern 
points reached by the Southern Pacific, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe routes about one-half. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of Cosmopolis, is 
dismantling shingle mill No. 1 for the purpose of install- 
ing machinery from that plant in the new mill near 
Montesano. The company has extensive timber inter- 
ests near the site of the Montesano mill and purposes 
to make this mill modern and complete in every way. 

W. B. Mack, manager of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., 
predicts that 1912 will be a good year for the lumber 
business, and that 1913 and 1914 will be so good they 
will astonish even the most optimistic. Mr. Macks be- 
lieves that the depression which has held the lumber 
market in its grip for four years is now at an end. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 8.—The total cut for the 
year for the six local mills is approximately 210,000,000 
feet, divided as follows: Bellingham Bay Lumber Co., 
50,000,000; Larson Lumber Co., 49,000,000; E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., 48,000,000; Morrison Mill Co., 21,000,000; 
Earles-Cleary Lumber Co., 21,000,000; Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., 21,000,000. 

The beginning of the new year found the new plant 
of the Larson Lumber Co. resuming operation. The Mor- 
rison Mill Co. has started its box factory, after a two 
week’s closedown for repairs. It was the intention to 
resume operation of the entire mill on January 1, but 
the cold weather prevented. The plant of the Belling- 
ham Bay Lumber Co. closed January 6 for an indefinite 
period. The plant of the Earles-Cleary company, which 
closed December 23, resumed operation today. The F. 
K. Wood mill has been’ busy all the time. The Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co. plant is closed and is being given a gen- 
net Conner in expectation of early resumption of 
work. 

The ss. River Clyde has loaded 1,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine, redwood and fir at the B. B. L. mill and is on the 
way to Australia. The steamships St. Kilda and Wil- 
lesden are loading at the E. K. Wood mill, the first 
taking 2,000,000 feet for Melbourne and the latter 550,- 
000 feet for the Orient. 

L. D. Rogers, who was to have taken the management 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. plant the first of the year, 
has made other arrangements, 





FIR RATES EASTBOUND. 

Telegraphic advices from its Pacific coast representa- 
tive to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on January 8 were 
to the effect that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, dissatisfied with the volume east- 
bound of its lumber traffic, proposed the establishment 
of new rates on fir by reductions of from 45 cents to 40 
cents to Minnesota Transfer; from 55 cents to 45 cents 
to Iowa and Missouri river, Kansas and Nebraska points 
proportionately, with the idea of a greatly increased 
volume of lumber traffic to compensate for the reduction. 
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Inquiry at the offices of the St. Paul road in Chicago 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN resulted in the following 
expression from E. D. Sewall, assistant to President A. J. 
Karling: 

There is only one thing in this message which we are 
able to confirm, and that is the opening statement that our 
road is not satisfied with the volume of eastbound lumber 
traffic. There has been some consideration of this question 
negotiated by lumbermen who have had conferences with 
railroad men. It seems, however, that an increasing vol- 
ume of lumber moved must await an improvement of business 
conditions. To decrease the rate at this time would prob- 
ably mean decreased earnings on a volume of movement not 
materially greater than at present. : 

The advices upon which the inquiry was based stated 
that it was the purpose of the road to insist upon the 
suggested rate reductions at the February meeting in 
Chicago of the Transcontinental: Freight Bureau, but in 
view of the utterance of the assistant to President Karl- 
ing eastbound fir rates seem to be left as at present, for 
the time being at least. 





ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8—Fyrom Astoria it is reported 
that deeds have been issued to E. Z. Ferguson, represent- 
ing the Crown-Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., for rights of 
way for a logging railroad from the company’s 5,000- 
acre timber tract in the Bear Creek District, a distance 
of about 3 miles, to the water front tract which the 
company recently bought at Svensen, on the lower Co- 
lumbia. 

The West Oregon Lumber Co., whose plant at Linnton, 
near Portland, was destroyed by fire recently, has nearly 
completed plans for rebuilding. Work has begun on 
cleaning up the site of the plant preparatory to con- 
struction work. It will be a single band mill with a 
capacity of approximately 100,000 feet a day and, it is 
expected, will be in operation in May. 


INLAND EMPIRE 














IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—A. W. MacKinnon, who last 
year was Inland Empire manager for the Shepard-Traill 
Co., has resigned and taken a position with the Kroll 
Lumber Co. He will leave for Calgary, Alberta, next 
week, where he will open, an office for the Kroll brothers. 
The Shepard-Traill Co. will close its local office. 

The Edwards-Bradford Lumber Co., which operates 
a number of line yards, has acquired title to 1,540 acres 
of agricultural and timber land near Milan. The 
property is valued at $22,800. It is estimated that there 
are several million feet of timber on the land. 

Snow from 3 to 5 feet deep in Stevens county has 
caused suspension of logging operations in the forests 
near Colville for a few days. 

Six million feet of logs belonging to the Rutledge 
Timber Co. are now on the skids at Herrick, Idaho. 
The timbers were logged under contract by J. A. 
Thornton. 

C. P. Lindsley, general manager of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., accompanied by his son Dan, left last 
week for a trip through the East. Dan attends Exeter 
Academy. Mr. Lindsley will visit the large trade centers 
before returning to Spokane. 

The sale of 16,231 acres of timber land, containing 
approximately 325,000,000 feet of a fine quality of 
western soft pine, and 11,000 acres of high grade agri- 
cultural land, all located in Kittitas county, 10 miles 
northeast of Ellensburg, was practically closed Satur- 
day, by the Hoosier Land Co. of New York, of which 
Austin Ready, of Spokane, is part owner. Mr. Ready 
says the president of the company has received an option 
on the property and that the deal will be closed within 
a few days. The price involved is said to be $600,000. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
says that flumes will take the place of logging railroads 
in the near future, in making sections of the Inland 
Empire. By the use of flumes, he claims, much of the 
present inaccessible timber may be reached. In dis- 
cussing the relative cost of a flume and railroad, Judge 
Flewelling showed that the cost of the Rochet Creek 
flume, five miles in length, on the holdings of the Mil- 
waukee company, was $10,000 a mile, while a logging 
road would have cost from $80,000 to $90,000 for the 
five miles. The Milwaukee company believes that all of 
the burned-over timber on its property will be saved. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has launched a 
campaign for the erection of a large auditorium to be 
used for convention purposes, to cost approximately 
$500,000. E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the 
Phoenix Lumber Company, has been chosen chairman of 
the executive committee and will name sub-committees 
to finance the proposition. If the funds are not forth- 
coming by popular subscription, the citizens may vote a 
bond issue for the amount. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpAHO, Jan. 8.—According to the reports 
recently compiled by Forest Supervisor J. 4%. Barton 
of the Pend d’Oreille National Forest Reserve and 
Chief Fire Warden Alexander MeMillan of the Pend 
d’Oreille Timbermen’s Protective Association, a total of 
148 fires was reported in 1911. Twenty-eight fires orig- 
inated in the reserve in 1911 as compared with 50 of the 
year 1910. Only 1,900 acres were burned over by last 
season’s fires, as compared with the total of 78,433 for 
1910. The total amount of timber destroyed last year 
is estimated at 4,415,000 feet;.in 1910 339,600,000 feet 
of timber were destroyed by fire. Only $4,880 was spent 
this year for extra help in subduing forest fires, as 
against $46,213 spent in the year 1910. According to 
the report, 120 fires were reported from an area embrac- 


ing a total of 875,520 acres. Only 25 fires caused much 
damage. The total cost of fighting these fires was 
$7,375. 

Owing to the depth of the snow the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. of Spokane has ceased logging operation on 
Slate Creek and has discharged a force of 125 men. 
It was expected that the logging operations would be 
continued throughout the winter. 

George W. Myers, manager of the Dover Lumber Co., 
of Dover, returned Monday from a tour of eastern states 
and said: 

I found a good demand for lumber east of Chicago and 
the Mississippi river. The territory west of the Mississippi 
must have some good crops before we can expect any mate- 
rial improvement in the lumber market in that section. -We 
are running only two logging camps this season, as we have 
already on hand 30,000,000 feet of logs, nearly enough to run 
us next season. All the other lumber companies along the 
Pend d’Oreille River, except the Humbird Lumber Co., are 
working large crews in the woods, as they are practically 
out of logs. The mill season in this district will start about 
the middle of March. The Dover mills will operate on or 
before March 18. 

The planing mill of the Panhandle Lumber Co. re- 
sumed operation Monday after a shutdown of two weeks 
for the holidays. 

The mills of the Lapwai Lumber Co. at Chesley, Ida., 
resumed work Monday morning. About 400,000 feet of 
logs were brought to the yards last week and if the good 
sledding keeps up, 4,000,000 feet of logs will soon be 
in the yards. 





FROM NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 

Lippy, Mont., Jan. 9.—The Libby Lumber Co. has 
begun repairing its sawmill and other equipment. A 
new edger will be installed. The logging cars and loco- 
motives are being overhauled and practically rebuilt, and 
from one end of the plant to the other everything is 
being put in first class shape for the long operating 
season which will begin in the spring. Manager E. W. 
Doe states that the company will at once begin the con- 
struction of eight or ten cottages, which are to be 
erected on the company’s land northwest of the mill and 
adjoining the yards and will be ready for occupancy 
about the Ist of May. 

Logging operations are being carried on near the mill, 
and the logs are being hauled in with teams. In addi- 
tion to these operations, John Knutson has contracted to 
do some logging for the company south of town, where 
he is clearing smaller tracts of isolated timber. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 9.—One of the heaviest snow 
falis that have been known for years occurred last week, 
followed by zero weather, and has affected shipments 
from this district materially. The outlook for the spring 
is brighter from the facts that a large number of 
settlers will come into Montana this year, and the com- 
pletion of many large irrigation projects. Prices are be- 
coming stronger and inquiries are much more numer- 
ous than three weeks ago. Stocks are somewhat above 
normal, but are in excellent shipping condition and well 
assorted. Although this is an ideal winter for logging 
not a stick is being put in in this vicinity. In the 
vicinity of Libby and along the Kootenai River in the 
northwestern part of the county considerable logging is 
being done, mostly in the Kootenai National Forest. 

The Anaconda Copper & Mining Co. is preparing to 
put on the market a part of its lands in Flathead and 
other western Montana counties that are not heavily 
timbered, but which can be brought under cultivation. 
The land will be disposed of to actual settlers only. 

D. B. Barber, general manager of the State Lumber 
Co., left last week for Minneapolis, to be absent about 
three weeks. 

James Stonechest’s logging camp on Yakt River is 
getting out logs for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho. The timber is being cut from the 
forest reserve. 

E, J. Murray and H. W. Reed, of Columbia Falls, have 
organized the Reed & Murray Lumber Co., and will 
erect a saw mill, at Lubec, having a capacity of 30,000 
feet a day. They have bought a large block of timber 
from the Government and are building camps. 

W. E. Wells, general manager for the Somers Lumber 
Co., states that it has a large crew at work on its new 
saw mill and if possible it will be ready for operation 
by May 1. 
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THE TIE THAT BINDS. 

Some lumbermen put their faith in rope which does 
not deserve it. They think all rope is good rope, 
and fail to exercise proper care in buying. Then 
when disaster arises they lay it to chance. But there 
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COIL OF MANILA ROPE. 


are ropes and ropes, some good and some bad; and the 
difference les not in chance but in manufacture. A 
rope can be built for strength and durability with as 
much science and certitude as a bridge. It is up to 


the millman to be wise in his choice when he buys. 

The best rope is made of manila fiber, which is 
grown in the Philippine Islands and in no other part 
of the world. The fiber is taken from the leaves of a 
tree and crudely worked into loose strands by the na- 
tives; then shipped to America to be manufactured. 
To many people rope means a little fiber—a twist and 
aname. They do not realize that each kind of rope is 
made in a different way, and worked in a special 
manner to fit it for a special use. For example, the 
rope used for heavy hoisting is of a different char 
acter from one used for towing a raft, while both are 





COIL OF LATH YARN. 


different from the great cables used for drilling oil 
wells. 

A knowledge of the various kinds of rope and their 
uses can be gained by glancing at a list of rope prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Columbian Rope Co., of Au- 
burn, N. Y. Lath yarn, shingle yarn, kindling wood 
yarn, clapboard yarn, manila rope, transmission rope, 
hoisting rope, sisal rope, are included in its product, 
as well as several varieties of towing and raft rope 
for use in the milling business. The accompanying 
illustrations show two specimens of Columbian rope. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 9.—Orders are coming in well but 
outgoing business is greatly hampered by bad weather. 
Sawmills have been compelled to cease operation owing 
to the severity of the weather. Good poplar is the 
leader, although the boxing grades are a good second. 
Low grade oak is moving well and the demand for firsts 
and seconds keeps that grade well cleaned up. 

Among recent visitors were W. B. Cook, of Chicago, 
J. L. Proctor, of Jenkins, and C. C. Childers,, of 
Buchanan County, Virginia. 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


me FO REIGN “@e 
Edward Chaloner & Co. 


“WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Ha:zdwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 


American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
BRISTOL. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY SPRUCE 
JOHNSTOWN, PA —- 


SEEBERT, W. VA. HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








P. M. Musser, of Muscatine, Iowa, was in Chicago 
attending the opera. 


Henry Schneider, of the Dudley Lumber Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago this week ealling on the 
trade. 
H. C. Humphrey, vice president of the G. W. Jones 


Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., spent a few days in 
Chicago this week. 


C. R. Gipson, of the Gipson Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was in Chicago Thursday of this week 
calling on the trade. 


T. S. Estabrooke, of the Estabrooke-Skeele Lumber 
Co., Chicago, left Monday for the mills of Mississippi. 
He expects to be gone a week or ten days. 


H. P. Mann, of Chicago, has been appointed trustee 
of the estate of the Harrington Co., at Crandon, Wis. 
This plant will probably reorganize shortly. 


W. J. Wagstaff, who handles boards, spent a day or 
two in Chicago this week, leaving the cold weather of 
Oshkosh, and is now enjoying the hospitality of Tom 
Taggart at French Lick, Ind. 


W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa, sash and door 
manufacturer, timber land operator and large lum- 
ber producer in Florida cypress and yellow pine, spent 
several days in Chicago this week. 


Edward Stetten, of Paris, France, was in Chicago 
last week, visiting Clarence Boyle, of the Chicago 
Car & Lumber Co. He is to return to Paris this week 
after an extended stay in the States, where he has 
interests in Louisiana. 


C. R. Lamb, president of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Walter Burke, manager of that concern’s 
mill at Charleston, Miss., were in Chicago sevéral days 
of this week conferring with their Chicago representative, 
George B. Osgood. 


Adam Trieschmann and Edgar Gates, of the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., came to Chicago this week 
to join President C. W. Gates and Vice President 
E. C. Crossett and Treasurer J. W. Watzek. Sales Man- 
ager Trieschmann stated that business is very good 
and orders coming in the last month or two have brought 
the company’s stock down to less than normal and several 
special orders coming in after the new year made 
it feel that quality of workmanship is appreciated and 
therefore its New Year’s greeting was a hearty one. 


C. L. Barnett,.of the Collier Barnett Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was a Chicago visitor last week and in commenting 
on the sash and door business remarked that the scenes 
have changed from those of the olden days, when in 
the latter part of December and early in January the 
earload business was a big factor and the operators in 
the larger centers could take away the trade on mill 
work from the local manufacturer. While the business 
is localized more or less, the fact that the k. d. stock 
is shipped from new centers of raw material like the 
Coast timber sections places the jobbers in Toledo and 
Philadelphia on the same basis as those in the larger 
centers. 





NEW MANAGER FOR PITTSBURGH CONCERN. 


J. D. Hollihan, in charge of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Camp Manufacturing Co. for the last seven 
years, severed his connection with that concern Jan- 
uary 1 and is now managing the New York office of the 
Acorn Lumber Co., a concern with headquarters at 





J. D. 
Eastern Representative Acorn Lumber Co. 


HOLLIHAN, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 


Pittsburgh. He will also command the territory be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. 
The Acorn Lumber Co. handles a general line of 


lumber, catering especially to a manufacturing trade 
that uses boxing lumber and crating. While a new 
concern, comparatively speaking, it already bids fair 
to assume large proportions according to the present 
rate of growth, exemplifying the = He that ‘‘ Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow.’’ The acquisition of 
Mr. Hollihan may be taken as evidence of progress 
in that direction. 





CONFER ON WEIGHTY MATTERS. 


Among those in attendance at the meeting of the board 
of governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago on Monday of this week were 
Secretary George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., and John 





JOHN E. RHODES, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn. Both gentlemen were called 
into conference with the National association’s governing 
board upon weighty matters which that body handled, 
report of whose conference appears on page 50 of this 
issue. 

Both are members of important committees of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and are 
among the most active and efficient members of that 
organization. 





CHANGES IN SALES FORCE. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
the well known manufacturer of hardwoods and white 
pine, has further strengthened its selling force by mak- 
ing several changes and placing two new men in the 
field. G. H. Ostrander, who prior to joining the sales 
family of the Ritter company was connected with the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., will travel in Illinois, Iowa 
and the Chicago territory. C. H. Weedon, who has been 
with the concern for seven years, traveling through 
West Virginia and Virginia, will hereafter call on the 
trade in Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. 
Weedon’s place has been filled by J. C. Wolf. John 
Crichton, a brother of the Ritter company’s European 
manager, who for the last year has been working around 
sawmills, will cover Canada, with headquarters at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. Jimmy Williams, who 
is well known to the trade of the East, has been ap- 
pointed eastern division sales manager, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. Thus fortified the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. should have a successful year in 1912. 

F. B. Pryor, western division sales agent, with head- 
quarters in the Fisher Building,. Chicago, returned this 
week from Detroit and reported that he had enjoyed a 
splendid trade in railroad material. He believes the out- 
look for 1912 to be very good. 
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ACTIVITY IN THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The annual banquet of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago will be held next Monday evening in the 
main dining room of the LaSalle hotel, at which time 
officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 

Division C, hardwood wholesalers, held, January 9, the 
first of what promises to be highly successful monthly 
meetings and luncheons. About 24 members of this di- 
vision gathered in one of the private dining rooms of 
the Boston Oyster House and participated in a Dutch 
lunch, and it was voted an enjoyable and _ profitable 
hour. Many subjects came up for discussion and the 
new executive head for the coming year was announced 
in the person of George D. Griffith. A vote of thanks 
was tendered the retiring chairman, Harvey 8. Hayden, 
and a vote of confidence was voted his successor. Ed- 
ward E. Skeele, general chairman of the lumbermen’s 
club proposition, reported that the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Chicago was assured and that a meeting would be 
called for a week from Thursday, to be held in the Au- 
ditorium, at which time organization of the club would 
occur. 

J. P. Stephenson-Jellie, of Bryce, Junior & Jellie, of 
Bristol and Liverpool, England, was a guest and told 
those present that he visited the United States every 
year or two and that it had been his pleasure to attend 
several association meetings while he was here. He said 
that he thought the association idea was a splendid one 
and he had endeavored to get the English dealers to 
form such an association; that the members of such an 
association were bound to come closer together and help 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, CHICAGO, ILL.; 
Chairman Division C, Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


each other in a business way. Mr. Jellie was invited to 
be the guest of Division C at the annual meeting and 
he stated that if he could get back from Saginaw in 
time he would be delighted to do so. 

A. H. Ruth, Vicegerent for the northern district of 
Illinois, is formulating plans to hold a concatenation 
February 14 at the LaSalle hotel during the meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Ruth has made a successful Vicegerent and 
is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, and he asks that the faith- 
ful Hoo-Hoo of Chicago get as many candidates as pos- 
sible for this concatenation. 





REDWOOD CONCERN CHANGES NAME. 
Announcement is made that the Vance Redwood Co., 
of Eureka, Cal., will henceforth be known as the 
Hammond Lumber Co., the change having gone into 
effect January 1. The business, however, will be car- 
ried on by the same personnel and interests as before. 





OF WORLDWIDE INFLUENCE. 


Illustrating its international influence as a medium of 
publicity, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of December 9 re- 
produced in facsimile a postal card from Japan respond- 
ing to an advertisement running in its colunins. The 
accompanying cut further illustrates the same influence 
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of the ‘‘Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.’’ It came 
also from Japan, addressed to the A. H. Andrews Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturer of dry kilns, induced by 
that company’s advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and, in a measure, demonstrates the worldwide re- 
spect paid the columns of this journal. 


WILL BUILD $5,000,000 WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE 
PLANT. 


ormal announcement has been made that the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., has bought 
at Calumet, in the East Chicago district, a tract of 
370 acres, on which it will erect a locomotive plant to 
cost $5,000,000, to employ over 5,000 men and with 
capacity to build ten modern locomotives of the largest 
type per week. 

S. M. Vauclain, vice president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, states that the company’s procedure 
in the construction of the plant will be conservative, 
having due regard to the state of business. If the 
present depression continues progress will naturally be 
slow, but if a revival calls for the maximum capacity 
of output progress will be rapid. 

Construction will begin with the erection of shops 
to handle work similar to that now carried on in the 
company’s plants at Burnham and Eddystone. When 
these shops are in working order and prepared to fur- 
nish the raw material, the finishing departments and 
machine and erecting shops will be constructed, so 
that complete locomotives can be turned out. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMAN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Prior to last Monday night two teams were tied for 
leadership in the Lumber Products Bowling I zeague. The 
Hardwood Mills’ five, however, took three games from 
the Chestnuts, which gave them the lead over the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN team by one game, as the best 
the LUMBERMAN five could do with the Sash and Door 
bowlers was to take two of the three. The Hettlers 
dropped two to the Oaks. Captain Swee, the ‘‘old reli- 
able,’’ had an off night and placed himself on the bench, 
substituting McGrath in the second game. The team 


standing and scores for last Monday night follow: 
TEAM STANDING. 





TEAM Ww. L. ree 
oe i | ce ee tS 6 .714 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 7 -666 
FROTTICRS ccc ces 11 476 
Chestnuts ......% 13 381 
Sash and Doors..... 13 381 
Na aa gc aire ka. se agian oh haa ok wo oa rae 13 381 

S. and D. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am. Lumb‘n. 1st. 2d. 34. 
Bhrhardt ..... 152 264 202 CONE ...00.600- 189 1387 162 
F, Liddell..... ISD 347 158 Pease ...06.-s 170 153 143 
INGEIOR 6i6.s.0 5.0.0 119 1386 135 Staehlin ...... 149 183 1338 
| re Ree Ft 200 ROR 6.060008 173 158 177 
W. Liddell... .. 180 184 147 Darlington .... 204 202 195 

WOPBIS:..-6:6-5-4 757 806 832 Potals: <...«.. 885 833 810 

Hardwood. Ist. 2d. 3d. Chestnuts. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
WONG 240000 175 210 145 Eager ........ 158 196 124 

MEI a5 9":3) «satis: s 182 156 137 Roedter ...... 158 159 152 
MABTON: 6.4.05 <0 148 154 174 Hoover ....... 103 103 165 
Arnemann .... 162 136 155 Walker ....... 130 118 138 
Bennett ...... ee: ae 176 155 119 
Minege ......0. --. 109 169 

TEGUAIB: (c5.4%.; 796 765 778 Totals ..... 720 731 698 

Oaks. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
PO ee 149 185 146 Albrecht ..... 151 150 155 
Matheson ..... 176 158 182 Westphal .... 158 148 186 
WAGNER 5.60... 125 209 128 Brailsford .... 157 133 177 
Dempsey ..... 137 109 151 Wickman ..... 128 132 129 
Marshall ..... TOG) 2i2 148 SWE occ aes 

McGrath ..... -.. 184 188 

TORAIS: 650s. tot Sta too Totals =... «:. 6ST 697 S35 


PP PP LP PII ID DID ID 
NOW A NAVAL STORES ‘‘TRUST.’’ 


On January 8 the United States Government filed a 
petition in equity in the United States District Court 
at Macon, Ga., asking for the dissolution of the Ameri- 
can Naval Stores Company, on the ground that it 4s a 
monopoly in restraint of trade in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. The petition alleges that the 
company named, of West Virginia, is a parent cor- 
poration, maintaining its principal office at Savannah, 
Ga., which controls a number of subsidiary organiza- 
tions manufacturing turpentine and resin, the com- 
bination controlling approximately 75 per cent of the 
world’s supply of turpentine and resin. The combina- 
tion, the Government contends, has been able, by stay- 
ing in the Savannah market arbitrarily, by bidding, 
to run up prices of spirits of turpentine on the Savan- 
nah Board of Trade to abnormally high prices, and, 
by stayng out of the market, to run prices to arbi- 
trarily low prices, as suited the purposes of the com- 
bination, thus unlawfully restraining trade in the pro- 
ducts named. 


OF THE WEST, WESTERN. 
(Concluded from Front Page.) 


goes and insuring good dispatch in loading vessels. 

Mr. Doud’s oldest son, Lea Leonard Doud, is the 
manager of one of the company ’s logging camps. One 
of his daughters is Mrs. C. A. Little, a resident of 
Tacoma. The younger members of the family reside 
with their father and mother. 

Mr. Doud is an active, enthusiastic and _ public 
spirited citizen, and has been prominent in municipal 
affairs in Tacoma ever since taking up his residence 
in that thriving western city. He was a member of 
the city council four years, during one of which he 
was its president. He is prominent also in Masonic 
circles, being a member of ‘various lodges and of 
Afifi Temple of the Shrine. He is a member of the 
Tacoma Commercial Club and the Country Club of that 
city. 

Mr. Doud is a typical American father, husband, and 
successful man of affairs, whose success has been solely 
of his own making, and who has the respect of his 
competitors, his business associates and the entire com- 
munity in which he lives. Mr. Doud is just in the 
prime of life and no doubt has many years before 
him to bring ‘additional honor to himself, his family 
and his associates. 
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Lumber that 
Satisfies 


always bring you more 
- business from the pur- 
chaser and also from 


his friends. Our 


HARDWOODS | 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 
kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and 
N. C. White Pine. Oak. Poplar, Cypress, Red Gum 
and Tupelo satisfy the most particular trade. Our 
specialty—original growth South Carolina Shortleaf 
and Cuban Pine Dimension timbers will answer same 
purpose as Long Leaf and much cheaper. 





Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 































Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


“Lynchburg, Va. 





ONE and all without exception prefer to buy direct 
from first hands. We are manufacturers and 
operate our own mills — always carry a large stock 


VIRGINIA and N. C. PINE 
DIMENSION and TIMBERS 


AKERS LUMBER CO,  Inc.,"¥*HBURG: 


— Write to — 
| Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 






























Best to the East 
“The Olympian’’ 
“The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For-further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
gent 


Seattle, - - Wash. 








SATA AL DADE FG DGPADAGPDS SG 





An indication of the activity of railroad extension work 
in Canada and the far Northwest generally is shown in 
the receipt of an order placed recently with the Davenport 
Locomotive Works, of Davenport, Iowa, for twenty-five 
of its construction locomotives. These are to be of the 
4-wheel saddle tank type and have been ordered for ship- 
ment to Edmonton, Alberta, and Spokane, Wash. ‘The 
locomotives are to work on the extension of the Grand. 
Trunk-Pacific, and the entire order will probably be 
shipped by the middle of February next. 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write Today for Prices. 




















Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Also have other grades and thicknesses of 


POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 











Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 




















GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 


Sales office. . — Bidg., 


OAK ~amnggeaner 


Matched 
End 


GIDEON, MO. 











Hollow 
Backed 














Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 
Gordon—The E. L. Marbury Lumber Co. has moved to 
Malone, Fla. f . 
Huntsville—The Southern Pine & Cypress Co. is clos- 
ing out. 
Arkansas. 


3eebe—Jenkins Bros. are closing out. 

Dodd City—Ley Bros. are out of business. 

California. ' 

Elsmore—J. W. Snow has been succeeded by E. A. 
Idgerton. : : 

Glendale—The Miner Mill & Lumber Co. is closing out. 

San_ Francisco—january 1 the Hammond Lumber Co. 
consolidated all the properties known as the Hammond 
interests into one great lumber manufacturing concern, 
controlling the output of four mills and a chain of 29 yards 
in the leading cities of California, Nevada, Oregon, Ari- 
zona and elsewhere. The companies affected are the 
Vanee Redwood Co., of Samoa; the Curtis Lumber Co., 
of Mill City, Ore.; the Hammond Lumber Co., of Wat- 
sonville and Astoria; the National Lumber Co., with 29 
yards in the West. 

Colorado. 

Denver—The Western Cement & Lumber Co. is out 
of business. : 

Pueblo—The King Investment Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The J. C. Miller Co. has moved headquarters 

to Birmingham, Ala. / 
Illinois. 

Aledo--The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Edwards & Wharton Lumber Co. 

Alma—W. H. Gillis, retail lumber dealer, has closed 
out, 

Rago—The Main Bros. Box & Lumber Co. has moved its 
principal office from this point to Karnak. 

Sheldon—W. H. Sipe has bought the retail coal and 
lumber business of R. F. Myers. 

Stronghurst—The Black & Loomis Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Midland Lumber Co., headquarters Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Indiana. 

Butier—S. Q. Lamm & Sons have bought out the Rob- 
ert Hixon Lumber Co. 

Hobart—The Foster Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pierce Bros. Lumber & Coal Co. 

Kansas. 

Oswego—Arch Swanwick has bought the Glen Lumber 
Co.’s yard. 

Vliets—Andrew Jchnson has sold out to T. M. Wherry 
& Co. 

Kentucky. 

Henderson—The George Delker Co. has increased its 

capital stock to $190,000. 
Michigan. 

Au Gres—James Grimore is closing out. 

Bay City—The Campbell Lumber Co. has sold to Ross 
& Wentworth its mill, mill equipment and realty on Water 
street. The Campbell Lumber Co. will continue in busi- 
ress but in another branch of the trade. 

Buchanan —Wi agner & Howe have been succeeded by 
Tra D. Wagner 

Manton—tThe Williams Bros. Co. has moved to Cadillac. 

Muskegon—The Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $800,000. 


Minnesota. 


Shakopee—E. F. Arndt has sold his retail yard to the 
Interior Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 


Missouri. 


Sweet Springs—The Smith Bros. Lumber Co. has sold 

its local yard to the Sweet Springs Lumber Co. 
Nebraska. 

Norfolk—Stearns & Kinney are out of business. 

Venango—Hatcher Bros. have been succeeded by Hast- 
ings & Hatcher. 

New Jersey. 

Point Pleasant—The Point Pleasant Sash & Door Co. 
has been succeeded by R. A. Hatfield. 

Plainfield—J. D. Loizeaux, of the J. D. Loizeaux Lum- 
ber Co. has bought out the interests of John E. Dunn, 
secretary of the concern. 

Salera—W. W. Bell & Co. are out of business. 

New York. 

Buffalo—A. E. Davenport has been succeeded by the 
Davenport-Ridley Co. 

Greenport—Isaac D. Sweezey has sold out to Joseph 
Sweezey. 

Jamestown—The Golden Furniture Co. has merged into 
the Jamestown Window Screen Co. 

Jordan—S. L. Rockwell & Co. has sold out to the Jor- 
dan Wheelbarrow Co. 

Mineola—Hendrickson & Latham have been succeeded 
by Ralph W. Latham. 

New York—The Cavan Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Oyster Bay—The J. M. Sammis Estate has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sammis Lumber Co. 

Rochester—Stephen Zielinski has been succeeded by 
the Ziclinski Lumber Co. 

Ohio. 

Camden—R. T. Acton has sold out to the South Side 
Lumber Co. 

Niles—The Niles Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the Western Reserve Lumber Co., and will have branch 
otfices in Warren and Girard. 

Oklahoma. 

Cestos—The Updyke Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Collinsville—The Union Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
succeeded by the H. C. Miller Lumber Co. 

Cordell—Molen, Strickland & Compton have sold out 
to other dealers. 

Jenks—McGregor & Crouch have been succeeded by 
J. F. Wulff. 

Pennsylvania. 

Clearfield—James Mitchell is out of business. 

Pine Grove—Emerich & Werner have been succeeded 
by Charles Werner. 

Pittsburg—-W. H. King has been succeeded by King & 
Pratt. 

Union Dale—Douglas & Tweed have been succeeded 
by Douglas & Yale 

York—The Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. is out of 


business. 
South Dakota. 
Sisseton—The Sisseton Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
estate of C. E. McGowen. 
Tennessee. 


Camden—The Hudson & Durdin Manufacturing Co. is 
out of business. 


Memphis—P. E. Gilbert & Co. are out of business. 


Texas. 
New Castle—The Morrison & Smith Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the W. C. Bowman Lumber Co. 
Washington. 


Kuhn—The M. R. Smith Shingle Co. is out of business. 
Spokane—The Elk Shingle Co. is out of business. 
Spokane—McVean & Bissell are out of business. 


West Virginia. 
Herndon—The Guyan Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Keys-Fannin Lumber Co. 
Wisconsin. 


Elmwood—The Badger State Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Elmwood Lumber & Grain Co, 

Linden—Oliver Bros. have sold out. 
The Filer-Stowell Co. has increased its 
Cé apital stock from $120,000 to $1,200,000. 

Racine—The J. I. Case Threshing ae Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000,000 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 
Calgary—The Dominion Saw Mills & Lumber Co., Ltd., 
has decided to locate its chief office at this point. 
Ontario. 


Fort Francis—The Hines Lumber Co. has bought the 
Shevlin-Clark Co.’s saw mill at this point. 





CORRECTION. 
Nebraska. 

Omaha—In the December 30 issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN it was stated that the Dickerson Lumber Co. 
was out of business. This was an error. The Dickerson 
Lumber Co., with offices at 406 Bee building, this city, 
conducts an extensive lumber, coal and cement business 
and anticipates for 1912 a successful and profitable year. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Watters-Tonge Lumber Co., author- 
Ne capital $30,000; Harry Watters, Lapsley Watters and 


Tonge. 





Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The Red River Cottonwood Co., authorized 

capital $25,000. ‘ 
California. 

Fowler—The Fowler Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; J. G. Martin, A. M. Drew, J. M. Hicks, all of 
Fresno. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Roberts Sash & Door Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; George E. Roraback, L. L. Abbott and 
Leonard R. Runyon. 

Dupo—The Dupo Lumber & Hardware Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

Indiana. 

South Bend—The Powell-Meyers Lumber Co., author- 
a capital $10,000; C. G. Powell, B. R. Myers and W. S. 
Shaw. 

South Bend—Ziegler-Huff Lumber & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital $70,000; G. W. Ziegler, O. G. Huff W. 
Place and others. 

lowa. 

Maleolm—The Farmers’ Elevator Co., authorized capi- 
ial $20,000. 

Kentucky. 

I.exington—The Lexington Broom Works, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. M. Letton, jr., Jackson; J. H. Letton, 
sr., of this city, and others. 

Owensboro—The John Kopp Stave Co., authorized capi- 
tal $3,000. 

Louisiana. 

‘oC ie Carroll Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,0 

Jonesville—The Frank Janes Co., Ltd. (saw mill), 
authorized capital $500,000. 

Maine. 

Augusta—The B. F. Andrews & Sons Co. (lumbering, 
real estate ete.), authorized capital $200,000; Irving B. 
Andrews, Neal D. Andrews, of Portland, and others. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—The Sloan Lumber Co., authorized capital 

$10,000 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Fryeburg Lumber Co. 

Boston—The George A. Paul Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital $25,000. 

Minnesota. 

Alden—The Fred Holway Lumber Co., authorized capi- 

tal $15,000 
Mississippi. 

Hub—The Hub Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Olive Branch—The Olive Branch Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

New Jersey. 

Newark—The Nuse Wagon & Automobile Co. author- 
ized_capital $50,000; Fred Nuse, sr., this city; Fred Nuse, 
jr., Maplewood; Louis’ Nuse, Lyons Farms. 

Newark—The Peterson & Slattery Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $3,000,000; O. Peterson, Palmyra, 
William C. Slatter} Y; Portiand, Ore., and others. 

New Brunswick— The Butler-Howell Co. (sash, doors, 
blinds etc.), authorized capital $200,000; Howard V. But- 
at aaa S. Howell, G. Harold Butler and Rm. WV. A; 

3utler 


New York. 

Brooklyn—The W. B. Fletcher Co. (planing mill, tim- 
ber ete.); William B. Fletcher and James R. Fletcher, 
of Jersey City, N. J., and others. 

Buffalo—The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; A. J. Chestnut, James Chestnut and Ed- 
win B. Lott. 

New York—The Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co. (lumber 
etc), authorized capital $4,000,000; George Notman, 99 
John street, this city; William F. Crane, Montclair, N. J. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Federal Lumber Co.; S. W. Cabell, K. T. 
McGraw, A. C. Bliss and others. 

Franklin—The Garrison Spoke Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; A. R. Stecker, John J. Schwartz and others. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—The American Lumber & Wood Co., 
authorized capital $500,000. 
South Carolina. 


Charleston—The Cooper River Corporation (lumber), 
=—- capital $100,000; Henry Buist and Samuel S. 
sulst. 
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Tennessee. 

Nashville—The Woodcliff Lumber Co., authevineé = 
tal $50,000; J. Gibson McIlvaine, Hugh, W 
Mellvaine, C. T. Dews, of Nashville. 

Texas. 
Texas City—The State Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 


capital $15,000; F. J. Marrett, J. M. Proctor and J. Stan- 
ley Carothers. 


Virginia. 

Bristol—The Wise-Scott Corporation (real estate and 
timber), authorized capital $10,000; H. H. Kaylor, presi- 
dent, and others. 

Washington. 

Spokane—The Beaver Creek Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. L. Strang, L. L. Westfall and Mrs. 
Annie M. Strang. 

West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Hill Bros. Tie & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $35,000; J. V. Hill, E. W. Hill, G. S. Hill, 
Vernon J. Elder and Cheties F. Bynner. 

Wisconsin. 

elk Mound—The D. EF. Kiser Lumber Co.; D. E. Kiser, 
B. F. Holbrook and others. 

Marinette—The I. Stephenson Lumber Co., authorized 
capital 38,000; H. A. J. Upham, C. A. Russell, J. W. B. 
Van Houten. 


Wyoming. 
Basin—The Berry Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$50,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Nova Scotia. 
Amherst—The Maple Leaf Lumber Co., 
capital $200,000; Percy Block, of this city. 
Ontario. 


Toronto—The Ontario Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., author- 
ized capital $3,600,000; William Bain, Frederick R. Mc- 
Kelean, M. L. Gordon and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


California. 


San Bernardino—The Rialto Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the lumber trade. 


authorized 








lowa. 
Tabor—The Farmers’ Codédperative Store recently en- 
tered the lumber business. 
Kentucky. 
Howardstown—Joseph Bowling recently entered the 
sawmill business. 
Lexington—The M. J. Ely Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 
Michigan. 


Hiawatha—Joseph Schultzer & Co. recently entered 
the sawmill business. 


Minnesota. 
Northome—Alfred Paulson recently entered the sawmill 
business. 
New York. 


Kingston—The Kingston Woodworking Co. recently be- 
gan the interior finish manufacturing business. 
Ohio. 
Mario6n—O. Wollenweber has engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business under name of the O. Wollenweber Co. 
Pennsylvania. 
Dubois—The Vosburg Co. is organizing. 


Pittsburgh—The Freehold Lumber Co. recently entered 
the wholesale lumber trade. 


Tennessee. 


Knoxville—L. A. Moore, of Chattanooga; R. L. Moses, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rufus Lucas, of Maryville, are 
interested in organizing company to build plant to creo- 
sote timber used in railroad construction. 


Texas. 
Houston—The Alfred R. Sax Lumber Co., of New York, 
has opened office at this point. 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Western Box & Manufacturing Co. is 
organizing. 


Wisconsin. 


Friendship—The Yahr Lumber Co. will open a retail 
vard at this point. 


CASUALTIES. 


Indiana. 

‘iinet ttinn building and yards of the Kokomo Cash 
Lumber Co. were ee destroyed by fire January 
5, entailing a loss of $75,0 

a 


Marlboro—The Howe Lumber Co. recently suffered $10,- 
000 loss by fire at its mill, 


Missouri. 
Cape Girardeau—Fire destroyed yards and offices of 
the Phillips Lumber & Fuel Co., causing loss of $40,000. 
New York. 


New York—The planing mill, lumber.yards and offices of 


oe Wood Working Co. were destroyed by fire re- 
cen 


aveteviile—Tiec destroyed the saw mill of Everett 


Young, at Rockwood, five miles from here, Recienantited 
$7,000 loss. oni 
oO. 


Waterville—The Cellar Lumber Co.’s yards and build- 
ings were damaged by fire recently to the extent of $6,000. 


Virginia. 


Norfolk—The storage warehouses of the Planters’ 
Manufacturing Co.,. containing 50,000 barrels, were de- 
stroyed by fire January 3; loss $20,000, insured. 


Washington. 

Tacoma—The Red Cedar Shingle Co.’s plant, owned by 
Lucius La Vergne and W. C. Keyes, was destroyed by 
fire recently. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Saskatchewan. 
Regina—One of the lumber yards of the Coast Lumber 








‘Co., Ltd., was burned recently; loss $5,000, inswred. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Vinegar Bend—D. H. Greene, of this place, plans erec- 


‘tion of $300,000 plant to extract chemicals from stumps, 
fallen timber, etc. 





Louisiana. 
Laplace—O. and A. Montz plan erection of a saw mill 


_ crate’ factory. 


Tennessee. 


‘Nashville—The Cherokee Lumber Co. plans erection of 
a saw mill at this point. 


Wisconsin. 
Chippewa Falls—It is reported that the Weyerhaeuser 
interests plan erection at this point of a big paper and 
pulp mill, building operations to start in the spring. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 8.—-George Chipman & Sons, chair 
manufacturers ; application for appointment of receiver. 














WALLACE, IpA., Jan. 9.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Anderson Lumber & Hardware Co, 


MILLBuRY, MAss., Jan. 9.—The Coulter Coal & Lumber Co. 
has been petitioned into bankruptcy. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 8.—The Harrington Packing Co., 
of Crandon, manufacturer of woodenware, has filed a bank- 
ruptey petition; liabilities $105,712.41, assets $81,254.56. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 8.—The Charles R. Ball Lumber 
Co. has gone into receiver’s hands; Attorney J. Crea Pugh 
named receiver. 


ABERDEEN, WaAsit., Jan. 9.—Receiver William Mack will 
sell the property of the Union Mill Co. January 16, the sale 
lo take place at the company’s office. The company’s obli- 
gations are so large there is no expectation of anything 
being saved for the stockholders, the indebtedness amount- 
ing to about $285,000. The assets consist of 5,000 feet of 


waterfront, an uptodate mill and a stock of lumber of about 
5,000,000 feet. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 26.—The plant and timber of the de- 
funct Seaside Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seaside, were 
sold at auction at Astoria December 20 by Receiver L aighton. 
Three bids were submitted. The highest, for $19,000, by 
C. G. Palmberg, was accepted. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 26.—The old firm of George F. Sloan 
& Bro., wholesale’ lumber and mill work, which went into 
receivers’ hands last spring, has been sueceeded by the Sloan 
Lumber Co., of which Fisher Sloan, junior member of the 
firm, is president. The company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 


MALVERN, ARK., Dec. 26.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed by the Purdy- -Cooper Chair Co. 





LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 8.—Suit for an accounting and 
injunction growing out of the sale of the timber on the 
49,000 acres of Rice Institute lands in the parish of Cal- 
casieu, northwest of Lake Charles, and lands in Rapides 
Parish, and the transfer of the assets of the Orange Lumber 
Co. and the L. C. Smith Lumber Co. of Louisiana, involving 
outstanding notes approximating $600,000, was filed in the 
federal court in Houston, Tex., last week by the American 
Lumber Co., a Louisiana corporation of which Col. Sam 
Park is head, against J. M. West, the Orange Lumber Co., 
the West Lumber Co., the Union National bank, the Houston 
Exchange National bank, the Bankers Trust Co., the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and Jesse H. Jones. The banking 
institutions of Houston were made parties to the suit be- 
cause, it is claimed, they held for collection notes which 
matured January 1, 1912, and which the American Lumber 
Co. has declined to pay pending a settlement of the con- 
troversy. Accounting is asked for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how many thousand feet of logs were owned by the 
Orange Lumber Co. at the time its assets were transferred 
to the American Lumber Co, 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Twenty-three hundred acres of timber land located between 
Hilgard, Ore., and the up-river district in the watershed 
of the Grande Ronde River, Oregon, were sold January 3 to 
eastern financiers represented by August J. Stange, of Mer- 
rill, Wis. . The consideration is estimated at about $250,000. 
J. D. McKennon, of La Grande, Ore., J. D. Casey, of Hil- 
gard, Ore., and Rugg Bros., of Pendleton, Ore., were among 
those who disposed of their holdings. 








The Hines Lumber Co. has bought from the Shevlin-Clark 
Co. the large new sawmill built at Fort Francis, Ont., last 
summer, with four timber berths in the Quetito territory 
on Hunters’ Island. The transaction involved $750,000. 


J. Williams & Co., turpentine operators of Sorrento, Fla., 
disposed of their land and timber rights, comprising 15,000 
acres in six townships of Lake and Orange counties, Florida, 
to the Battle Lumber Co., of Pasco County, Florida, the 
Williams firm retaining a 6-years’ right to carry on its tur- 
pentine work over the territory involved in the sale. 


The King Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Ga., with mills at 
Mauk, Ga., recently bought 3,200 acres of timber land in 
Randolph county and 2,600 acres in Taylor county, Georgia. 


Reitchley Bros. & Co., saw mill operators of Fulton county, 
Pennsylvania, recently bought from the Fulton County Hunt- 
ing & Gun Club all its timber on the 3,000-acre tract on 
Sideling Hill mountain in Wells township, Pennsylvania. 





Terms have been agreed upon for the acceptance by the 
United States Government of the Douglas Robinson and 
Shafer lands in southwest Virginia to form a part of the 
new national forest reserve. The two tracts embrace 48,000 
acres and include White Top and Balsam mountains, two of 
the highest peaks in the South and the highest in Virginia. 


The Forest Service has sold to the Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., of Baker, Ore., 56,000,000 feet of timber on the 
Whitman national forest reserve in Baker and Grant counties, 
Oregon, consisting of yellow pine, western larch, Douglas 
tir, white fir and lodge pole pine. 


A contract has been signed at Union, Ore., whereby Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) capital, represented by A. W. Scott, acquires 
12,000 acres of timber at the head of Catherine creek and 
in the Park country, Oregon. 


P. M..Ikeler, of Mobile, Ala., recently bought the timber 
holdings of Mrs. R. D. Watson, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A tract of 1,700 acres of hardwoods, mostly beech, birch 
and’ maple, lying along the watermill fork of Kinzue creek, 
near Cartwrights, Elk” county, Pennsylvania, has been sold 
by Elisha K. Kane to the Galfney interests at Nansen, Pa. 


A. Maas, cotton operator, of Memphis, Tenn., with eastern 
capitalists recently bought 30,000 acres of timber land in 
Phillips and-DeSha Counties, Arkansas, well timbered with 
cottonwood, oak, ash, cypress and other hardwoods. A 
tram road connecting with the Memphis, Helena & Louisiana 
branch of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern will be 
built. The timber is partially bounded by the White and 
Mississippi rivers. 


Hand & Jordan, of Hub, Miss., recently acquired 7,000 
acres of virgin pine timber located five miles from Purvis, 


Miss., and will begin at once the erection of a mill at that 
point, 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Critical Customer’s Choice 


DIXIE BRAND i 
OAK FLOORING {t 


A combination of High Class Ma- 
terial with Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER Y 


is of the same high quality. We can 
ship promptly straight or mixed cars 
of Lumber and Flooring. = : : 


BLIss-COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. 


RED —" 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. ~ 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We run our own milis manufacturing 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING yy 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








A STEAM SETTING MACHINE. 

The setters are said by some to be the most important 
functionaries on the working force of a sawmill. It is 
upon them that lumbermen depend for the proper cut- 
ting of the logs. Sawyers push for quantity, but the 
setters are the real men of value to the lumberman. 
Consequently it is important that they be equipped with 
the most efficient tools available. 

In many cases the setter is equipped with a bar of 
steel called the setter’s hand lever, which aids him to 
some extent, but does not obviate the necessity of ardu- 
ous museular exertion and close attention. With a view 
toward improving the facilities at the setter’s disposal 
there was introduced some time ago a steam device which 
relieves the hard muscular part of the setter’s work and 
gives him greater freedom in manipulating the logs. The 





WHEEL OF PRESCOTT 
MACHINE 


RATCHET 


device is manutactured by the Prescott Co., of Menomo- 


nie, Wis., and is known as the Prescott steam setting 
machine. 
With this machine large logs and small logs are 


handled with equal ease, regardless of the character- 
istics of the wood, whether hard or soft. Lumber rang- 
ing in thickness from 1-32 inch to 4 inches can be 
handled. Provision is made to overcome the production 
of saw culls by supplying the ratchet wheels with coarse, 
large teeth upon which five pawls operate in each direc- 
tion, thus insuring positively accurate work. The ratchet 
wheels are enclosed to keep out the dirt, but are readily 
illustration. The manufacturer states 
that at least a thousand of these machines are in opera- 
tion at the present time. They are said to be addition- 
ally valuable in promoting the setter’s personal satisfac 
tion and keeping him on the job. 


accessible, as per 





SODA TREATMENT FOR SAP-STAIN. 


During the last few vears considerable attention has 
given the subject of preventing sap-stain, or 
mildew, by chemical treatment. It is well known that 
mildew is a chemical effect produced by fermentation 
of the acid in the sap. Consequently the most certain 
and method of curing the trouble is to 
annul or neutralize the underlying cause. The Mathie 
son Alkali Works, at Saltville, Va., was among the 
first to look into the matter, instituting investigations 
with a view toward ascertaining the practicability of 
a chemical cure for sap-stain and of learning just what 
chemical would yield the best results. It finally de- 
termined that igh grade of sodium bicarbonate was 
best adapted to the purpose. Through chemical 

ion bicarbonate of soda kills the sap acid; 


been 


scientific 
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neutralizat 
or, to speak more scientifically, converts the sap acid 
into a chemical of innocuous properties. 


The 


process is easy enough, consisting simply in 
lipping the freshly cut boards into a solution of bi 
‘arbonate of soda. It is only necessary that the boards 
be momentarily submerged in the solution, after which 
they are taken out and stacked in the yard. With rea 


sonable care in preparing the solution and in stacking 
the lumber afterwards the danger of sap-stain is com- 
pletely obviated. 

Experience of the Mathieson concern has taught it 
that the strength of the soda solution must needs vary 
with the character of the lumber and with the mill 
location. Under certain conditions a solution pre- 
pared from 15 pounds of soda added to 50 gallons of 
water is found sufficiently strong. The amount of 
soda varies from this up to 30 pounds, according to 
the nature of the wood and climatic conditions. The 
stronger the solution, the more rapidly the boards dry 
out. 

A thorough solution should always be secured before 
turning it into the dipping vat. <A separate tank or 








PRESCOTT STEAM SETTING MACHINE. 





barrel should be used for preparing the solution. For 
pine, the temperature in the dipping vat should be 
maintained at approximately 140° Fahr.; for gum it 
should be about 160°. The temperature of the solu- 
tion is maintained by steam pipes coiled at the bottom 
of the vat. The dipping vat should be cleaned out 
net less than once a week, and the solution should be 
kept free from sawdust and sap as far as is practicable. 

The illustration shows a dipping vat in operation. 
This particular one is made from concrete; but it 
may be made of wood, cement or metal, according to 
the mill operator’s taste and desire for economy. The 
wooden or concrete vat is made at the mill with local 
labor. 

A feature upon which too much emphasis can not be 
placed is the proper stacking of the stock in the yard 
to dry. It should be stacked so as to allow the freest 
circulation of air possible. This is a matter requiring 
special attention. 

The soda treatment is said to be especially desirable 
for export stock. Where formerly considerable loss 
was entailed by damage during ocean transit, many 
exporters have found that damage claims have ceased 
with the adoption of the soda dip process. As condi- 
tions in the hold of a ship are particularly favorable 
to mildew, untreated stock is in great danger of sap- 
stain. Under the soda-dip process this risk is entirely 
removed, because the chemical action of the soda per- 
manently removes danger of fermentation, providing 
the stock has been allowed to dry out thoroughly in 
the yard before shipping. 

In a circular issued by the Forest Service, the Gov- 
ernment gives its sanction to the soda treatment, 
proclaiming it to be the most practical preventive of 
sap-stain. If operated by machinery the Government 
estimates the cost of soda treatment to be about 7 to 
10 cents per 1,000 board feet. A large sawmill oper- 
ator in one of the southern States who has for several 
vears kept careful records on this point, finds the cost 
to average about 6 cents per thousand feet. 

The development of the soda-dip process has moved 

rapidly since its inception several 
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TANK USED FOR SODA DIP PROCESS IN PREVENTING 





years ago. So popular has it become 
that the Mathieson Alkali Works 
felt warranted in establishing a spe- 
cial department for landing that par- 
ticular class of business some time 
ago. <A flood of inquiries and orders 
has been the result. 
PAPAL 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITION 
FOR MILLWORK. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Ac 
counts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces the opening 
January 30 of bids on millwork 
(schedule 4252) in miscellaneous 
quantities to be delivered at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Schedules can be 
obtained upon application to the 
Navy pay office nearest each navy 
yard, or from the Bureau of Supplies 


SAP STAIN and Accounts. 


A PRACTICAL FORCE FEED OIL PUMP. 


The proper amount of oil in the proper place at the 
right time is about as essential to the satisfactory opera- 
tion of an engine as anything connected with it. Too 
much oil is but little better than too little; it not only 
is a waste of an expensive commodity, but it increases 
the fire hazard and is otherwise objectionable. The ne- 
cessity for enduring, dependable and unfailing regularity 
of oil feed has led to the invention and manufacture of 
numerous lubricators. The McCullough Manufacturing 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., offers its ‘‘Practical’’ force 
feed oil pump as a satisfactory solution of the problems 
involved in engine lubrication. 

The maker claims that the pump is simple in construc- 
tion, noiseless in action and readily adjustable to meet 
any given requirements. The flow of oil is regulated by 
a serew, which may be adjusted while the engine is in 
motion to pump oil in any amount from one drop up. 
When the amount has been regulated satisfactorily the 
screw may be locked in position and the pump relied 
upon to deliver a specific amount of oil, no matter how 
hot or cold the weather may be, or what the speed of the 
engine, the pressure of the boilers, the grade ofthe oil 
or whether clean or dirty. 

This pump may be attached to any make of engine, 
traction or stationary, and the motion can be taken from 
the eccentric rod or from the crosshand. The maker 
emphasizes the fact that the pump is so simple in con- 
struction that it can be taken apart and put together 
in ten minutes. The pump is sold under a guarantee to 
feed oil regularly and positively all the time, without 
any warming chamber and always proportioned to the 
speed of the engine. The manufacturer announces that 
during the four years the pump has been on the market 
an extensive trade has been built up in the United States 
and in Canada and other foreign countries. 





NEW KNIFE AND CUTTERHEAD GRINDER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a view of a 
grinding machine which has recently been added to 
the line of the American Woodworking Machinery Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. The mannfacturer ‘calls it its No. 
4 Universal Grinder and claims for it qualities of super- 
ior merit. Primarily the machine is designed for use 
as a matcher or cutter head grinder; but by employing 
an independent attachment, which the maker calls its 
‘*plain knife clamping bar,’’ the machine can be con- 
verted into a tool for grinding thin steel knives, for 
which either hand or automatic feed can be supplied. 
This alteration can be effected in a few minutes. 

When used as a cutter head grinder the machine is 
supplied with a stand for side heads and an attached 

















UNIVERSAL GRINDER NO. 4, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
AMERICAN WOODWORKING MACHINERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


double arbor for right and left hand heads, both of 
which are secured to the carriage; also an adjustable 
indexing stop which holds the heads at various points 
for grinding the cutters. With these nymerous attach- 
ments for different uses the machine aims to make good 
the claim of its title, which is Universal Grinder No. 4. 





BUSINESS GOOD AND PROSPECTS BRIGHT. 


The MocGillis & Gibbs Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., reports business good for the end of 1911 with 
bright prospects for 1912. This company, with. busi- 
ness headquarters in the Wells Building, Milwaukee, 
and concentrating yards at Gladstone, Mich., and 
Duluth, Minn., handles from two to three million posts, 
500,000 ties, and about 20,000 poles annually; also 
10,000,000 feet of Idaho pine, hemlock, and other 
western lumber manufactured at its mill at Clarksford, 
Tdaho. 


a 
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Joseph P. Cooper 


New York, Jan. 8.—Joseph P. Cooper, president of the 
J. P, Cooper Lumber Co. (Ine.), of Rutherford, N. J., died 
at his home in that city January 3, at the age of 86 years. 
Born at Whitby, England, Mr. Cooper came to this country 
at the age of 21 years and engaged in the banking business. 
Later he became interested in politics in Manhattan and 
was elected to the assembly in 1863. He refused a renom- 
ination and again took up the banking business, becoming 
president of the Atlantic Savings Bank here, serving later 
in a similar capacity in the Bond Savings Bank. In 1880 
he moved to Rutherford and there established his lumber 
company. At one time he was mayor of Rutherford, and for 
a time was president of the Rutherford National Bank. He 
leaves one son, William T. Cooper, and three daughters. 





Harry P. Lucas. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 8.—-Harry P. Lucas. well known 
lumberman, formerly of Escanaba, dropped dead recently at 
Thompsonville. For a time Mr. Lucas was one of the lead- 
ing factors in the Escanaba Woodenware Co., retiring from 
the concern when the present management took over the 
plant. After leaving Escanaba Mr. Lucas established three 
woodenware factories, one in Maine, one in Virginia and one 
at Thompsonville. He was 46 years of age and leaves a 
widow and one child. ; 





State Senator Benjamin H. Morgan. 


Everett, WASH., Jan. 9.—State Senator Benjamin H. 
Morgan, of Snohomish, one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
this district, died recently at Los Angeles, Cal., where he had 
gone in search of health. Burial was at Snohomish. Mr. 
Morgan was born at Olympia, in 1861, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiram Morgan, pioneers of the State of Washington. At 
the age of 18 years he became identified with his father’s 
milling interests, and at the age of 22 years, with his 
brother, he bought out his father’s interests. On the death 
of John Morgan, Benjamin H. and Alonzo Morgan obtained 
control of the mill and conducted the business since under 
the name of Morgan Bros. Mr. Morgan was a prominent 
Republican and for 10 years served in the Snohomish 
council. In 1902 he was elected to the state legislature and 
at the expiration of his term was reélected. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, of the order of Oddfellows and 
of the Knights of Maccabees. His widow and two children 
survive. 

Clay Foreman. 

ELIZABETH City, N. J., Jan. 8.—Clay Foreman, president 
of the Foreman-Blades Lumber €o., of this city, died in 
Norfolk December 21 after an illness of several weeks fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. He was 55 years of 
age. His widow, four sons and two daughters survive. 





Charles Frederick Hunter. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 9—Charles Frederick Hunter 
died December 16 at the family home in Blaine. Peritonitis 
caused his demise. In the death of Mr. Hunter Whatcom 
county lost one of its foremost citizens. He was born in 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, in 1867, and lived in Pennsyl- 
vania until 1890, when he moved to Blaine. For two years 
he was bookkeeper for the First National Bank and then en- 
gaged in the milling business. Later he became a partner 
in the Erie Mill Co.. the East & West Lumber Co. and the 
Campbell River Lumber Co. A_ widow, one son, four sisters 
and a brother, T. A. Hunter, former state senator and one 
of the most prominent lumbermen in the Northwest, survive. 





Winfield Scott Deisier. 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 9.—Winfield Scott Deisher, lumber 
dealer and ranch owner, died recently. He was born in 
Reading, Pa., in 1850, and removed to Denver in 1893. He 
owned the controlling interest in the Denver Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co. 





John Hughes Hunt. 


WILLIAMSPORt, PA., Jan. 9.—John Hughes Hunt, aged 82 
years, passed away at Williamsport hospital December 19. Be- 
fore coming to this city in 1881 Mr. Hunt had been connected 
with railroad interests. On his arrival here he became iden- 
tified with the lumbering interests of the community. At 
one time he was a member of the lumber firm of Elias 
Deemer & Co. and of Strong-Deemer & Co., Ltd. He was a 
stockholder in the Williamsport Lumber Co., and was a 
director in the Williamsport National Bank. 


William Moore. 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 8.—William Moore, one of the best 
known lumbermen in Colorado, identified with the whole- 
sale trade of Denver for 22 years, died at his home in this 
city Christmas eve, of heart failure. He was born at Prince- 
ton, N. J., May 7, 1851. A widow and one son, Guilford 
B. Moore, who will continue his father’s business, survive. 
The funeral services were conducted at the family residence 
by Rev. Dean H. Martyn Hart, of St. John’s Episcopal 
church, and the pallbearers were R. M. Handy, O. O. Rus- 
sell, Platt Rogers, J. Frank Adams, H. N. Wood and George 
Cc. Speer. Interment was in Fairmount. 


Oliver G. Walker. 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 6.—Oliver G. Walker, of Walker & 
Walker, Portland timber dealers, died in this city December 
28. He is survived by his widow and-two sons, B. F. Walker, 
his business partner, and Burnett Walker. Mr. Walker came 
to this city about 10 years ago. For 18 years prior to that he 
was sheriff of Siskiyou county, California. 











John Graves Waples. : 

Forr Wort, TEx., Jan. 6.—John Graves Waples, pioneer 
lumberman and wholesale grocer, died January 3 at his 
home, 1430 Hamilton Place. Although 63 years of age Mr. 
Waples had continued in active capacity as director and vice 
president of the chain of grocery houses and lumber yards 
that bear his name. He was a native of Chillicothe, Mo., 
but had lived in Texas many years. 
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George T. Field. 
Norru Puarre, Nes., Jan. 8.—George T. Field, president 
of the North Platte Lumber Co., died at his home in this 
city January 2. 





George W. Eddy. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 8.—George W. Eddy, prominent lum- 
berman of Middleport. Niagara County, died January 3 at 
the age of 68 years. He had been in the lumber business 34 
years, and for years had operated yards at Middleport, 
Medina and Alabama in partnership with George W. Rowley, 
of Medina. The partnership was dissolved a year ago, Mr. 
Eddy continuing the Middleport yard. His widow survives. 

PAP OOOwrnrrre—~—~=—* 
OSAGE ORANGE POSTS WANTED. 

A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in the 
market for a supply of osage orange posts. Lumber 
concerns prepared to furnish this stock will be given 
the name of the inquirer on request. 


Wells-Jamieson. 


_ MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 9.~John W. Wells, of Menom- 
inee, and Miss Katherine Jamieson were married January 4 
at the Wells home, 1207 Main street, Rev. Daniel FP. Long, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, officiating. The wedding 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Wells, of this city; Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Wells, of Detroit; Mrs. Arthur Walsh, of 
Houghton; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Law and son, Stewart 
Law, and Ralph Wells, of Burnt River, Ont. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells left on the late southbound train for the East, where 
they will spend a week or two. Following their return to 
this city they will make arrangements for a trip around 
the world. 

The bride has made her home in 


Menominee for several 





JOHN W. 


WELLS, MENOMINEE, MICH 

years. She is a charming woman and has a wide circle of 
friends. Recently she returned from a trip to South Amer- 
ica and a sojourn of several months in Europe. 

The groom is one of the most prominent and most influ- 
ential citizens of Menominee. He is identified with many 
of the city’s leading industries. being president of the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., of the Northern Hardware & Supply Co.. 
of the White Pine Lumber Co., of the Herald-Leader Co., of 
the Automatic Welding Co., and vice president of the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Co. 





Marshall-Allen. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 8.—Mr. and 
Allen have announced the marriage of 
Flora Knight Allen, and Thomas R. Marshall. The cere- 
mony took place January 3. ‘The bride and groom sailed 
from New York to Bermuda on their honeymoon. Mr. Mar- 
shall is a graduate of Brown and Yale universities. The 
bride is a daughter @f Harrison W. Allen, proprietor of the 
Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., of this city. She is a member of 
the Haydn Choral Society and an alumna of the Philadel- 
phia School of Design. 


Mrs. Harrison W. 
their daughter, Miss 





QUEEN CITY OF THE. PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoL., Jan. 8.—While only a moderate volume 
of business can be reported trade conditions are much 
more encouraging and a better business is expected for 
this year. The severe weather following the holidays~has 
been taken advantage of to plan for the coming season. 

The Carbon Timber Co., it is reported, will abandon its 
Hog Park camp in Jackson County, it being unable to 
secure rights from the Government to cut more timber. 
The company owns 3,000 acres of land in Jackson County 
along the Colorado-Wyoming line and is the only large 
concern of its kind in that section. 

During last year only $6,000 worth of timber burned 
on the national forests in Colorado. In the district com- 
prising Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota the loss 
was $74,000, against $156,000 in 1910. 

H. A. Giffen has opened local headquarters for the Old 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash. 

D. H. Elder, local representative of the American Sash 
& Door Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has returned from 
a business trip to Kansas City, Mo. 

C. E. Bullen, of the Colorado Continental Lumber Co., 
has returned from an extensive business trip to Albu- 
querque and other New Mexico points. 
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IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo, N. D., Jan. 8—The Great Northern Fuel & 
Concrete Co. has been incorporated, to handle fuel, 
building material and lumber, by Clarence S. MeCui- 
loch, W. Rud and T. D. Platt. The company absorbs the 
Platt Fuel Co., of Fargo, of which T. D. Platt was the 
manager, and will continue to do business in the loca- 
tion formerly occupied by the Platt company. 

Frank Sattler, formerly of Marmarth, has assumed 
the management of the Western Grain & Lumber Co. 
office at New England, N. D. 

PAPA OOOO 
WOODLOT FORESTRY IN THE EAST. 

Peters, Byrne & Co., foresters, with headquarters 
at Ardmore, Pa., report that they have been devoting 
attention to woodlot work in the East, particularly 
in the so-called chestnut blight zone. Their observa- 
tions indicate a continued spread of the disease, with 
no relief in sight. This company is a private concern 
employing graduates of Yale Forest School, and using 
United States Forest Service methods. Forest survey- 
ing and estimating, and fire protection service, are 
among their activities. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 





Generally speaking, lumber trade conditions have 
not changed, being about the same as during the last 
few months of 1911. In certain lines there has been 
some interruption of movement usual to the period ex 
tending from Christmas to February. Confidence and 
expectancy for 1912 have not diminished. Manu 
facturers and dealers believe, the presidential year to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that this will be a year 
of much activity in the general lumber business. — 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
January 6 were 28,742,000 feet, against 26,522,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1911. ‘Total receipts 
from January 1 to January 6, 1912, amounted to 13 
254,000 feet, an increase of 2,111,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Receipts of shingles 
for the week showed an increase of 2,031,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
receipts of shingles for the week ended January 6 
were 6,270,000, as compared with 3,402,000 for ‘the 
same period last year, an increase of 2,868,000. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board ot 
' Trade. j 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 6 


Lumber. 


Shingles, 
7.163.000 
5,132,000 





2,220,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 6 


2,031,001 


Lumber. 
13,254,000 


11,143,000 


Shingles 
6.270.000 
5.402.000 


a ee 


2,111,000 2 S6S.000 
Jormits iesne = a . . 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended January 10 were: 








CLASS No Valuc 
Under  SU,00G ovis cciececvcaccanwe ms o § 1.400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...2252255552221 48 "  s'Q00 

5,000 and under 10,000............... 11 65.500 

10,000 and under 25,000.... 22.2557" a8 12000 
25,000 and under 50,000........ Saat 12 150,000 
EMU fe oo. as deren 2 race a anten.cinGiek stabiere:: 46 $ 377,900 
Average valuation for week............. 8,215 
Totals previous week.................... 7b Tb4.875 
Average valuation previous week.......... . "10,065 
Totals January 1 to January 10, 1912..... 79 596.300 
Totals corresponding period 1911.......... 136 1,520,250 
Totals corresponding period 1910.......... 97 1,984,700 
Totals corresponding period 1909.......... 170 11874850 
fotals corresponding period 1908.......... 155 1'294'250 
Totals corresponding period 1907..........227 1. "0: 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 157 1: 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......... 149 1/200 150 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. ‘The northern pine trade holds its usua) 
strong position. Prices on No. 4 and upward are firm 
in Chicago and the shipping demand is seasonable. <A 


good spring trade is expected. 


! A Conditions in the woods 
are not ideal for logging, 


which it is thought will de- 


crease the input of logs materially. Inquiry from box 
manutacturers is a strong feature of the market. 
a 
Minneapolis, Minn. The wholesale trade is in a wait- 


ing state, with little inquiry and almost nothing being 
done, in the way of new orders. The prospect on the 
whole, however, is satisfactory. Retail stocks are known 
to be at a very low point and considerable restocking 
will be absolutely necessary before the spring retail 
trade opens. The mills are carrying heavy stocks in 
some lines, but in reviewing the year they find that the 
volume of business done has not been far behind the nor- 
mal. Low-grade lumber is scarce and has advanced in 
price. The total of steck on hand is believed to be not 
much if any in excess of a year ago. 


Se 


Saginaw and Bay City. The general pine trade for 
the better grades is quiet for the time being and prices 
are unchanged. For culls and all cheap lumber that is 
convertible into box material there is an active inquiry 
and the supplies are considerably depleted owing to the 
general improvement in the box trade. Prices for culls 
and other box lumber have been marked up an average of 
$1.75 and $2 a thousand. ‘rhe box plants are all 
ployed and plenty of business is offered. Something is 
doing in building material and sash and doors, but 
present activity is confined chiefiy to the box end. 


em- 


—_—_—_— 


New York. Yard demand is improving slowly and in- 
quiries reveal a much lower run of stocks than generally 
was thought to be the case. Some inquiries are for carlots 
containing anywhere from 12 to 18 items, and show that 


the business is continued on a strictly hand-to-mout} 





basis. teports from some manufacturing points indicate 
that yard stocks are getting scarcer and already there is 
some scurrying around for certain sizes. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Some dealers report a fair 


volume of trade, despite the fact that retailers are de- 
voting little attention to anything outside of invenories. 
Some salesmen were out on the read last week but se- 
cured little business. Conditions are shaping themselves 
though, for better things and the tone of the market is 
expected to show considerable strengthening before the 
end of the current month. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for building lumber has dropped 
off on account of the freezing temperatures. The out- 
look for the year dealers regard as favorable and state 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWOR1H, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 
Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 














NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH: Frick Building, 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Special Agent GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
that stocks in retailers’ hands are so small that they of the lessened cut in the Dominion it is expected that 
will need replenishing. Pattern lumber is in steady de- prices will show a good deal of strength this year. 

mand. The supply is so small that there continues much 

difficulty in filling it. Prices in most grades hold strong. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spruce is stronger with the opening of 

Giemivennetnsene: 1912 than for some time. Demand is curtailed but in- 

, ‘ quiries are better and eastern shipments are moving 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A normal demand is reported for the 


oper 
plair 
last 
are 


1m 


out satisfactorily. Good grades of spruce are in best 
demand. Clear spruce is strong. A very fair demand 
for spruce lath is reported. 


1ing of the year, with no changes in prices. Com- 
it is heard of delayed shipments owing to storms 
week demoralizing freight traffic. Better grades 
in fair demand but inquiries indicate prospects of 
uch more active season. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. Chicago. Operators have had their troubles this year 


in woods operations, owing to the soft bottom caused 
by the incessant rains. It is thought this will greatly 


New York. Demand continues strong and prices are lessen the input, with the result that prices on posts 


firm. From reliable sources it is learned that prices aver- and poles should be much higher in 1912. Business 
age $2 a thousand higher than a year ago. The situation is reported to be shaping up fairly well and contracts 
among the eastern mills has been very unsatisfactory with railroads and wire line companies are said to be 
the last few months, and because of the late snowfalls now in order. Inquiries are many. A fair sprinkling 
mills have run in much fewer logs than usual. Yards of post orders is reperted, indicating that retailers 
are buying fairly well in large lots and doing considerable have a line on spring trade and are compelled to fill 
in smaller lots for replenishing purposes. Lath are firm out stocks. 

it $3.50 to $3.60. 


Baston, Mass. Manufacturers who are sawing have 


all t 
ip. 


dom 


Heavy snow in Maine will help the lumbermen. Severe 


cold 


at $2 


was 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some of the largest retailers are 
making requisitions for posts since their inventory sheets 
have come in, and there is a slight revival in orders for 
early delivery. Business is relatively quiet, however. 
Keports from the woods are that, having had a week or 
ten days of extremely cold weather, there will be no 
further trouble about roads. There is plenty of snow. 


he orders they need to keep their product well sold 
There is no accumulation in either frames or ran- 
; suvers realize that prices are firm and_ high. 


has checked operations a little. Frames are strong 


25. Practically all of the business done last week 
on this basis. For random more strength is re- 





ported. Most manufacturers are holding at higher prices 
than they were a few weeks ago. For 2x4 top asking HARDWOODS. 





price is $22, but not a great.-amount of business is re- 
ported at better than $21. Offerings of dry boards are Chicago. Since the holiday interim and stock-taking, 
not large. Demand has been fair and prices are business has been renewed with the same vigor and 
irmly maintained activity that characterized the market during the later 
iia a ae months of 1911. The industries continue to call for dry 
Buffalo, N. Y. A good amount of spruce cut inte nov- stocks in Jarge quantities, there being an_ especial 
elty sidir is always marketable in this section. A fair demand for plain red oak. No. 1 and No. 2 common 
mount stock is coming from Canada and on account sawed oak also have had some attention the last week 














Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 
AND 
Oak and Red Gum Finishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick, 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











or two. Prices on plain oak are positively solid, and 
no motive exists for any recession, but rather the 
opposite. Ash is attracting attention from consumers 
of that wood. Basswood shows marked improvement 
in all grades. Cottonwood and gum are in their usual 
demand, and much sound wormy chestnut has been 
sold in this market recently. In the northern woods 
maple and birch seem to be the leaders. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Not much new business is coming 
in for Twin City wholesalers, but the condition of the 
market is healthy and they are optimistic as to the 
future. Low-grade stocks. generally the weak spot and 
the hardest proposition to get hold of, are almost cleaned 
out and are good property, with values ranging from $1 
to $3 a thousand higher than early in the fall. Maple 
and birch in all grades are well sold and henceforth will 
be very firm in price. Plain oak has been selling well 
and quartered oak has been more active lately, with 
higher quotations current. 





St. Louis, Mo. Business has been fairly satisfactory 
considering that it is the period when trade generally 
is dull. Then, too, stock-taking prevented much of a 
business, many of the dealers not having determined on 
what they need. Inquiries have been coming in better 
than was expected, which indicates that stocks in the 
hands of consumers are light and that buying will soon 
have to. begin. Some lines of trade are sending in 
small orders for items they need badly, and as a rule 
these orders are accompanied with request for imme- 
diate shipment. Prices are a little off on some lines 
but not as much as was looked for. Reports from the 
mills are to the effect that their stocks are low and 
badly broken, owing to heavy rains having retarded mill 
operations. <A better trade is looked for shortly. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is only moderately active, 
but lumbermen are disposed to look to a larger volume of 
business in the near future as well as to better prices. 
Weather conditions are highly unfavorable and this tends 
to restrict output considerably and lumbermen accord- 
ingly expect a strong tone and better prices. The entire 
Memphis territory is in the grip of a severe snowstorm 
and it will be several days before progress can be made 
in getting out timber or in running the mills. Demand 
for plain oak in both red and white is good in all grades 
and prices are well maintained. The situation in quar- 
tered oak shows comparatively little change, but some 
business is doing all the while. Call for ash is more 
active and business in cypress is expanding somewhat. 
A large business is under way in red gum and the upper 
grades of sap are also moving at a good rate. Low grade 
gum is in request and the lower grades of cottonwood 
are scarce and firm. Only a moderate amount of poplar is 
offered for sale, and this is taken at full prices. The 
upper grades of cottonwood are being taken care of in 
a more satisfactory manner. 





Nashville, Tenn. ‘The local market is somewhat quiet 
but business is opening up earlier than expected. In- 
dications are that during 1912 business probably will 
make up for any deficiencies in the total volume of 
trade during 1911 as compared with 1910. Inquiries are 
more numerous. Prices remain firm. Consumers 
manifest a better purchasing spirit and there is a 
healthy tone to the market, although big orders continue 
scarce. Export business is picking up. High tides on 
the Cumberland River are bringing down many logs. 
Early spring activity is confidently expected. Plain oak 
and poplar continue to lead in demand locally. Red 
gum and ash are in good call also. 3irch and maple 
are selling well. There is some movement in chestnut, 
and but little change in quartered oak. Cottonwood is 
steady. Building operations promise to be brisk. The 
hand-to-mouth buying system of last year seems to be 
a thing .of the past. Increase in hardwood prices is 
predicted by well informed members of the trade as 
demand increases and the supply decreases. 





Louisville. Business in this market has not yet opened 
up fully since the beginning of the year, bad weather 
locally preventing lumber from being handled easily 
and stock-taking on the part of consumers interfering 
appreciably with the number of orders being placed. 
As soon as these retarding factors have been removed 
it is expected that trade will develop in a lively fash- 
ion. Meanwhile calls for plain oak continue to make 
that item the leader, while poplar is also in good demand. 
Quartered oak has shown some signs of recovery, and 
the chances favor a better situation in this respect dur- 
ing 1912. Gum, cottonwood, ash and chestnut are mov- 
ing, but no marked changes in the market on them has 
been noted. Mahogany is in excellent call, and under 
the influence of the brisk demand prices are stiffening. 





New York. ‘The situation is healthy and some good 
business is being booked. Quartered oak is still plenti- 


' ful but is not the drug’on the market it was two months 


ago. Local yards are somewhat better supplied with 
stocks but find the drain upon them from the consuming 
trade larger than it has been for some time. Prices are 
relatively higher and a number of buyers who hold all 
their orders until after inventory period aré placing 
their business at higher prices than prevailed two or three 
weeks ago. Plain oak is strong, as also are chestnut, 
birch and maple. The piano and furniture manufactur- 
ing trades have been very active through the holiday 
season and it is claimed have considerable business 
booked for the spring. There seems to be no reason to 
expect other than an upward movement during the first 
three months of the year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Movement has been rather quiet, dealers 
giving as one reason that the furniture manufacturers 
are taking a good deal of interest in the annual exhibi- 
tions of this month, while the weather also has a de- 
pressing effect. ‘Trade is expected to be quiet for at 
least a week or two, but later in the month improve- 
ment is looked for. Most woods continue about as firm 
as usual, the leaders in demand being plain oak, maple 
and birch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Consuming manufacturers are good 
buyers, with some tendency to conservativeness still. 
Good dry oak is in good demand, with some difficulty 
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experienced in getting stock. There is a very strong in- 
quiry for quarter sawed oak in the medium grades; ones 
and twos are in fair request; plain oak is in good de- 
mand for both red and white; heavy oak continues in 
strong demand. Chestnut is much called for in manu- 
facturers’ grades, with stocks in good condition; rough, 
heavy and low grades are in fair demand; sound wormy 
is in good demand for wide and clear stock, and ordinary 
grades are moving steadily. Ash is in strong demand 
for both white and brown, business showing marked im- 
provement. Hickory continues a steady favorite, with 
good inquiries for long boards. Red gum is in active 
demand for saps and common in good, dry stock; ones 
and twos are in request. Cottonwood is in fair in- 
quiry for the top grades, with a very good demand for 
low grades. Basswood is receiving attention. Poplar 
shows some activity in manufacturers’ grades and the 
movement of the wide auto stock is encouraging; box 
boards are in fair demand, with good inquiries for 
wide panel stock and low grades move steadily. Birch 
is in good demand for red and white. Mahogany con- 
tinues actively in request, with a fair movement of 
flitches. Buying for the foreign trade is good. Red 
gum is in fair demand. Buckeye and other hardwoods 
are receiving attention. 





Columbus, Ohio. Manufacturers and jobbers are sur- 
prised at the activity displayed. Prices have ruled firm 
in every grade and every tendency is toward higher 
levels. Since inventories have been closed manufactur- 
ing establishments are buying much better. Trade from 
vards is also better and the demand now is for imme- 
diate shipment. Collections are easy for the time of 
year. Quartered oak is selling well at: Firsts and sec- 
onds, $78; No. 1 common, $50. Plain oak is also in good 
demand at: Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $32; 
No. 2 common, $21. Chestnut: Firsts and seconds, $50; 
No. 1 common, $86; sound wormy, $16. There is a good 
demand for basswood. Ash is also steadier. Other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Good hardwoods are firm. There is 
a scarcity in oak, poplar and chestnut, and although 
orders for the first week of the new year have not been 
large inquiries indicate much new business for the imme- 
diate future. There is a general disposition to move 
slowly in the hardwood trade pending a readjustment of 
prices. Maple is selling well except flooring, which is 
very quiet. A sale of 100,000 feet recently went at close 
figures, owing to competition. A fair volume of good ash 
is moving at firm prices. The lower grades are rather 
sluggish. Hickory rim stock is strong. Low grades 
are quiet. No change in hickory prices is reported. 





Baltimore, Md. An undercurrent of strength is mani- 
fest and positive evidence of the buoyancy of the market 
may be supplied shortly. Foreign trade reports are 
very favorable. For some grades of oak, for example, 
prices have approached closely if they do not actually 
touch the record figures of 1907. Wagon oak plank, ac- 
cording to foreign advices, is in decidedly better shape, 
with fewer rejections on account of defects. Stocks 
are going forward in considerable quantities, and a 
good year is looked for by exporters. 





Boston, Mass. The feature of the market is the 
strength shown in maple. Demand has been large 
and continues good. Quartered oak .is better held 


than most buyers will acknowledge. 


Plain oak is fairly 
well held. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. Local demand for hemlock is naturally quiet 
at this time. The market, however, is steady and 
strong, with a tendency to firmer prices. Offerings 
of dry lumber are not burdensome and holders are be- 
ginning to believe that they will get better prices by 
waiting a while. Conditions in northern woods are far 
from ideal for logging, which will have a tendency 
naturally to reduce the input this winter. 





New York. The suburban yards have put out some 
good inquiries as a result of inventory examinations. 
Yard stocks are fairly large, but retailers look for a pick- 
ing up in the building situation during the early spring 
months, and the run of hemlock sizes now available will 
not stand much drain. There has been no decided in- 
crease in prices, but mills say that they have little sur- 
plus stocks on hand, and as sawing has continued at a 
rate close to the demand there is no prospect of early 
advance in the base prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a smallef movement just now 
in most building lumber on account of the severe storms, 
which have made it necessary to postpone outdoor opera- 
\ions. Trade is likely to show some change for the bet- 
ter before long, as retail stocks are said to be small. 
Prices keep firm and there is some taik of a higher range 
efore long. Pennsylvania mills have been busy to within 
ihe last week or two, when there was some dropping off 
in orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Hemlock is quiet. Bad weather has 
ad a_ strong influence at the mills, many of which 
have closed until the severe cold has passed. Not a large 
tock is available for shipments and weather conditions 
may yet force a better price than is ruling. List rates 
are generally maintained. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market is fairly active, consider- 
ing the time of the year. Prices are firm and the-volume 
of business is satisfactory. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of boards are not large and 
prices are held firmly and stocks from all directions 
are small. Some talk of advances is heard, but demand 
will have to be better before much higher prices can 
be expected. Eastern clipped boards are quotable at 
$19.50 to $20. Business has been done at the top price. 





POPLAR . 


Chicago. Poplar stocks have been taken up with con- 
siderable freedom, and wholesalers and manufacturers’ 


representatives believe that from now on larger re- 
quirements will be necessary to fill holes in yard stocks. 
They are also pleased with the fact that automobile 
manufacturers are again eyeing wide poplar with more 
favor, and it is thought that this wood will be used 
much more freely by these interests than in 1911. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks at producing points are lim- 
ited and if demand should attain appreciably larger 
proportions scarcity might result. Low grade lumber 
has been moved in sufficiently large quantities to take 
up accumulations, but only on the basis of the old prices, 
which were by no means high, but an advance is among 
the probabilities. High grade stocks are commanding 
remunerative figures, but the wide and extra wide lum- 
ber, say 24-inch and upward, leaves something to be 
desired in the matter of returns, the demand being rather 
indifferent as compared with the quotations that prevailed 
during the period of activity as a result of the extensive 
requirements of the automobile manufacturers. Export 
movement is of moderate volume, and interest in supplies 
is being shown abroad. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is steady and shows a light 
increase since the holiday vacations. Automobile fac- 
tories are buying better, as are factories in other lines. 
Prices at the Ohio river: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 
common, $36; No. 2 common, $23; No. 3 common, $14.50. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The last two weeks to a great extent have 
been holiday time, consequently business has eased up. 
As a general thing, factories have been busy taking 
stock and consumers have been observing the holi- 
days, with the result that there has been a letup in the 
demand. Prices remain unchanged and good shop 
lumber is considered scarce, and there will be little 
remedy until the mills get to cutting full swing. 


Spokane, Wash. Montana has proved to be the strong 
domestic market the last week, several large orders 
having been placed there. The middle West market is 
at a standstill. Stronger conditions are manifest far- 





ther east. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 
Chicago. Demand for fir is generally conceded to be 
light. Inquiries for timbers and car material are com- 


ing in freely, which points to the fact that a stronger 
demand will be enjoyed this spring than last. Another 
thing which makes the outlook more promising is the 
fact that railroad rates may be lower, which will en- 
able fir to reach territory from which it previously was 
barred by high rates. 


Seattle, Wash. While there is no improvement in de- 
mand the curtailment now in progress by the mills is 
keeping prices firm. Retail yard demand has fallen 
off a little, but railroad buying is increased. Lumber- 
men look for a good spring trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Fir is selling fairly well in mixed cars 
with red cedar siding, the latter selling at prices that 
appear to attract buyers. The inquiry for fir is on the 
increase, but sales to the railroads are not in any large 
volume. There is only occasional inquiry for spruce at 
some of the yards. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Although demand has fallen off during, 
the last ten days, movement has been very steady and 
prices steady and it seems to be the policy of mills 
to make rail shipment whenever possible. Edge box 
and other items of low grade lumber lead in demand. 
Sales of edge box aggregating 2,000,000 feet were made 
at $14.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. The general average for 
the week has been $14.25, 25 cents higher than pre- 
viously reported. Other items of box holding fully 
as strong. In dressed lumber Nos. 2, 3 and 4 hold up 
well, with the 4s showing up better in price. Roofers 
continue to be called for freely; the prices obtained for 
6, 8 and 10-inch last week were $16, $16.50 and $17.25 
respectively, with little variation in quotations. De- 
mand for the upper grades shows a slight increase, but 
no apparent change in prices, although they are held 
very firm. Little or nothing seems to be doing in the 
export business. Lath are selling at a closer range of 
prices—$3.35 to $3.50 f. o. b. car or vessel Norfolk. 





Baltimore, Md. Stock-taking, closing of accounts and 
other seasonal matters, combined with exceptionally cold 
weather, have served to hold down business to modest 
proportions. Buyers of box grades and other stocks 
that can be worked up under cover have found supplies 
by no means heavy, with an embargo upon receipts in 
prospect as a consequence of the freezing over of the 
bay, which makes it difficult for traffic by vessels. The 
indications are that notwithstanding the limited move- 
ment the price of box grades is likely to go up in the 
near future. The other divisions of the trade are even 
more quiet. 


New York. Low grades continue to sell at good prices. 
Certain classes of stocks are hard to get, while others are 
hard to sell. The situation is mixed, but presents a 
healthier tone than had prevailed in some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Shortleaf stocks hold very firm and 
some grades are scarce, especially Nos. 3 and 4 and 
roofers. Dealers have been picking up a number of cars 
in some instances, finding that the prices asked are 
higher than they were a short time ago. It is predicted 
that quotations are likely to’ hold strong. Weather con- 
ditions are such in this section that trade has fallen off 
considerably. 


Boston, Mass. Although demand remains rather qulet, 
prices are firm. Partition is held with firmness but de- 
mand is not large. Rough edge also is well held. Roof- 
ers are strong with manufacturers. Demand is not as 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 


Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 
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For Quick Shipment :— 
4 Cars A Flat Flooring. 


12 “ B Flat Flooring. 
2 “ D Flat Flooring. 

12 “ E Flat Flooring. 

10 “ 1"B&Bet. S.K.D. 
2 “ 958 No. 2 Ceiling. 

20 “ Byrkit Lath. 

50 “ 12"No. 2 Boards. 

1000 “ General Stock. 


Have Plenty of Cars. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SUSTAINS 
SEVEREST 
STRAINS. 


(——|HAT’S why you will find Yellow 
i’ Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ Wire Rope 
___J} in constant use in Lumber Camps 
North, South, East, West—everywhere. 
It meets every demand of the most ex- 
acting service. 








Here’s evidence 

















This illustration shows Steam Loader of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., in La., equipped 
with 34 inch Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Wire Rope. The log being loaded con- 
tains 1347 feet. 

You need this strong, tough, durable 
rope for heavy hoisting, steam logging, 
tramways, etc. 

Order now or write for prices and let- 
ters from satisfied users who have dis- 
covered that— 

‘A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.”’ 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., 





809 N. Main St. BRANCHES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
WORKS: SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE 








large as it was, but this is explained by the fact that 
buyers have been taking account of stock. Dealers 
expect a return to activity. Offerings are not large. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Chicago wholesalers report that lineyard 
dealers are buying considerable stock, and there seems 
te be a growing tendency by retailers to secure some 
vard stock in order to be ready for the trade that is 
expected after winter shall release its grip. The bright 
features of the yellow pine market are the strength of 
and demand for car material. Timbers also are com- 
ing in for their share of attention, and the consensus 
seems to be that yellow pine manufacturers will be 
in a position this year to make more money than for 
several years. ‘ 


St. Louis, Mo. Inquiries are encouraging and a season- 
able volume of business is following them. The rail- 
roads are doing more buying than any other class of 
trade. Considering it is the second week in the year, 
trade from this source is good. Firm prices prevail. 
The number of inquiries from the lineyards indicate 
that they will soon come into the market. Retail deal- 
ers are also asking for quotations which will no doubt 
cause a firmness in the market. 


New Orleans, La. The market feature undoubtedly is 
the severe weather, which is tying up sawmill operations 
at many points in Louisiana and delaying export ship- 
ments more or less. The call for export stock and for 
railroad material is reported as brisk as it was during 
the early part of September. Inquiries for yard stock are 
more numerous than orders. as is usually the case at this 
particular juncture, but a good demand is forecast. Mill 
stocks, as a rule, are broken. Prices are said to be firm- 
ing up. 


New York. Yard trade is picking up slowly and whole- 
salers report a higher average of prices. The large con- 
tracting trade, however, develops slowly, and it is ex- 
pected that January will be a dull month in that respect. 
Orders from the car manufacturing companies come 
along fairly well. Reports from the South indicate that 
stocks are lower than two months ago, and while plenty 
of mills are ready to send staple sizes for immediate 
shipment at some concession reluctance about booking 
business ahead is considerable. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are strong and deliveries are so 
slow as to indicate that the mills are well supplied with 
orders. While business in this section feels the effects 
of the storms, which have much delayed building, there 
is prospect of about an average amount of trade this 
month. 


Baltimore, Md. Supplies are receiving rather scant 
attention and some weeks may elapse before assortments 
will once more get the notice which they ordinarily 
receive. But the better feeling experienced the latter 
part of 1911 has apparently not abated, and no disposi- 
tion exists to force movement by material concessions. 
The higher prices asked by millmen are maintained, and 
their effect seems to have been brought up to the yard- 
man and the consumer. Prices at the mills femain prac- 
tically unchanged, but wholesalers find it impossible to get 
an increase, and they are better off to that extent. The 
outlook is encouraging. 


Boston, Mass. ‘Trading has not been of large volume. 
Partition is attracting little business and _ several 
sizable offerings have been made at lower prices. This 
causes comment, in view of the fact that in North 
Carolina pine partition is being held firmly. No. 2 com- 
mon is expected to sell better inside of a few weeks. 
At present prices are steady. Flooring is not in large 
call. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good demand not only in Pittsburgh 
but elsewhere retards prompt shipments from mills, and 
wholesalers complain that southern mills are cautious 
in accepting business for more than 15 days forward de- 
livery owing to the general disposition to raise prices a 
little. Inquiries are increasing and a better trade is 
looked for a little later in the month. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Seasonable volume of bookings re- 
ported, though the call is rated rather quiet. Inquiries 
ire numerous. Salesmen report retail stocks low and 
oredict a brisk business when the weather settles. The 
eastern call for factory stock has increased within the 
last few days. Most orders stipulate rush shipments. 
Gad weather is interfering somewhat with mill opera- 
tions and much more seriously with shipments, but the 
car supply is ample for present needs. Several good or- 
iers have been booked for car siding of late. Mill stocks 
are rather lower than usual and more or less broken. 
Prices are rated very firm. 


Chicago. In a general way conditions in the cypress 
market are regarded as satisfactory. Wholesalers are 
well pleased with the prospects for the year’s busi- 


ness, although orders are not coming in as rapidly as 
expected. However, improvement is looked for in the 


next ten days. As it is, a number of orders for future 
delivery have been received. 


St. Louis, Mo. A good business is reported by yards 
dealing in cypress. They are all well stocked and this 
being generally known to the trade orders are coming 
in for immediate shipment. Inquiries are also nu- 
merous and a few orders for later deliveries have’ been 
booked by the leading dealers. While prices are firm 
they are not as strong as they should be under the 
circumstances. 


New York. Demand has shown much activity and car 
orders are coming in at a good rate. Prices are only fair 
and there is plenty of room for improvement, but a 
sounder market tone prevails. Several good cargo orders 
have been booked and it looks as though there will be a 
decidedly better range of prices later on. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
movement, 
present. 


There is a general report of quiet in 
with little tendency to add to yard stocks at 
Retailers incline to the opinion that they will 


be able to get needed supplies at fair prices. 
little change in quotations. Interior finish is not mov- 
ing notably, but there is a steady sale for tank stock, 
although usually of small proportions. 


There is 


Baltimore, Md. Construction work has largely been 
brought to a stop by exceptionally cold weather and 
the yards are getting relatively few calls for cypress. 
Accumulations are not extensive and the range of prices 
is well maintained. Numerous building projects are 
under consideration or in shape for starting and the out- 
look for the cypress trade is decidedly encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market has become steadier since 
the holidays and prices are slightly stronger. The volume 
of business shows increase. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Distribution is light and will be until mild 
weather toward spring will permit of an increase in 
business. Supplies of red cedar shingles were held 
back during the holiday shutdown and cars in transit 
are few, but are more than ample to care for the pres- 
ent demand. There does not seem to be much change 
in the white cedar shingle situation from week to week. 
Demand holds steady, with prices firm. Lath con- 
tinue in fair demand and holders of good local stocks 
are having about their own way in respect to prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Sales are light, but the market is 
firm and no effort is made to urge sales. Transit offer- 
ings are limited and the curtailment by Coast mills seems 
to continue about up to expectations. The situation is 
such that a resumption of active buying would start prices 
to jumping, but they are holding just about even at $1.45 
for stars and $1.80 for ciears; some dealers have ad- 
vanced clears lately to $1.85. 





Seattle, Wash. Prices while low are firm and the de- 
mand is fair. A large percentage of the straight shingle 
mills of the state are not in operation. 


Low grade cypress shingles are re- 
out of stock, demand keeping pace 
There are fair supplies of uppers in 
some dimensions. The shingle trade has been remark- 
ably brisk, season considered, for some weeks. A slight 
improvement of call for cypress lath is noted. Prices 
all around are rated firm. 


New Orleans, La. 
ported practically 
with production. 


e 


Buffalo, N. Y. While a large number of red cedars 
were brought in last season, the amount of transit stocks 
is said to have been small and no large quantity of 
shingles is offering. One large concern looking for sev- 
eral cars in the local market last week had difficulty 
in finding them. Prices show no particular change, de- 
mand being small. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are firmer, demand is fair and 
offerings are not large. For cedar extras the asking 
srice ranges from $3.60 to $3.65. There have been sales 
at the top price. Clears are in small offering and held 
firmly. Severa! sales have been reported at $3.35, al- 
though some are still obtainable at $3.30. Lath are not 
in active call, but prices are well held. For 15-inch 
prices range from $4 to $4.15, with sales at both prices. 
For 1%-inch the asking price is $3.50. 


Columbus, Ohio. Shingles are still weak but not more 
so than usual for the time of year. Trade is expected to 
be quiet for some time. Prices for red cedar shingles 
are: Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.60; Eurekas, $3.70. The lath 
trade is quiet. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. The market for cooperage is slightly firmer, 
although barrel and tierces have not changed any in 
prices. Coopers seem fairly well supplied with both 
staves and heading, and although they are more willing 
to consider a small advance on staves, no great amount 
can be sold. Many stave shippers are more or less 
careless on the inspection before shipping, which causes 
coopers to be unusually careful, considering the small 
margin for their work. The beer stave trade shows no 
more activity than last month. Large quantities of 
half barrel quarters and eighths are offered, with enough 
barrel staves to amply supply the moderate demand. 
Slack staves for flour, sugar and salt continue in 
moderate request, with no change in prices. Basswood 
flour heading continues at about 7% to 8 cents per set 
at the mills. Some demand also exists for 8-foot coiled 
elm hoops, also 9144-foot hickory box straps. Prices for 
shaved flour hoops will have to advance before shippers 
will pay any attention to the demand, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


Th) Be ESAS RSS eae 
No. 1, 28% ‘inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

ee Orr rrr rr se eteeenetoes ae 
No. 2, 2 ;-inch ‘elm pinvos, net Mi... 0% Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, it -inch kiln dried vasawood head- 

ing, be set esse 08% to .09 
No. ty \%- inch’ ‘gum “heading, “per set, 

om ave ee ieieie .-+» No demand 


> 2 OR -inch ‘gum staves, nominal..... No demand 
R.. 80-inch gum staves....... 0 


; .00 
A coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M:: 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5% -foot, per M:: 9.00 to9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, car Mics <6 BOD 
Half barrel staves, elm, per 2 Cea eee CS pe to 6.50 


Half barrel basswood heading, per set.... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4°00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M... None wanted 





Head linings, car lots, per M. 12- inch. 30 3=to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18- inch. .60 
Ten-round hoop Nie a ee 46 
Fight patent hoop barrels..... .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop. barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop meres. Biers 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoo .37 to .38% 


p. ee 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M........... 5.25 
. 34.00 to 35.00 


White oak oil BURVES, EP Me oso :cis sins 00 
No demand 
Hickory box ‘Sui eeere ene CC to eed 







Tierce hoops ..... Sis ea ee ess 
Lard tierces ....... 

Pork barrels ..... ee biel 
ere IE; RIA 5 0 's,-0 1 0 05019 15 0 0 0 98 6 408 
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